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Greek terms have been reproduced in Latin transcription; e is used for 
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in brackets. For other texts of Aristotle, the chapter references given here 
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author, year of publication and page number. A list of works cited is 
given at the end of each contribution, together with suggested literature 
for further reading on the subject in question. Editions, translations, and 
commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics are not given in these lists, and 
neither are standard introductions to Aristotle; these are indicated in the 
bibliography at the end of the volume. 
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PREFACE 


There are several reasons for studying the Nicomachean Ethics, but two of 
these are both the most important and the most comprehensive: whether 
philosopher or legal theorist, moral theologian, social moralist or social 
scientist—anyone with an interest in the theory of moral action and 
human action will find here one of the few major basic models of this 
that has persisted through to today On top of this, it is one of the 
fundamental texts of the Western mind in general. This found one of 
its most important configurations in Aristotle’s Ethics, and reading and 
commenting on this text, including of course criticism, contributed to 
giving the Western mind both a certain consistency and a continuing 
development. 

Despite this, one might well believe that after many centuries of sur¬ 
passing importance the text has lost this significance, even completely. 
But the fact of the matter is quite different. The post-war years saw the 
rehabilitation of ethics on a wide front, linked with a rehabilitation of 
the theory of action and the theory of practical rationality in general, 
including political philosophy. In this broad field, that of so-called prac¬ 
tical philosophy, across various language zones and traditions of thought, 
Aristotle has played right from the start an uncommonly major role. 
That it is not unusual for him to serve as the main author of reference 
is shown by such names as Joachim Ritter and Helmut Kohn, Erich 
Voegelin, Leo Strauss and Wilhelm Hennis, as well as John Ackrill, Eliza¬ 
beth Anscombe, Philippa Foot and Anthony Jenny, and finally, if with 
less systematic interest, Pierre Aubenque and Rene-Antoine Gauthier. 

What is immediately surprising in this situation is the weight that 
is given to a single thinker; it is still more surprising that this is a 
thinker of antiquity, in other words from an age that we like to see as 
superseded both in philosophy and in social history. If this were the 
proper perspective, then the study of Aristotle’s Ethics would bring only 
a historical dividend, and in a systematic respect would have at most the 
instrumental value that a comparison with Aristotle would help modern 
ethics to gain greater clarity. 

Against this implicit belief in progress, the conviction that modernity 
is superior to antiquity both morally and in terms of moral theory, a 
pronounced scepticism has emerged that is expressed in the continuing 
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interest in Aristotle. Even though other writers, in particular Kant, have 
governed recent debate in ethics, Aristotle has not lost his striking power. 
Indeed, there is now a conscious counter-movement of ‘re-Aristotel- 
ization in ethics. Many parts of Aristotle’s Ethics, in particular, such as his 
discussion of incontinence or weakness of will ( akrasia ), or of friendship 
( philia ), or the indications scattered throughout the text on the subject of 
“ethics and anthropology”, still await interpreters who will take these up 
and apply them fruitfully to the problems of today. 

One may conclude from these observations that the content of Aristo¬ 
tle’s Ethics has not yet been exhausted, that its meaningfulness is still not 
superseded. The text itself, however, is not always easy to read. Responsi¬ 
bility for this does not lie with assumptions of Aristotle that we no longer 
share, or with prior information that is required for the reading. On the 
contrary, the Nicomachean Ethics permits a reading free of background 
knowledge, one that is both immediate and unconstrained. Its theses, 
however, and the arguments in their support, are as a rule formulated 
very densely. They are also not always as unambiguous and consistent as 
the scholastic Aristotelian philosophy liked to believe. The text thus offers 
sufficient possibilities for independent reading and the development of 
one’s own ideas. It likewise invites the “cooperative commentary” that is 
attempted here. 

I should like to thank Dr Christof Rapp for all kinds of help in the 
production of this volume. 


Otfried Hoffe 
Tubingen, November 1994 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Otfried Hoffe 


i 

We might believe that the object of theoretical philosophy, i.e. being, 
nature and knowledge, remains unchanged across different epochs. That 
we can still debate these matters systematically with Aristotle is thus not 
so surprising as is the same possibility in the realm of ethics. With the 
object of ethics, ideas of the good and proper life, we assume such funda¬ 
mental changes since antiquity that we expect to find a foreign world in 
Aristotle. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in ethics he proves 
to be at least as stimulating an interlocutor as in theoretical philosophy. 

A different procedure is certainly often applied. People talk of the idea 
of the cosmos and of an ethics freighted with metaphysics, i.e. of elements 
that lead this ethics to appear highly anachronistic. But if such commonly 
held ideas on how to interpret Aristotle are set aside, and the text is read 
without this burden, it is surprising how many of his ideas are still topical 
today. 

Despite the great distance in time, these ideas immediately invite us to 
a philosophical discussion. The fact that this invitation has been happily 
accepted, and that the Nicomachean Ethics is one of the most discussed 
writings not only of Aristotle, but in the entire history of philosophy, has 
only been possible on the basis of certain preconditions: if a philosopher 
can be discussed like this from one epoch to another, this certainly 
means that the questions he raises are not tied to their particular era. 
Moreover, at least some of the concepts and conceptual distinctions 
that he makes, and the arguments drawn from them, must not be so 
closely bound up with particularities of the Greek polis, its traditions and 
residues, as to banish them a priori from systematic discourse today, from 
a universalistically oriented debate. 

Anyone who studies the Nicomachean Ethics finds that these precon¬ 
ditions are fulfilled. Both among the questions it raises, and among the 
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concepts and arguments with which these are answered, very many 
still play a role today These include fundamental concepts such as the 
distinction between poiesis and praxis, creation and action. Aristotle also 
develops a model of human action, the model of desire, that was only 
challenged for the first time by the ethics of will developed by Kant, 
and even then not simply refuted. The same goes for his idea of a truly 
practical philosophy, his idea of outline knowledge, and above all for his 
many explanations of particular questions. Even today there is much to 
be learned from his investigations of free will and choice, justice and 
friendship, incontinence ( akrasia ), pleasure ( hedone ), and the human 
vocation to a contemplative and a political life. 

In recent years the call for an “ethics without metaphysics” has been 
commonly heard. Inasmuch as “metaphysics” is understood here as the 
theory of a highest being, possibly of a world beyond, then the pro¬ 
gramme of such an “ethics without metaphysics” was already carried out 
by Aristotle, and indeed with full self-awareness and sobriety. There are 
certainly cross-references to the themes of Aristotle’s own Metaphysics, 
such as his critique of Plato’s doctrine of the idea of the Good. Even here, 
however, Aristotle’s argument, in so far as it has a bearing on ethics, is not 
metaphysical, but of a genuinely ethical nature. Just as little does Aristo¬ 
tle argue in metaphysical terms when he appeals to the characteristically 
human task, the ergon tou anthropou. And the supposed idea of the cos¬ 
mos plays virtually no role at all in his particular arguments. This is also a 
further reason to study Aristotle. He develops an ethics that—according 
to its interpretation—either needs no metaphysical premises or at least is 
content with a minimal metaphysics. 

It is in fact the converse relationship that pertains: ethics does not 
need metaphysics, but metaphysics needs ethics. The question “what is 
metaphysics for?”, in other words, is a practical and even an existential 
question. But as philosophical disciplines ethics and metaphysics are 
largely independent of one another. The justification of a life devoted to 
metaphysics, or more generally to pure theory, is rather something that 
belongs in the realm of ethical inquiry. 


2 

Aristotle’s Ethics has survived in three texts. Since 1817, when Friedrich 
Schleiermacher of the Berlin Academy of Sciences published his treatise 
Uberdie ethischen Werke des Aristoteles (Samtlichephilosophische Werke, 
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3. Abteilung, III 306-333), philological study has sought to explain this 
textual situation, “which is unique in the whole of Greek literature” 
(ibid.)- Despite a wealth of meticulously gathered observations, the “puz¬ 
zle of the three Ethics ” has still not been resolved (a survey of the state of 
research is given by Dirlmeier 1962, pp. 127-143); we can ignore this 
question here. There is essentially only one fact that has to be mentioned 
in an introduction to the Nicomachean Ethics —apart from interesting 
parallels, supplements, and indeed deviations, the three books V, VI and 
VII of the Nicomachean Ethics have also survived as books IV, V and VI 
of the Eudemian Ethics: not explicitly in the manuscripts, but present all 
the same in the form of reference to the other text. 

Where these so-called controversial books originally belonged is still 
a question of philological controversy. Dirlmeier (op. cit.) argues on 
stylistic grounds for the Nicomachean Ethics, Kenny (in The Aristotlelian 
Ethics ) for the Eudemian Ethics. Compared with the Eudemian Ethics, 
and especially with the so-called Great Ethics or Magna Moralia, it is the 
Nicomachean Ethics that develops its arguments in most detail. For this 
reason, and because this book has played by far the greatest role in the 
most significant effects of Aristotle’s Ethics in general, it has been the main 
text of reference for most studies of Aristotle’s Ethics —as well as the object 
of the present “cooperative commentary”. 

Another question that has still not been clarified is why this text is 
named after Nicomachos. This person might be Aristotle’s father, the 
personal physician to Philip II of Macedon, or else Aristotle’s son, or 
indeed some other individual with the same name. 


3 

The key word ethike translates into Latin as moralis, into German either 
as sittlich or the imported word moralisch, and into English as “ethical” 
or “moral”. Since the etymological connection is clear, there no harm in 
using the noun “morals” and the adjective “moral” in connection with 
Aristotle, as well as “morality” and “moral action”. What we understand 
by this, however, is so strongly pervaded by later ideas that the mode 
of speech is not a matter of indifference. And yet Aristotle does not 
present a “morality without morals”. He was “naturally” familiar with 
our present-day concept of “morality” as a particular form of evaluating 
human action, and of the connections that follow from this assessment; 
but evaluation for him follows in a completely different way. 
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The Nicomachean Ethics begins with the observation that the activities 
that are characteristically human have an end that the person acting 
deems to be positive, and in this sense are referred to as a good. The 
concepts of “end” and “good” are to a large extent equivalent. But the 
various ends or goods form a hierarchy, with a supreme good at the top, 
either relatively or absolutely, the summum bonum as it is called in Latin. 
Aristotle identifies this with happiness, though not with a happiness that 
arises by chance (Latin: fortuna), but with a happiness for which man 
bears responsibility himself, happiness in the sense of a successful life 
crowned with happiness (eu zen). 

Because Aristotle conceives the good ( agathon ) through concepts of 
ends (in Greek, tele), his ethics is called teleological—end-oriented. It 
is also referred to as eudemonic, happiness-oriented, as it describes the 
supreme good as happiness (Greek: eudaimonia). Both concepts, how¬ 
ever, that of teleology and that of eudaimonia, can give rise to a number of 
misunderstandings. Two of these will be mentioned in this introduction. 
In modern ethical debate, “teleological” generally refers to the utilitarian 
ethics that obliges all action to aim at the greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number, and that has played a major role in English-language writ¬ 
ing since Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. This ethics is customar¬ 
ily contrasted with the so-called deontological ethics of Immanuel Kant. 
Aristotle, however, puts forward a radically different concept of happi¬ 
ness; this can neither be maximized, nor is it always sought for everyone 
possibly affected. As a result, his ethics is not teleological in the utili¬ 
tarian sense. And because, as distinct from Kant, he does not conceive 
happiness as “the whole of well-being and contentment along with its 
conditions” ( Grundlegung; Akademie Textausgabe, IV, 393), it is also not 
eudemonic in the sense that Kant criticized. Kant himself, indeed, did 
not maintain this. At the corresponding passage, paragraph 8 (note II) of 
the Critique of Practical Reason, where he indicates a system of “material 
grounds of determination in the principle of ethics”, he does mention Epi¬ 
curus and cites in explanation the “Epicurean principle of the doctrine of 
blessedness”. But the name Aristotle does not appear, one must assume 
deliberately. (On Kant’s relationship to Aristotle, see Chapter Thirtheen 
in the present volume.) 

Aristotle’s orientation to happiness led him to propose a sober ethics, 
one that was certainly incomplete, but that was considerably “de-mor- 
alized”. Yet this is not an ethics that lacks any resonance of “duty” and 
“obligation”, a mere ethics of traditions and customs, as many neo-Aris¬ 
totelians have believed. To start with, he frequently argues from to deon 
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or dei or hds dei, i.e. from what is right and proper, and this should be 
understood (e.g. 1094324, 110734) as something more than just seemly 
in the sense of convention. Already for this reason, Aristotle breaks 
the false alternative between teleological and deontological, and can be 
located on both sides. Normative elements in the strict sense of a non- 
relativizable obligation are also contained in his concept of happiness, 
since what Aristotle develops here is not a subjective but an objective 
concept. There are more elements of this kind in his criticism of kata 
pathos zen, of life according to the passions, and in the formulas kata 
logon zen (to live according to reason, or live reasonably) and orthos 
logos (correct reason). Not least, a strictly normative content is con¬ 
tained in the concept of arete, or virtue. Aristotle means by this some¬ 
thing like the best form of humanity, human excellence. Moral virtue 
in this regard, or superior character, means something like uprightness, 
while dianoetic or intellectual virtue is a highest form of human intelli¬ 
gence. 

If we compare Aristotle’s ethics with those of today, what is strik¬ 
ing is not only the different form of evaluation, but also the fact that 
it is not purely a matter of evaluation. The fundamental term ethos, in 
fact, has a threefold sense: 1) the customary place of life, 2) the customs 
that are practised in that place, and finally 3) the way of thinking and 
cast of mind, i.e. character. On account of this second meaning, Aris¬ 
totle’s ethics has a certain similarity with contemporary human ethol¬ 
ogy, the study of that ethos which is etymologically cognate with ethos 
(cf. also Book II.1, H03ai7f.). His ethics is completely an investigation 
of behaviour, but with respect to human beings. It belongs to human 
ethology or anthropology, or as Aristotle himself puts it, to the peri ta 
anthrdpeia philosophia, the “philosophy of human nature” (Book X.9 
[10], n8ibi5). 

Since men do not act along pre-given lines specific to their species 
(“instincts”), but rather have to choose on their own responsibility be¬ 
tween a number of possibilities, Aristotle’s ethology is fundamentally 
different from the broader study of behaviour. It does not just have to 
describe behaviour, but also to evaluate it. And for Aristotle it is the sec¬ 
ond of these perspective, the normative one, that is more important. In 
this connection, however, it is not simply a matter of the superior prin¬ 
ciple and criterion of human behaviour that today we call moral princi¬ 
ple. Aristotle stands far closer to actual human life, applying to its differ¬ 
ent aspects a wealth of phenomenal considerations, phenomenological 
investigations, and analyses of methods, concepts and principles. 
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Even if philologists have still not resolved other questions, they are agreed 
on one point: the Nicomachean Ethics was not a work of Aristotle’s youth, 
but a mature one. This view is based on its composition, large stretches 
of which are well planned. Book I rapidly focuses on the guiding object 
of all human action, i.e. happiness, and goes on to develop the concept of 
this in several approaches: a) happiness is to be discussed in terms of ways 
of life ( bioi ); b) happiness is not an idea: c) in formal terms it is simply a 
supreme end, and d) substantially it is defined in terms of the specifically 
human task ( ergon tou anthropou). From the substantial concept—the 
activity of the soul according to reason, or at least not without it—there 
follows a twofold division, that of moral and intellectual virtue, which in 
turn prescribes the further articulation from Book II through to Book VI. 
In Book VII to Book X.5, “related matters” are added: incontinence or 
weakness of the will ( akrasia ), pleasure, and friendship. The high point, 
and also the conclusion, comprises an explanation of the two forms 
of life that actually make a successful and happy existence possible for 
man; above all the contemplative life, and secondly the (moral) / political 
life. 

The text can be more closely divided into seven parts: 

1. Book I deals with the method of ethics (see my own discussion 
of I.1-3 [1] below), and—in several approaches—with its object, 
happiness (John Ackrill on eudaimonia ); it also contains a critique 
of Plato’s idea of the good (see Hellmut Flashar on 1.6 [4]). 

2. Of the two kinds of virtue, Books II to V investigate the moral 
virtues (Ursula Wolf on aretai ethikai), as well as the themes of free 
will, choice and responsibility (Christof Rapp on III.1-5 [1-7]). In 
the context of the analyses of virtue, justice has the whole of Book V 
devoted to it (Gunther Bien). 

3. Book VI is concerned with human “cognitive competences”, i.e. 
with a second class of virtues, the dianoetic or intellectual virtues. 
Especially important for ethics in the stricter sense is the virtue of 
prudence ( phronesis ) (Theodor Ebert). 

4. The first part of Book VII (1-10 [1-11]) develops the theme of 
weakness of the will ( akrasia : Richard Robinson). 

5. In the second part of Book VII (11-14 [12-15]), as well as at the 
start of BookX (1-5), Aristotle investigates pleasure ( hedone : Friedo 
Ricken). 
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6. Books VIII and IX deal with friendship ( philia : Anthony Price). 

7. Finally, the second half of the final Book X (6-9) deals with the two 
forms of life that fulfil the criteria for happiness developed in Book I: 
the contemplative life and the (moral-)/political one (Wolfgang 
Kullmann). 

The above seven parts to some extent encroach on one another, but 
they also have the value of relatively independent discourses. If the 
investigation of free will, choice and responsibility and that of justice 
are counted as two distinct parts, and the two discourses of pleasure 
are counted separately, then the Nicomachean Ethics divides into ten 
parts: 

1. Book I: on happiness; 

2. Books II, III.6 [8] through IV: on the moral virtues; 

3. Book III (1-5 [1-7]): on free will, choice and responsibility; 

4. Book V: on justice; 

5. Book VI: on the intellectual virtues; 

6. Book VII.1-10 [1-11]: on incontinence or weakness of the will; 

7. Book VII. 11-14 [12-15]: the first discussion of pleasure; 

8. Books VIII and IX: on friendship; 

9. Book X. 1-5: the second discussion of pleasure; 

10. Book X. 6-9: on the contemplative and the political life (the latter 
part of chapter 9 [10] contains some remarks on education for virtue 
and the relationship of ethics to politics). 


5 

It is one of the advantages of Aristotle’s Ethics that it is able to teach 
or even compel a very precise way of thinking, and moreover one rich 
in experience. The particular arguments are as a rule presented very 
forcefully, yet they are sharply delineated; each word is well chosen, and 
likewise demands a precise and differentiated interpretation. Aristotle 
always has the corresponding phenomena in mind; to “set the apparent 
facts before us” (tithenai ta phainomena: VII.1,1145113) is an important 
methodological maxim for him. On top of this, he practises the funda¬ 
mental requirement of a science of ethics. Instead of believing that every¬ 
thing is to be found in the realm of ethics, or placing this on a radically 
new foundation, he takes account of the views of his predecessors, in par¬ 
ticular those of Socrates and Plato, but also of Eudoxus and Speusippus, 
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and at a further remove ideas from Homer, Aeschylus, Euripedes and 
Sophocles. And if he does not cite these literally, he discusses them in all 
fairness. 


6 

There are texts on ethics whose elevated language and sweeping pathos 
is hard to escape. It is not the least price to be paid for texts of this 
kind that they force on the reader the choice of supporting or opposing, 
here therefore taking an Aristotelian or an anti-Aristotelian stand. But 
Aristotle’s spirit, at the same time clear and cautious, is foreign to both of 
these—the pathos that seeks to carry the reader along, and the need to 
support a particular position. Besides, he does not try to moralize, nor 
does he seek the prophetic word. He wants to do no more, but also no 
less, than consider human action in terms of conceptual argument, i.e. 
philosophically. Finally, this is not a literary essay, but rather compressed 
lecture notes. 

A simple opposition between Aristotelians and anti-Aristotelians is 
also to be found among readers of the Nicomachean Ethics, especially in 
the most recent debates on the subject. One gets the impression, how¬ 
ever, that positions in political theory, and sometimes even just politi¬ 
cal standpoints, are partly responsible for this. All who read Aristotle for 
themselves discover in such contrary positions more in the way of one¬ 
sidedness and frequent misunderstanding (see the concluding essay 13). 
And positively, they will be motivated to various reactions, perhaps to 
connect phenomenal with analytic thinking—perhaps also to practical 
consequences. 


7 

Aristotle’s Ethics has been commented and re-read since late antiquity, 
across all the subsequent eras. In the course of this almost unique his¬ 
tory, such a wealth of secondary literature has accumulated that even 
specialists can hardly manage to survey it. Important sources are listed 
after each of the following essays, which also contain references to previ¬ 
ous discussion. The richness of the secondary literature, however, should 
not scare anyone from starting with a unconstrained study of the text for 
themselves. A text as dense as the Nicomachean Ethics cannot of course 
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be simply read through from start to finish. It has to be studied book by 
book (as we attempt in this “cooperative commentary”), and even line by 
line, with references being followed quite precisely But whoever embarks 
on this, on a thorough and independent reading, will soon see that there 
are still discoveries to be made here. 



CHAPTER TWO 


ETHICS AS PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
(BOOK 1 . 1-3 [ 1 ], 1094 A 22 - 1095 A 13 ) 


Otfried Hoffe 

The Nicomachean Ethics begins with an introduction remarkably rich 
in content. Its first three chapters present the object of the work and 
subordinate this to politics; they inquire as to the degree of exactness 
that can be expected from ethics, and explain the purpose for which 
philosophical ethics is pursued. 

These chapters can be divided into two main parts. The first and 
shorter part (109431-22) introduces the subject, i.e. the good ( agathon ), 
understood as the purpose or end of human activities. At the same 
time, these activities, by their structure, are characterized by a movement 
towards an end, a desire or striving ( ephiesthai or orexis). In the context 
of the different and hierarchically ordered aims, there is specifically a 
superlative of the good, i.e. an end that is pursued for its own sake, 
the best {to ariston), which in the following chapter is identified with 
happiness (I.4 [2], i095ai8f.). 

The explanations that follow, however, are not concerned with this, but 
rather with the more wide-ranging second main part, which is known as 
the excursus on method (i094a22-i095bi3; for the concept of happiness 
see Ackrill below, and the final section of my concluding essay). Aristotle 
starts this (a22-26) by naming three perspectives that he then deals with 
in reverse order: 

a. Ethics serves life, and thus has a practical or even existential impor¬ 
tance (1094322-24 and I094b27-i095ai3): 

b. Appropriate to this form of knowledge is a typd(i) —i.e. an “outline 
knowledge” and a hds epi to poly —a knowledge “for the most part” 
(1094324-26 and i094bn-27); 

c. Einally, Aristotle inquires as to which science {episteme) or faculty 
{dynamis) these considerations belong to (1094325 f.), and answers 
that it is that of political science (i094a26-bn). 
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i. Ethics and politics 

There is a widespread view that the leading good for man, happiness, 
is something very personal, perhaps even private. Aristotle develops 
a different concept, and its specific difference begins already at this 
point, where he ascribes it to a region that we generally class as sub¬ 
sidiary in competence, i.e. politics. The difference indicated here could 
be roughly equated with the opposition of “personal/private” and “polit¬ 
ical”, or indeed ascribed to the difference between antiquity and moder¬ 
nity. Whereas in the modern age a personal or private concept predomi¬ 
nates, even one that is private on principle—happiness as a feeling of hap¬ 
piness or a certain inner condition, in antiquity as represented by Aristo¬ 
tle happiness can only be realized within a polis or a state. Related to this 
is the thesis that goes back to the great Aristotelian of the modern age, 
Hegel: that Aristotle conceived “political philosophy as the general and 
completely practical philosophy” ( Lectures on the History of Philosophy; 
Gesammelte Werke 19, 225). For Hegel, ethics and politics are insepara¬ 
bly connected, and indeed, ethics appears as a discipline subordinate to 
politics. 

But these introductory chapters raise considerations against these 
explanations: on the one hand against an opposition between “personal/ 
private” and “political”, on the other against a subordination of philo¬ 
sophical ethics to political philosophy, and these are reinforced in later 
passages. For example, Aristotle asks what task is characteristically hu¬ 
man, the “function of man” ( ergon tou anthropou: i097b24f.), and re¬ 
sponds with two elements that are certainly personal, but are general 
rather than private: the “activity of the soul” ( psyches energeia), and logos 
or reason. And to complement this, he sees this characteristic task as suc¬ 
cessful where man leads an existence that, taken in itself, is apolitical, the 
bios thedretikos. The political life, on the other hand, is recognized only 
as the second-best form (X.6-9). This also goes against the view of the 
Hegelian J. Ritter (1969,128), that “man as a rational being” is “for Aris¬ 
totle ... concretely anchored in the polis and its institutions”. 

If the introductory chapters were actually intended to explain the con¬ 
nection between two philosophical disciplines, then the noun qualified 
by “political” (1094327), i.e. episteme, would have to be understood in 
the sense of a scientific discipline. According to the lines that precede 
it, however, it requires not just episteme but also dynamis (a26). In the 
usual translation of dynamis as science or faculty, therefore, there are two 
heterogeneous possibilities; ethics belongs either to political science or 
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to the political faculty, and consequently either to political theory or to 
political practice. Since the following lines only speak of epistemai, and 
ascribe states ( poleis ) the right to prescribe these (a28f.), the expression 
is hardly meant in the more narrow terminological meaning, as scientific 
or philosophical discipline, and certainly not in the sense of a “capac¬ 
ity to demonstrate” ( hexis apodeiktike: VI.3, 113^31 £). As frequently 
in Aristotle, episteme here has the meaning of specialist ability, specialist 
competence or understanding of the subject. It is not ethics that Aris¬ 
totle speaks of as a scientific discipline, but rather the object of ethics, 
and this, i.e. the supreme good, is what he subordinates to specialist 
political understanding or, in short, to politics. The subordination that 
is maintained here is not that of philosophical ethics to political philoso¬ 
phy, but rather of happiness to politics. Hence it appears to contradict 
the concluding thesis mentioned above, the priority of contemplative 
over political existence; but we shall see that this appearance is decep¬ 
tive. 

Five arguments are presented in favour of politics: these lead not to 
one and the same thesis, but to two theses, which I shall label T1 and T2. 
The second, third and fourth arguments are a basis for Thesis 1, the fifth 
argument for Thesis 2, while the first argument can be read either as a 
higher-level thesis common to Ti and T2 or as a criterion for these. 

According to the argument that is common to Ti and T2, one should 
expect of expert competence the same particularity as of the object itself, 
i.e. a superlative character. The second argument is already expressed in 
the form of a superlative—“most authoritative” ( kyridtate , from kyrios: 
master), and “most truly the master art” ( malista architektonike). It con¬ 
sists in the observation of a directive function: politics prescribes which 
competences are to be learned, and to what degree (i094a28-b2). The 
third and fourth arguments reinforce this directive function: on the one 
hand, even the most esteemed faculties are subordinate to politics (b2f), 
while on the other side politics decrees laws as to what is to be done and 
allowed (b4-6; cf. V.i [3], ii29bi9f). 

Today, in an age of scepticism towards metaphysics, and in order to 
be taken seriously in a scientific sense, ethics are proposed with the 
emphasis of an “ethics without metaphysics”. Although Aristotle is often 
adduced as a counter-example, these introductory chapters themselves 
follow this supposedly new programme. Not only does he speak of 
a subordination of ethics to politics, rather than to metaphysics. In 
the context of a provisional appraisal—the aim of politics embraces 
the aims of all other capacities (b6f.)—, Aristotle also brings in those 
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anti-metaphysical points that he elaborates in his critique of Plato’s idea of 
the good (1-4-6 [4], especially 10961333-35). In deliberate contradiction 
to the prototype of a metaphysical entity, the idea of the Good, he 
concerns himself with “the good for man” ( tanthropinon agathon; I.i, 
1094b 7 )- 

He remains faithful to this programme as his arguments are further 
developed. The decisive concepts, such as a task or function of man 
(ergon tou anthropou; 1 . 7 [6], i097b24f.) certainly make statements of an 
essential kind, and thus express a certain essentialism (even if a cautious 
one). But they do not assume a metaphysical world beyond. Metaphysics 
is only present in the unproblematic sense in which ethics like every other 
discipline deploys general basic concepts that transcend any particular 
discipline. 

Yet these two superlatives—“most authoritative” and “most truly the 
master art”—still do not establish the precise importance of politics. 
The options that are brought into consideration as alternatives actually 
relativize its importance—and not just because politics is superior only 
in relation to such practical competences as war, economics and rhetoric. 
And precisely on account of its having only a relative superiority, it is no 
contradiction if Aristotle in other respects rejects the priority of politics: 
in VI.7 (1141320-22), “it would be strange to think that the art of politics, 
or practical wisdom, is the best knowledge, since man is not the best thing 
in the world”—and in Book X, which argues that the contemplative life 
is most conducive to happiness. 

These alternatives also imply something else: happiness on the one 
hand, and politics on the other, do not take the place of strategic, eco¬ 
nomic and rhetorical competence; they simply relativize the rank of 
these. Politics does not have an exclusive character that rules out other 
options, but rather an inclusive character, i.e. it comprises ( periechei ) 
these and at the same time directs them in a legislative ( nomothetouses ) 
manner. Finally, is it only these particular competences or “arts” that are 
relativized, not ethics, which is not mentioned as an alternative to pol¬ 
itics here. Even the fourth argument cannot be invoked in favour of a 
superiority of political philosophy to philosophical ethics. 

It is only in the fifth and last argument that such a priority arises, 
though only a slight one. Thesis T2 maintains that individuals and states 
pursue the same good or end (cf. Pol. VII.1, i323b4of. and VII.15, 
i334an); in the case of peoples and states, however, this good is in¬ 
creased (EN Li, i094b7-io; similarly Pol. IV.9, i294b6-io). The com¬ 
parative implies that already with the individual, the intended good, i.e. 
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happiness, enjoys every outstanding quality; it is perfect (teleion), desir¬ 
able (agapeton), beautiful (kalon) and divine ( theion ). Thesis T2 thus 
deserves a modest summary interpretation: in communities it is not only 
individuals, but the many, who enjoy happiness. 

If it is better that communities share out happiness, it would be still 
better if this extended to the community of all communities, i.e. to 
humanity as a whole. The great Aristotelian of the Middle Ages, Thomas 
Aquinas, draws precisely this conclusion in his commentary on Aristo¬ 
tle’s Ethics. He does not however add that Aristotle did not himself make 
this extrapolation and universalization; neither here nor in other pas¬ 
sages of his Ethics or the Politics does Aristotle show himself a cosmopoli¬ 
tan. On the basis of this deficit, so-called communitarians defend against 
universalism from Kant to Rawls the value of clearly defined “communi¬ 
ties” and claim Aristotle as one of their own number. The extrapolation 
made by Aquinas, however, shows how readily the Aristotelian approach 
is extended to universalism. And there are several other reasons against 
enlisting Aristotle in the ranks of the communitarians (see my conclud¬ 
ing essay). 

Aristotle is sometimes attributed an organic understanding of the 
state. In this interpretation, the individual would be only a member 
of an organism, and unable to attain the good by himself. The above 
comparative refutes this interpretation; happiness is perfect already in the 
individual; in the state it is simply increased. Aristotle does not even give 
the state a normative superiority over the individual, or say that in case 
of conflict individuals should subordinate their interests to those of the 
state. His criticism of Plato in the Politics (II.1-6) also rejects a normative 
superiority of the state. Even the cautious interpretation of W. Jaeger 
(1954-1955), i.e. the idea of a “political humanism” in which man only 
develops his possibilities fully in the context of the polis, is only partially 
true. For the bios theoretikos that elevates reason and with it humanity 
is seen as apolitical when taken by itself. And finally, in the further 
course of the Nicomachean Ethics there is no talk of the superiority of 
the state. 

How then are political philosophy and philosophical ethics related? 
On the one hand, there are a number of connections between the two dis¬ 
ciplines. Thus the basic concepts of ethics—happiness, the moral virtues 
(particularly here that of justice), and friendship—likewise play a major 
role in politics. Conversely, these moral virtues—irrespective of their 
anchorage in the character of the individual—have their basis in the life of 
the polis, and its laws should foster the good life (cf. X.9 [10]). Moreover, 
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happiness can be realized in the biospolitikos, the (moral)/political life. 
On the other hand, there is a clear division of labour between the two dis¬ 
ciplines; and in this respect Aristotle distances himself from Plato, who 
in the Republic integrated the whole of ethics into politics: whereas Aris¬ 
totle develops the basic normative concepts in ethics, and to this extent 
gives it superiority, on the other hand this deals with the personal con¬ 
ditions that help the individual to happiness, and leaves Politics with the 
investigation of institutions and constitutions, including the conditions 
of political stability and political decline. 

Given that there is not a rank order, but a side-by-side one, Aristo¬ 
tle’s other description is more exact, this likewise being not a hierarchic 
one, but simply comprehensive: he peri ta anthropeia philosophia (X.9 
[10], n8ibi5). As a “philosophy of human nature”, ethics and politics 
together form the core of a philosophical doctrine of man, a philosoph¬ 
ical anthropology, whose basic normative concepts, virtue and vice, are 
unknown to both animals and gods (VII.1,1145325 f.) 


2. Outline knowledge 

Considerations of method are to be found not only in the introductory 
chapter, but scattered throughout the whole text. The following are sim¬ 
ply the most important of these: 

1. 1.2 [1], 1094322-26: a precursor of the two theses of the first excur¬ 
sus on method; 

2. I.3 [1], I094bn-i095ai3: first excursus on method, with the theses 
of outline ( typd(i)) knowledge and practical philosophy; 

3. I.4 [2], I095a30-bi3: second excursus on method. The difference 
between two kinds of philosophical study (arguing from or to first 
principles) is the basis for the partial thesis contained in the thesis 
of practical philosophy, that ethics is not suitable for young peo¬ 
ple; 

4. I.7,1098a26-b8: the third excursus on method reinforces the typd(i) 
character and supplements the indication as regards the study of 
principles; 

5. I.8-9: Aristotle introduces as a new methodological perspective the 
legomena, i.e. “what is commonly said” about a question; 

6. II.2, Ii03b26-ii04an: the fourth excursus on method repeats the 
two points of view of the first; 
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7. Of the further indications we will only mention here that from 
the discourse on weakness of the will or akrasia; this is a closing 
remark on method, with importance not only for ethics. One must 
a) present the apparent facts, and b) first discuss the difficulties, and 
c) then prove all or the most important of the common opinions 
(endoxa , which corresponds to the legomena of point 5). “For if 
we both resolve the difficulties and leave the common opinions 
undisturbed, we shall have proved the case sufficiently” (VII. 1, 
H45b2-7). 

The following discussion brings in the other methodological indications, 
but centres on the line of argument of the introductory chapter. The two 
theses presented there—of outline knowledge and practical philosophy— 
are at first glance surprising, even provocative, but by virtue of Aristotle’s 
argument they turn out to be plausible, and moreover even topical still 
today. 

Aristotle asks first of all what degree of precision ( akribes: 1094b 13, 
b24) is to be expected, and answers with three expressions: pachylos 
(roughly), typd(i) (in outline), and hds epi to poly (for the most part) 
(i094b2ofi). Whilst the two other expressions occur relatively often, the 
first expression is only found in this one place in the whole of Aristotle’s 
work (Index Aristotelicus, ed. Bonitz, 573). It strengthens the content of 
the second expression, so that two relatively independent expressions 
remain, these being in no way equivalent: 

Typos originally described both the instrument and the product of an 
impression, and later additionally the outline that reproduces only the es¬ 
sential of its model, the sketch. Who speaks “as in a typos” does not falsify 
his cause, or render it inexact in the various senses of a) imprecise, con¬ 
fused, b) superficial or not strict enough, c) objectively erroneous. The 
statement holds rather without restriction; although its truth is approxi¬ 
mate, it is still valid, but it does not present its subject exhaustively, only 
in its basic features or in outline. An outline statement of this kind does 
not lack exactitude in the sense of strictness, but rather in the sense of 
detail. It is not the same with a “fids epi to poly” expression, for exam¬ 
ple “honey water is good for fever” (Met. VI.2, i027a23 £). In the context 
of the three kinds of statement—necessarily true, mostly true, and acci¬ 
dentally true (An. post. 1 .30 and Met. VI.2)—here as distinct from the 
necessary expressions the expressed content is not always true (e.g. that 
a man is a living being), but as distinct from accidentally true statements 
(e.g. that a white man is musical: Met. VI.2,1027a!! f.) it generally is so. 
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What the two expressions, “in outline” and “for the most part”, mean 
more closely in Aristotle’s Ethics results from the four-part line of argu¬ 
ment. This is in fact strictly constructed along academic lines, and thus 
serves as an example that Aristotle’s Ethics does not dispense with scien¬ 
tific rigour. From (1), a general epistemological principle, that of exact 
correspondence to the object (109^11-14), and (2) certain proper¬ 
ties and difficulties that are characteristic of the ethical object (bi4~ 
19), the conclusion follows (3) that characteristic of ethics is both a 
“for the most part” and an outline knowledge (bi3-22; cf. for outline 
knowledge the third and fourth excursus on method: 1.7, 1098322-33 
and II.2, ii03b34-ii04an). (4) Again by invoking a general principle 
Aristotle asks the listener to expect only a degree of precision of this 
kind. 

(1) The principle of precision being proportional to the object. The method¬ 
ological particularity of ethics is not simply derived from a difficulty of 
the object. Aristotle begins with a general epistemological principle, that 
not only allows reference to the object, but actually demands this. There 
has in recent years been a tendency to measure scientificity by a single 
standard, and to take deductive proof ( apodeixis ; cf. An. post., esp. 1 .1-4) 
and with it mathematics as the model of this. Those inclined in this way 
either seek with Spinoza an ethics “ more geometrico ”, or demean ethics, 
since this search does not promise success, but only a lesser scientificity; 
on the assumption that they still recognize ethics as a science, they see it 
as marked by an epistemic deficit. Even some specialists share this view, 
that in his Ethics Aristotle did not seek the same degree of scientificity as 
he did elsewhere in his work: “Since ethics is practical, issuing in particu¬ 
lar action, it requires a dialectical rather than a scientifically demonstra¬ 
tive approach” (Rorty 1980, 2). 

This view might seek to appeal to the fourth step in Aristotle’s argu¬ 
ment. That it is a sign of inadequate education ( paideia ; cf. De Part- 
ibus Animalium I.i, 63931 f.) to expect from an orator a (compelling) 
proof, but from a mathematician only a credible speech, might mean 
that ethics has to renounce mathematical rigour and rest content like an 
orator with mere plausibility. The context suggests a different mode of 
reading, which is confirmed by examination of other texts of Aristotle, 
the Posterior Analytics and the Rhetoric. According to these, the orator 
should not just persuade but convince, and for this purpose needs two 
elements that are required for mathematics and any other science (cf. An. 
post. I.i, 7iai-n); he argues in the form of conclusion (syllogismos) and 
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induction ( epagoge ). For his other purpose, which is genuine, but credi¬ 
ble rather than compelling, speech ( Rhet. I.i), he modifies both elements. 
Whether conclusion or induction—instead of the completely explained 
but also circumstantial form we have that abbreviated variant that focuses 
on the decisive point; in the former case it is the so-called enthymem, the 
abbreviated conclusion, that is decisive, and in the latter the abbreviated 
induction, the example (cf. Rhet. II.20-26). 

Now the fact that mathematics and rhetoric are different from one 
another (see also Met. II.3, 995a6f.) has two implications: not only that 
even a good orator does not deliver compelling proofs, but also that an 
orator who attempts a compelling proof, an argument more geometrico, 
will stumble against the criteria of quality for a good speech. Anyone who 
does not know how to focus on the decisive point will bore his audience. 
Conversely, a mathematician fails in his task if he delivers a scintillating 
lecture but which lacks a compelling proof. 

As opposed to the contrary tendency of the modern age, Aristotle rep¬ 
resents a principle of epistemological flexibility. He does not abandon the 
ideal of scientificity, that of the compelling proof, presented in the Pos¬ 
terior Analytics. Knowing that the ideal cannot be realized in all classes 
of object, he opts in general for the principle of appropriate precision (cf. 
Hoffe 1971, part II; on the concept of precision, cf. also Kurz 1970 and 
Anagnostopoulous 1994). He draws here on the analogy of handicraft, in 
two different variants: (1) The thesis of the first excursus on method, that 
the same precision cannot be demanded in the (various) crafts (1094b 12- 
14), means that for example a blacksmith is allowed a degree of toler¬ 
ance that is forbidden to a goldsmith. 1 (2) The third excursus on method 
(1.7, 1098326-33) expands this proposition, when he maintains that a 
carpenter and a geometer (in the sense of a mathematician) investigate 
the right angle in different ways. The explanation that they each seek the 
right angle to the extent that is useful for their work might suggest toler¬ 
ances specific to the material; but in the mathematical question as to the 
nature of the right angle (1098331), these limits are not just narrower, 
they disappear altogether. 


1 A remark of Wittgenstein in Philosophical Investigations: part one, para. 88 can also 
be read as a paraphrase of Aristotle: “Am I inexact when I do not give our distance from 
the sun to the nearest foot, or tell a joiner the width of a table to the nearest thousandth 
of an inch?”. 
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(2) The difficulty of the object of ethics is seen by Aristotle as lying in 
its lack of constancy, a fact that arises in two ways. On the one hand, 
because there are major differences and a high degree of uncertainty 
with the good and the just—in the former case one could think of the 
varying context, in the latter the dictum “other countries or times, other 
customs”—, the object of ethics appears as simply a human work, a con¬ 
vention ( nomos ), as opposed to any moment of nature ( physis ), which 
here means that any connection over and above the positive is lack¬ 
ing (109^14-16). On the other hand, goods such as wealth or even 
courage do not always contain what they promise. Because they only 
assist happiness as a rule and sometimes allow the party in question to 
suffer harm—wealth can lead to envy or inspire theft or blackmail, while 
courage can endanger one’s life—they demonstrate a certain ambiguity 
in relation to their task of serving the guiding good. The goods men¬ 
tioned do not unrestrictedly lead to happiness, they do so only condi¬ 
tionally. 

(3a) “For the most part” knowledge. If the two difficulties are ascribed to 
the statements on method that follow, then outline knowledge belongs to 
differences and inconstancy, “for the most part” knowledge to ambiguity. 
To start with the second: there are certainly external goods, like wealth, 
that serve the highest human good of happiness; basic moral qualities 
such as courage are also conducive to happiness. Both serve their purpose 
of happiness—but not always, only generally. 

Book III.5 deals with things that generally happen in connection 
with deliberation ( bouleusis or bouluesthai). Anyone who embarks on a 
deliberation combines the knowledge of being in a certain state (“these 
things are in my power and achievable”) with a critique of a “mechanical” 
application of rules laid down as pre-given recipes. Convinced that there 
are no secure ways and means to the end of happiness, no reliable recipes, 
he takes the trouble of a reflection that is both sensible and creative. 
Instead of blindly relying on certain rules, he seeks realizable possibilities 
of action and weighs up one against the others. 

“For the most part” propositions also appear in Book V, the dis¬ 
cussion on justice. Because justice ( dikaiosyne ) is committed to gen¬ 
eral rules (laws), it requires a corrective virtue in order to “do justice” 
to the individual case. It is equity ( epieikeia ) that knows how to rec¬ 
ognize special individual cases, and then deviate accordingly from the 
rule (V.10 [14], H37bi3f.; cf. Rhet. 1 .13 and also Plato, Republic 294a- 
296a). 
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For the cases where Aristotle recognizes only a restricted capacity 
to produce happiness, not just with external goods but also with basic 
moral attitudes, he admits the risky character of human existence. Virtue 
remains a necessary condition for the end of human life, and yet it cannot 
guarantee this end. On the one hand, it can produce consequences that 
are harmful to happiness, while on the other, it does not prevent anyone 
from falling prey to misfortune. Virtue can indeed compensate for the 
petty misfortunes of life, and in the case of great misfortune it prevents 
someone from being ground down. But it cannot prevent happiness from 
being interrupted—the example of Priam that Aristotle gives in 1 .9 [10], 
110035-9—or indeed completely destroyed (Book 1 .10 [11], noob22f.). 

The limited conduciveness of even the virtues to happiness has an 
implication that Aristotle does not himself draw. If he never says that 
one should abandon courage for the sake of happiness, if on the contrary 
he calls “properly ( kyrids ) brave” someone who shows courage “where 
death is noble” (III.6 [9], ni5a32f.), he in fact holds the requirement of 
courage as superior even to the interest of life itself. He sees this valid as 
an end in itself, without any restriction. From this unrestricted validity, 
the theoretical consequence then follows that the principle of happiness 
is not the unrestricted highest end of human action. What we today call 
moral principle is already at work here, in antiquity and in Aristotle’s 
Ethics, with the virtues and what is the embodiment or the origin of the 
virtues, i.e. moral uprightness. 

Since Aristotle does not draw this conclusion, a tension arises, even a 
contradiction. 1) Either happiness is reduced if someone dies as a result 
of courage; in which case courage is not demanded without qualification, 
but only as a general rule; or, to put it in Kantian terms, it is only 
pragmatically valid, i.e. so long as it serves happiness. 2) Or else courage 
is indicated without qualification, i.e. categorically; in which case it is 
not just demanded as a general rule, but always, which then offers two 
alternatives in relation to happiness: (2.1) Death as a result of courage in 
no way reduces happiness. In this option happiness can still remain the 
guiding principle; there is no ambiguity about happiness, and no “for the 
most part” statement. (2.2) A death of this kind does reduce happiness. 
Then there certainly are “for the most part” statements; the categorical 
obligation of courage means that happiness is not the highest principle; 
and in relation to the actual highest principle there are not “for the most 
part” statements, but “always” statements. To sum up: in whatever way we 
interpret the content of the matter, there is an inconsistency in Aristotle’s 
position. 
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(3b) Outline knowledge. Aristotle recognizes the first kind of inconstancy, 
differences in situations and social conventions or habits, without thereby 
abandoning the idea of non-conventional or super-positive obligations. 
(See his discussion of natural and legal justice: V.7 [10], H34bi8f.). For 
the corresponding task of ethics, to deal with different conditions of 
application with obligations that remain the same, he responds with the 
idea of a typd(i )—an outline knowledge. 

The expression typd(i) appears both in his Ethics and in other writings, 
in two senses. In the relative sense, Aristotle means a provisional defini¬ 
tion which is later on supplied with detail (this is clear at the start of the 
treatment of justice: Book V.i, 112936-31). The same goes for hypotypo- 
sai in 1.7,1098320-22, as the concept of “the good for man” that is intro¬ 
duced here is defined more closely in the course of the text (see also Top. 
Li, ioiai8-24; Met. VII.3, i029a7f.; Pol. III.4,1276^9). In the second, 
absolute sense he means a concluding result with the undertone that no 
more than this can reasonably be expected from philosophy. The present 
excursus on method uses the second sense, that of detail adequate to the 
subject. According to this, even in detailed investigations ethics grasps 
its object only in outline, not completely. 

Things that have absolutely an outline character in this sense are: 1) the 
explanation of the influence of descendants on the happiness of the dead 
( 1 .11, 1101324-28); 2), the investigation of choice (III.3 [5], 1113312- 
14); 3) that of the genus of the virtues (III. 5 [8], ni4b26-28; and 4) that 
of courage (III.9 [12], ni7b20-22). In all these cases what is involved 
is not, as many commentators assume, a question of objective versus 
subjective knowledge. These are not statements that are only valid in most 
cases, nor are they ones that Aristotle holds to be only plausible; like the 
propositions of mathematics, they do in fact pertain to the essence of the 
matter in question. 

We should distinguish here, therefore, between practical statements 
that are valid in most cases, and ethical statements that, even if they 
always pertain, do not present the matter in hand completely, but only 
in outline. The fact that deliberation (III.3 [5], ni2b8f.), and in a dif¬ 
ferent fashion law (V.10 [14], H37bi5 £), apply to their objects in most 
cases, is not itself a rule that holds for most cases, but always. Likewise, 
courage always consists in a mean between cowardice and foolhardi¬ 
ness (III.6-9 [9-12]). But what precisely the mean involves in a par¬ 
ticular case is something that ethics leaves open, and only in this way 
does it contrast with mathematics. Since mathematics investigates an 
object that is in the literal sense abstract, an object that abstracts from 
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material (and therefore also from situational) concreteness (Met. II.3, 
995314-17), it can treat of this with full completeness. In human action, 
on the other hand, concreteness is always involved, and this is some¬ 
thing that ethics cannot and does not seek to explain in the individual 
case. 

On good grounds, i.e. in order not to get lost in unnecessary detail 
(1.11, noia26) and therefore let side issues swamp the main ones (1.7, 
i098a32f.), Aristotle’s Ethics does not seek complete descriptions of cor¬ 
rect action, but only a kind of structural grid. This firstly denotes the 
essence that remains the same; and secondly, it understands that the con¬ 
crete realization is also part of the essence of the matter; thirdly, therefore, 
it leaves this additional part open, since it depends on situations that are 
always different, and moreover on differing faculties and resources, as 
well as on the different customs of a society. In this way, the agent is left 
a wide room for manoeuvre, without the obligation that lies in the idea 
of a correct action being abandoned. The structural grid, in other words, 
leaves this openness only where it is appropriate: not in the (normative) 
nature of the ethical objects, in the nature of choice, of courage, etc., but 
only where non-philosophical competences are involved: in the individ¬ 
ual social- and context-dependent contextualization. 

Because ethics necessarily leaves out a moment that belongs to the 
nature of its object, i.e. the individual, it can be said that it speaks 
ouk akribds, not precisely (II.2, 110432). The situation is different in 
biology, which according to Aristotle can be differentiated according to 
the particular case. The precision that is lacking in the outline knowledge 
of ethics, however, affects neither the correctness of a statement nor the 
strictness of its argument, but only the degree of detail. And in the case of 
this outline knowledge that is not merely relative, but absolute, this detail 
is contributed not by philosophy, but by practice. 

This kind of openness is not bound up with any special features of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, e.g. its teleological or eudemonic character. There is on 
the contrary an ethical-theoretical or meta-ethical understanding that 
is generally valid. In complex decision situations, as well as at times of 
crisis in orientation, one may well expect ethics to propose concrete 
solutions, ready-made recipes. But what is needed for this is empirical 
knowledge, as well as the ability to perceive the relevant factors and bring 
together their normative and their empirical elements, i.e. that power of 
judgement that Aristotle calls prudence or practical wisdom (phronesis). 
Since philosophy is indeed aware of both requirements, for which it is 
not responsible, the expectations mentioned above are in fact not just 
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too high, but actually misguided. Moreover, those who seek recipes from 
others for their own lives thereby declare themselves to be immature; 
and a philosophy of responsible action should not encourage such an 
attitude. 

The precision of discussion that is characteristic of the excursus on 
method stands out in sharper relief when we contrast it with a statement 
from Book VI, the treatment of the dianoetic or intellectual virtues. Here 
Aristotle declares wisdom ( sophia ) to be the most complete ( akribestate ) 
form of all “knowledges” ( epistemai , here again in the broader sense of 
the term: VI.7, ii4iai6). As in the Metaphysics (I.i, 98oa2i~982a3), so 
too in the Nicomachean Ethics (VI. 7) wisdom does not mean a vener¬ 
able experience of life. More broadly understood, it rather means any 
perfected specialist competence, and more narrowly, that ability to rec¬ 
ognize those genuinely first principles ( archai ) that are needed for “first 
philosophy” or metaphysics. But if this ability is called most complete, it 
is so in a different sense from that of the excursus on method; according 
to this, a science is the more complete, the fewer premises on which it is 
based. In this sense, for example, arithmetic is superior to geometry. And 
the most complete, since the poorest in premises, is First Philosophy or 
sophia, since not only does this not assume its genuinely first premises, 
the principles, but it thematizes them. (There is a hierarchical ranking of 
completeness also in Met. XII.3, i078aiof.) 

If we apply these ideas to the Nicomachean Ethics, then the purely for¬ 
mal investigation of happiness (1.4 [5]), being poor in premises, would 
have to be seen as more complete than that which requires additional 
premises. According to the purely formal definition of happiness, how¬ 
ever, this would not be the most complete expression of happiness, but 
on the contrary, it is still necessary to enargesteron the matter: i.e. to give 
a clearer account ( 1 .7 [6], i097b23 fi). Here it is not the statement that is 
poorer in premises that is given superior rank, but rather the “more sub¬ 
stantial” one, which is richer in premises for this purpose. The statements 
on sophia display differences internal to theory, whereas our excursus on 
method involves a difference between theory and practice; in the one case 
the distinctions are within the universal, in the other the difference from 
the universal of ethics to the individual who ultimately decides in ethical 
practice. 
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3. Practical philosophy 

The third part of these introductory chapters is dominated by the idea 
of a practical philosophy, powerfully effective but often misunderstood 
(i094b27-i095an; the very last lines, an-ai3, just conclude this). The 
fact that ethics—and likewise political philosophy—has practice as its 
object, is self-explanatory; but the intention pursued here is not quite so 
self-evident. Aristotle says in a lapidary and provocative way that the end 
aimed at ( telos ) is not knowledge ( gnosis ) but action ( praxis ; similarly II. 2, 
11031526 f. and X.9 [10], H79a35-b2). Equally provocative, if not more 
so, is the further thesis that it is only for the person who has directed his 
efforts in accordance with rational principle ( kata logon ) that a knowl¬ 
edge of these subjects will be of great value. Practice appears altogether 
in a threefold function: as object, as end, and as presupposition. 

In one of the most striking works of ethics in the English language, 
G.E. Moore’s Principia Ethica (1903, para 14), the author counters Aris¬ 
totle’s practical intention with precisely the opposite thesis: “The direct 
task of ethics,” he says, “is knowledge and not action.” Aristotle would 
not directly contradict Moore here, but simply prefer the indefinite arti¬ 
cle: knowledge can certainly be “an” end, yet “the” end of ethics, its final 
purpose, does not lie in knowledge. 

Aristotle’s Ethics does not seek to attain its practical purpose either 
by way of moral admonition—preaching or the calling to convert are 
absolutely foreign to it—or through political action or instruction on 
this, but exclusively modo theoretico. His practical philosophy is not, 
as Teichmuller (1879) believed in the nineteenth century, a work of 
“practical reason”, phrdnesis. (On the controversies of that time, and 
some later ones, cf. Hoffe 1971, ch. 2.) The second excursus on method 
tells against this view, as here Aristotle explicitly makes the claim of 
a study of principles. He only sees it as necessary to make a distinc¬ 
tion and contrast the descending, “deductive” path from first principles 
(apo ton archon) to the ascending, “inductive” path towards such princi¬ 
ples {epi tas archas: 1 .4 [2], i095a3of.). (On the study of principles, see 
also I.7, I098a33-b8). Aristotle applies the same distinction in the the¬ 
oretical disciplines (cf. Physics, I.i). And the two things, both practical 
and theoretical philosophy, make use in the first instance of the ascend¬ 
ing study of principles, beginning with “things evident to us” and mov¬ 
ing from there towards what is “known in itself”, the principles. Valid 
too, not only for practical but equally for theoretical philosophy, is the 
methodological indication in the discourse on akrasia, which can be 
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read as an explanation of the ascending investigation of principles (cf. 
Owen 1975): that one has to ascertain the phenomena, discuss diffi¬ 
culties, and take account of accepted views. In short, practical philos¬ 
ophy essentially follows the same methods as theoretical philosophy; it 
does not seek to directly instruct in the good and upright life, but rather 
to analyse this by means of concepts, arguments, and a critique of dis¬ 
course. 

In order to understand the idea of a practical philosophy, it is neces¬ 
sary to establish a step-by-step perspective on the goal. The immediate 
end does not consist in action, but in the understanding of action; to this 
extent ethics belongs unambiguously to theory, as this is defined today. 
But in contrast to a knowledge that is sufficient in itself, i.e. as distinct 
from “theoretical theory”, knowledge in the case of this “practical the¬ 
ory” has no purpose in itself. It forms an intermediate end, which is only 
meaningful if it serves a further end, precisely that of practice. To con¬ 
tinue with Aristotle’s image: knowledge ( gnosis ) should present the end 
of human life, i.e. happiness, so clearly to the eye that it hits the target like 
an archer (1094322-24). 

It is well known that Plato already posited a practical intention. The 
clearest example of this is offered by his philosophy of kingship (Republic 
V, 473), according to which misfortune in states ( poleis ) only comes to 
an end either if philosophers become kings or if those who are presently 
known as kings concern themselves honestly and thoroughly with philos¬ 
ophy. As against this view, Aristotle posits a differentiation. He does not 
commit the whole of philosophy to a practical purpose, but rather sep¬ 
arates disciplines that do not seek anything other than knowledge from 
those where knowledge is not an end in itself. From the perspective of 
the history of philosophy, therefore, the complementary idea to practi¬ 
cal philosophy, that of a purely theoretical philosophy, is no less impor¬ 
tant. 

This idea of a practical philosophy does not lay down a less exact pro¬ 
gramme of study, nor even a particular method, but simply a direction of 
study. This also keeps its meaning even if we depart from Aristotle. Again 
what is involved is an ethical-theoretical or meta-ethical understanding, 
as practised also by philosophers who were largely indifferent to Aristo¬ 
tle’s normative programme, and whom we generally see as alternatives to 
Aristotle: by Hobbes or Kant, for example, or in Nietzsche’s philosophical 
critique of morals (cf. Hoffe 1988). Whether it is or is not their intention, 
these and other moral philosophers are Aristotelians in a dual respect. 
On the one hand, they do not pursue ethics as an end in itself, but with a 
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practical object; and on the other, they practise in this respect an outline 
knowledge, since its guiding purpose, i.e. practice, while sought through 
knowledge, is not reached by knowledge alone. Now there may be moral 
philosophers who are not Aristotelians in either of these meta-ethical 
respects, in which case however they have to dismiss the question as to 
what they want to achieve with their ethics: but do they really just want 
to pursue an intellectual “glass bead game”? 

How then can philosophy fulfil its practical task? It must firstly embark 
on the basic problems that are raised in actual life, and secondly, must 
study life not just in terms of formalism and principles, but also substan¬ 
tially and in a manner with fruitful perspectives. Aristotle’s ethics fulfils 
both conditions in an exemplary way. Its practical character begins with 
its striking wealth of themes relevant to life. There is also in the introduc¬ 
tory chapters (1.1-5 [1-3]) a discussion of those difficulties of orientation 
and legitimization which form the background to Aristotle’s Ethics. These 
can be arranged in three dimensions; two of these emerge in the present 
excursus on method, while a third dimension appears in the second chap¬ 
ter. 

The last practical difficulty, which however is actually the first from 
the systemic point of view, is that various contending strategies of life 
(bioi: I.5 [3]) present themselves to people. On account of this difficulty, 
people do not know how best to attain their self-evident end in life, 
which is happiness. The second difficulty, this time one of ethical theory, 
is that the good and the just exhibit an inconstancy and uncertainty 
(diaphora kaiplane); so that all obligation appears as a mere human work, 
a positing ( nomos ) that lacks that super-positive obligatory character 
which Aristotle calls “natural” ( physei ). This would suggest an ethical 
positivism and an ethical scepticism. The third difficulty, likewise one 
of ethical theory or ethical science, is that the object of ethics lacks 
that constancy needed for precise knowledge. The practical character of 
Aristotle’s Ethics is in fact shown by the fact that he himself raises all three 
of these difficulties. 

With respect to the first difficulty, he clarifies the concept of happi¬ 
ness in Book I, and shows at the end of the work which strategies of 
life satisfy this concept (X.6-8 [6-9]). To tackle the second difficulty, 
he demonstrates—without repeating here the antithesis of nomos and 
physis —certain unchangeable elements in human action, elements that 
are not reducible to conventions and situational conditions, and in this 
respect therefore are super-positive: happiness is the highest human end; 
the theoretical and the (moral-)political life are strategies that lead to 
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happiness; and as components of political life, he mentions conscious 
and voluntary action, the moral and intellectual virtues, and not least, 
friendship. 

Cautious as Aristotle is, he does not overestimate the power of mere 
words (cf. X.9 [10], 117^4f.). He does not believe that the correspond¬ 
ing insights are useful to all men, explicitly excluding young men. (Cf. 
Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, Act 2,166 f. “young men, whom Aris¬ 
totle thought / Unfit to hear moral philosophy”.) In the final chapter, how¬ 
ever, he makes a distinction here and opines that the noble-minded and 
elevated among these can be spurred on to virtue, but the majority not 
(Book X.9 [10], H79b7f.). Once again here, Aristotle appeals to a gen¬ 
eral principle, and this links up with his concept of education. People 
are only good judges of matters with which they are already acquainted 
(i094b27f.). In the case of ethics, this knowledge is practical rather than 
theoretical. On the one hand, practical experience is needed (i095a27f.) 
and an acquaintance with the subjects under discussion from one’s own 
life. On the other hand, what is also needed, as a result of education and 
habit, is a life removed from the various passions (kata pathos zen), in 
fact a firm position in that mode of life known as kata logon (zen) (cf. 
Book I.4 [2], I095b4-i3; Book VI.8 [9], ii42anf.). 

The translation of kata logon zen is notoriously difficult. The usual 
translations—“according to reason” or “reasonable”, and in Ross’s version, 
“in accordance with a rational principle”—conceal the fact that logos 
turns out to have a twofold nature. It is necessary to follow both the 
moral virtues (courage, temperance, justice ...) and also the intellectual 
virtue of prudence. To emphasize the contrast with the passions, one 
might say “to lead a considered life”. If “reasonable” is taken to mean both 
theoretical and practical, then “to live according to reason” is adequate. 

The thesis that ethics is only of benefit to those who are already famil¬ 
iar with a reasonable life can be founded on a general epistemological 
thesis. According to the Posterior Analytics ( 1 .3, 75ai5f.), every science 
begins with two kinds of unproved principles, i.e. with definitions of fun¬ 
damental concepts and with assumptions that the objects corresponding 
to these definitions actually exist, i.e. existential assumptions. There are 
then three cases of such existential assumption or hypothesis. In mathe¬ 
matics this assumption is so obvious that it needs no further discussion 
(for example in geometry the assumption that points, lines and surfaces 
exist). In physics it is necessary to indicate corresponding facts of experi¬ 
ence. In ethics, finally, it is necessary—according to Aristotle—, in order 
to recognize the existential assumptions that are relevant here, to have 
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actually lived in a certain manner (cf. I.7, i098b3 f. and 1 .4 [2], 1095134). 
The negative thesis here should also pertain: those who have lived only 
according to their passions do not know that there are such things as 
virtues. The positive thesis—a firm position in a life governed by reason 
or virtue—might on the other hand be too strong; for as Aristotle says 
in the discussion of incontinence ( akrasia : cf. Robinson, Chapter Nine, 
below), there are individuals who are aware of virtue and yet do not act 
according to it. 

What then does a practical philosophy really achieve? Because it al¬ 
ready presupposes both practical experience and—with the qualification 
just made—a reasonable life, it cannot of itself generate the intended 
moral practice. In view of the uncertainties and doubts we have men¬ 
tioned, however, it can enlighten practice about itself, and through this 
enlightenment procure the clarity that Aristotle suggests with his image 
of the archer: clear vision makes it easier to hit the target. The moral 
improvement that then takes place can be scarcely understood in any 
other way than “to make the best of the best” (Broadie 1991, 23), but in 
the particular sense that someone who already has a good background, 
and then recognizes the elements and principles of good action by means 
of philosophy, will certainly be aware of the importance that social and 
political institutions play in this good action. He will also know, however, 
that it is not these that provide the ultimate basis, but rather the logos that 
belongs to human nature and is present in a dual form, as moral and as 
intellectual virtue. 

Because this knowledge gives people autonomy, it is an aid to what can 
be called emancipation (Hoffe 1971, 99 £). They are freed from external 
fetters, both those of tradition and those following from the idea that 
there are ready-made recipes for good action. In this way, they under¬ 
stand and recognize themselves, and more exactly the logos inherent in 
them, as the basis of morals. And yet, even an ethics that raises the proud 
claim to be practical philosophy is practised self-critically, in a modest 
way in many respects. It certainly does not abandon theoretical claims: 
neither the study of principles, nor the strictness of its procedure and 
the objective claims made for its results; in this respect, practical phi¬ 
losophy is also a theoretical enterprise. But it is aware, first of all, that it 
only attains its practical aim where man is already familiar with the good 
life. Since this primary task must first be fulfilled—by models and imi¬ 
tation, by education and by law—, ethics can only be of secondary and 
subsidiary use. Even then, and this is the second aspect of this modesty, 
it is limited to what Aristotle has already stated: though like any science 
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the object of its knowledge is a common and general element (Book X.9 
[io], 1180b 15 f.), in the case of practice what is involved is not the general 
but the individual that this encompasses, and since this individual is not 
recognized by philosophy, one has to be satisfied with (normative) struc¬ 
tural grids. Here the practical intent and the consideration of methods 
that precedes it are interwoven. Because the intended practice is individ¬ 
ual, but any philosophical statement is general, philosophy has in the case 
of ethics the character of an outline knowledge. 

There is also a third aspect of modesty: “practical knowledge” sounds 
only positive to contemporary ears; philosophy, one might believe, finally 
loses its uselessness and obtains a practical value. But according to Aris¬ 
totle something is only valuable in the full sense if it is pursued for its 
own sake and not for an ulterior purpose; in Aristotle’s eyes, utilitar¬ 
ian gain turns out to mean human loss. The utilitarian gain here, how¬ 
ever, is not over large, and this content can be viewed positively (even 
if Aristotle does not say as much himself): because practical philosophy 
is only of secondary and subsidiary use, it is that much more close to 
the knowledge that is pursued for its own sake, i.e. theoretical theory. 
It certainly remains a practical knowledge, if the reader is not a third 
party, i.e. a non-participating observer, but rather engaged in his own 
person. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ARISTOTLE ON EUDAIMONIA 
(BOOK 1 . 1-5 [ 1 - 3 ] AND 7-8 [ 5 - 6 ]) 


John L. Ackrill 


i 

Like most great philosophical works Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics raises 
more questions than it answers. Two central issues as to which it is 
not even quite clear what Aristotle’s view really is are, first, what is the 
criterion of right action and of moral virtue? and, second, what is the 
best life for a man to lead? The first question is raised very explicitly by 
Aristotle himself at the beginning of Book 6, where he recalls that moral 
virtue (or excellence of character) was defined as a mean determined by 
the rule or standard that the wise man would employ, and now says that 
this statement though true was not clear: we need also to discover what is 
the right rule and what is the standard that fixes it. Unfortunately he does 
not subsequently take up this question in any direct way. The difficulty 
about the second question is not that he fails to discuss it—it is after all 
the center of his target—or that he fails to answer it, but that he seems 
to give two answers. Most of the Ethics implies that good action is—or 
is a major element in—man’s best life, but eventually in Book 10 purely 
contemplative activity is said to be perfect eudaimonia; and Aristotle does 
not tell us how to combine or relate these two ideas. 

One way of answering the two questions brings them into close con¬ 
nection. For if Aristotle really holds, in the end, that it is contempla¬ 
tion ( thedria ) that is eudaimonia, a possible or even inevitable answer 
to the first question is that right actions are right precisely in virtue of 
their making possible or in some way promoting thedria, and that the 
states of character commendable as virtues or excellences are so com¬ 
mendable because they are states that favor the one ultimately worth¬ 
while state and activity, the state of theoretical wisdom ( sophia ) and the 
activity of thedria. Professors Gauthier and Jolif, in their admirable com¬ 
mentary (1958-1959) take some such view; and since they recognize that 
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Aristotle sometimes stresses the “immanent character” of moral action 
they find here a major incoherence in his thought. They themselves seek 
to explain why he falls into this incoherence (recognizing the moral 
value of virtuous actions and yet treating them as “means to arrive at 
happiness”) by suggesting that in his account of action he brings into play 
ideas that properly apply not to actions but to productive activities—he 
fails to free himself from an inappropriate way of speaking and from the 
associated way of thinking. 

Professor Hintikka too has argued recently (1973) that Aristotle re¬ 
mained enslaved to a certain traditional Greek way of thought (“concep¬ 
tual teleology”) and that this is why his analysis of human action uses the 
ends-and-means schema though this “does not sit very happily with some 
of the kinds of human action which he considered most important” (58). 
According to Hintikka, since Aristotle could not “accommodate within 
his conceptual system” (54) an activity that did not have an end ( telos ), 
he had to provide a telos even for activitites he wanted precisely to dis¬ 
tinguish from productive activities, and so he fell into the absurdity of 
speaking of an activity of the former kind as its own end. 

Mr. Hardie (1965), also believing that Aristotle fails in Book 1 of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to think clearly about means and ends, claims that 
this fact helps to explain why he confuses the idea of an “inclusive” end 
and the idea of a “dominant” end. Hardie attributes to Aristotle as an 
“occasional insight” the thought that the best life will involve a variety of 
aims and interests, but finds that the other doctrine—that eudaimonia 
must be identified with one supremely desired activity—is Aristotle’s 
standard view, and not merely something to which he moves in Book 10. 
Dr. Kenny (1966) agrees in interpreting Book 1 as treating the pursuit of 
eudaimonia as the pursuit of a single dominant aim: “Aristotle considers 
happiness only in the dominant sense” (101). 


2 

In this lecture I should like to question some of the views about the Nico¬ 
machean Ethics that I have been outlining. In particular I shall contend 
that in Book 1 (and generally until Book 10) Aristotle is expounding an 
“inclusive” doctrine of eudaimonia, and that there is no need to suppose 
that he was led into confusion on this matter by some inadequacy in his 
understanding of means and ends. 
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3 

It may be useful, before turning to the text, to make two preliminary 
points. First, the terms “inclusive” and “dominant,” which have been 
prominent in recent discussion, need to be used with some care. The 
term “inclusive” suggests the contrast between a single aim or “good” 
and a plurality, while the term “dominant” suggests the contrast between 
a group whose members are roughly equal and a group one of whose 
members is much superior to the rest. When used as a contrasting pair 
of terms how are they to be understood? By “an inclusive end” might be 
meant any end combining or including two or more values or activities 
or goods; or there might be meant an end in which different components 
have roughly equal value (or at least are such that no one component 
is incommensurably more valuable than another). By “a dominant end” 
might be meant a monolithic end, an end consisting of just one valued 
activity or good, or there might be meant that element in an end com¬ 
bining two or more independently valued goods which has a dominant 
or preponderating or paramount importance. The former (strong) sense 
of “dominant end” is being used when Hardie claims that in Book 1 (apart 
from his occasional insight) Aristotle “makes the supreme end not inclu¬ 
sive but dominant, the object of one prime desire, philosophy” (277); the 
latter (weak) sense when he says that “some inclusive ends will include a 
dominant end” (277). It is clearly in the strong sense of “dominant” (and 
the contrasting weak sense of “inclusive”) that Hardie and Kenny claim 
that Book 1 expounds eudaimonia as a dominant and not an inclusive 
end. 

The second point concerns the nature of Aristotle’s inquiries about 
eudaimonia in Book 1. It is not always easy to decide what kind of 
question he is answering—for example, a linguistic, a conceptual, or an 
evaluative question. At one end of the scale there is the observation 
that all agree in using the word eudaimonia to stand for that which 
is “the highest of all practicable goods” (279), and that all take the 
expressions “living well” and “doing well” to be equivalent to it. At 
the other end there is the substantial question “what is eudaimonia ?,” 
a question that invites alternative candidates and to which Aristotle 
offers, with his own arguments, his own answer (or two answers). In 
between there are remarks about eudaimonia, and about what we all 
think about it, which could be construed as helping to elucidate the 
very concept of eudaimonia or as moves towards answering the question 
“what is eudaimonia ? what form of life satisfies the concept?” It will 
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not be necessary to attempt exact demarcations. But it is important to 
bear in mind that two things might be meant by the assertion that 
Aristotle makes eudaimonia a dominant end: first, that, according to him, 
consideration of the logical force of the term eudaimonia, and of its place 
in a network of concepts (“good,” “end,” etc.), shows that eudaimonia 
is necessarily a dominant end; or (secondly) that, according to him, 
although it is not part of the very concept of eudaimonia that it should 
be a single activity, yet it is in fact so—the life that fills the bill proves 
on inquiry to be “monolithic” although this is not directly deducible 
from the terms of the bill itself. In claiming that Aristotle expounds in 
Book 1 an “inclusive” and not a monolithic doctrine of eudaimonia I was 
referring both to his account of the concept itself—or what one might 
call in a broad sense the meaning of the word—and to his view about the 
life that satisfies the concept and deserves the name. 


4 

At the very start of the Nicomachean Ethics (i.i[I i]) we find Aristotle 
expounding and using the notion of an end, and connecting it with terms 
like “good” and “for the sake of”. He distinguishes between activities that 
have ends apart from themselves (e.g., products like bridles or outcomes 
like victory), and others that are their own ends. After remarking that 
where an activity has a separate end that end is better than the activity, 
he says that one activity or skill, A, may be subordinate to another, B, and 
he gives some examples, cases in fact where what A produces is used or 
exploited by B. He then makes a statement that is often neglected and 
never (I think) given its full weight: “it makes no difference whether 
the activities themselves are the ends of the actions or something else 
apart from these, as in the case of the above-mentioned crafts” (i094ai6- 
18). He is clearly saying here that his point about the subordination 
of one activity to another has application not only where (as in his 
examples) the subordinate activity produces a product or outcome which 
the superior activity uses, but also where the subordinate activity has no 
such end apart from itself but is its own end. Commentators have not 
been sufficiently puzzled as to what Aristotle has in mind. It is after all 
not obvious what is meant by saying that one action or activity is for the 
sake of another, in cases where the first does not terminate in a product 
or outcome which the second can then use or exploit. It is no doubt true, 
as Stewart (1892) remarks, that a builder may walk to his work. But it is 
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not clear that walking to get to the building-site is properly to be regarded 
as an activity that is its own end. Walking to get somewhere is more like 
fighting for victory: its success or failure depends on the outcome, and 
that is its point. 

It would be natural to expect that corresponding to the initial distinc¬ 
tion between activities there would be a fundamental distinction between 
the ways in which activities of the two different types could be subordi¬ 
nate to another activity. The idea of the use or exploitation of a prod¬ 
uct or outcome being inappropriate where the subordinate activity is 
not directed to a product or outcome, what immediately suggests itself 
instead is a relation like that of part to whole, the relation an activity or 
end may have to an activity or end that includes or embraces it. Many 
different types of case could be distinguished. But, to seek no more pre¬ 
cision than immediate needs require, one may think of the relation of 
putting to playing golf or of playing golf to having a good holiday. One 
does not putt in order to play golf as one buys a club in order to play golf; 
and this distinction matches that between activities that do not and those 
that do produce a product. It will be “because” you wanted to play golf 
that you are putting, and “for the sake” of a good holiday that you are 
playing golf; but this is because putting and golfing are constituents of or 
ingredients in golfing and having a good holiday respectively, not because 
they are necessary preliminaries. Putting is playing golf (though not all 
that playing golf is), and golfing (in a somewhat different way) is having 
a good holiday (though not all that having a good holiday is). 

Now the idea that some things are done for their own sake and may 
yet be done for the sake of something else is precisely the idea Aristotle 
will need and use in talking of good actions and eudaimonia. For eudai- 
monia —what all men want—is not, he insists, the result or outcome of a 
lifetime’s effort; it is not something to look forward to (like a contented 
retirement), it is a life, enjoyable and worth while all through. Various bits 
of it must themselves be enjoyable and worth while, not just means for 
bringing about subsequent bits. That the primary ingredients of eudaimo¬ 
nia are for the sake of eudaimonia is not incompatible with their being 
ends in themselves; for eudaimonia is constituted by activities that are 
ends in themselves. More of this in a moment. The main point I want 
to make about Nicomachean Ethics I.i [I.i] is that it is unreasonable to 
suggest that Aristotle is slipping into an inherited usage when in fact 
he is very obviously introducing and expounding distinctions vital for 
what follows. Hintikka, in the paper from which I have quoted, seems 
to assume that the word telos (“end”) must mean an end produced by 
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(instrumental) means, and that “for the sake of” necessarily brings in the 
idea of an end separate from the action. But the word telos is by no means 
so narrowly confined, and it is absurd to rely on the implications (or sup¬ 
posed implications) of a translation rather than on the substance of what 
the philosopher is evidently saying. Why should Hintikka, in any case, 
identify having a “well-defined end or aim” with doing something as a 
means to producing an outcome? If I play chess because I want to enjoy 
myself, is not that a well-defined aim? And can we ourselves not speak 
of “doing something for its own sake”? Of course an action cannot be 
“a means to performing itself”—but Aristotle’s words are not, like these, 
nonsensical; and his meaning seems clear enough. 

Unlike Hintikka, Gauthier and Jolif have no trouble over action being 
its own end. They recognize the importance of Tafhrmation par Aristote, 
des les premieres lignes de YEthique, du caractere immanent de faction 
morale,” (5) though they add regretfully that its force is “limitee par 
les lignes ro94ar6-r8 [quoted above] et par la contradiction qu’elles 
incluent.” (5) In their note on this last sentence they say: “on ne voit 
pas ... comment les actions morales, dont c’est la nature d’etre a elles- 
memes leur propre fin, pourront ulterieurement etre ordonnees a autre 
chose pour former une serie hierarchisee.” (6, 7) They call this one of 
Aristotle’s “incoherences foncieres”. “Au lieu d’etre sa fin a elle-meme, 
faction morale devient un moyen de faire autre chose qu’elle-meme, le 
bonheur.” (7) I have tried to suggest that this offending sentence may in 
fact invite us to think of a kind of subordination which makes it perfectly 
possible to say that moral action is for the sake of eudaimonia without 
implying that it is a means to producing (“faire”) something other than 
itself. 


5 

Aristotle’s thought on this matter is more fully developed in the first 
part of chapter 7 ([1.5,] I097ai5-b2r), where he starts from points about 
“good” and “end” and “for the sake of” which come from chapter r and 
concludes with the statement that eudaimonia is something final and self- 
sufficient, and the end of action. In asking what we aim at in action, what 
its “good” is, Aristotle says that if there is just one end (telos) of all action, 
this will be its good; if more, they will be its good. Now, he goes on, there 
evidently are more ends than one, but some are chosen for something 
else, and so they are not all teleia (“final”). But the best, the highest good, 
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will be something teleion. So if only one end is teleion, that will be what 
we are looking for; if more than one are teleia, it will be the one that is 
most teleion (teleiotaton). 

No reader or listener could be at all clear at this point as to what 
is meant by “most teleion’. The word teleion has been introduced to 
separate off ends desired in themselves from ends desired as means to 
other ends. What is meant by the suggestion that there may be degrees 
of finality among ends all of which are desired for themselves? Aristotle 
goes on at once to explain how, among ends all of which are final, one 
end can be more final than another: A is more final than B if, though 
B is sought for its own sake (and hence is indeed a final and not merely 
intermediate goal), it is also sought for the sake of A. And that end is more 
final than any other, final without qualification ( teleion haplos), which is 
always sought for its own sake and never for the sake of anything else. 
Such, he continues, is eudaimonia: there may be plenty of things (such 
as pleasure and virtue) that we value for themselves, yet we say too that 
we value them for the sake of eudaimonia, whereas nobody ever aims at 
eudaimonia for the sake of one of them (or, in general, for anything other 
than itself). 

Surely Aristotle is here making a clear conceptual point, not a rash and 
probably false empirical claim. To put it at its crudest: one can answer 
such a question as “Why do you seek pleasure?” by saying that you see it 
and seek it as an element in the most desirable sort of life; but one cannot 
answer or be expected to answer the question “Why do you seek the most 
desirable sort of life?” The answer to the question about pleasure does not 
imply that pleasure is not intrinsically worth while but only a means to 
an end. It implies rather that pleasure is intrinsically worth while, being 
an element in eudaimonia. Eudaimonia is the most desirable sort of life, 
the life that contains all intrinsically worthwhile activities. 

This idea, that takes up the thought suggested in the last sentence 
of chapter 1 [I.i,i094ai6-i8], is expressed again in the following lines, 
where the term “self-sufficient” is introduced. That is self-sufficient {au- 
tarkes) in the relevant sense which, taken alone ( monoumenon ), makes 
life desirable and lacking in nothing ( medenos endea). Eudaimonia does 
just that. For, Aristotle says, we regard it as the most worth while of 
all things, not being counted as one good thing among others {pan- 
ton hairetotaten me synarithmoumenen) —for then (if it were simply the 
most worth while of a number of candidates) the addition of any of the 
other things would make it better, more worth while—and it would not 
have been lacking in nothing. He is saying, then, that eudaimonia, being 
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absolutely final and genuinely self-sufficient, is more desirable than any¬ 
thing else in that it includes everything desirable in itself. It is best, and 
better than everything else, not in the way that bacon is better than eggs 
and than tomatoes (and therefore the best of the three to choose), but in 
the way that bacon, eggs, and tomatoes is a better breakfast than either 
bacon or eggs or tomatoes—and is indeed the best breakfast without 
qualification. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this emphatic part of 
chapter 7 [ 1 .5] in connection with Aristotle’s elucidation of the concept 
of eudaimonia. He is not here running over rival popular views about 
what is desirable, nor is he yet working out his own account of the best 
life. He is explaining the logical force of the word eudaimonia and its 
relation to terms like “end,” and “good”. This is all a matter of report 
and analysis, containing nothing capable of provoking moral or practical 
dispute. Aristotle’s two points are: (i) you cannot say of eudaimonia that 
you seek it for the sake of anything else, you can say of anything else 
that you seek it for the sake of eudaimonia; (ii) you cannot say you 
would prefer eudaimonia plus something extra to eudaimonia. These 
points are of course connected. For if you could say that you would 
prefer eudaimonia plus something extra to eudaimonia, you could say 
that you sought eudaimonia for the sake of something else, namely the 
greater end consisting of eudaimonia plus something extra. The first 
point is that eudaimonia is inclusive of all intrinsic goods; and if that 
is so by definition, it is unintelligible to suggest that eudaimonia might 
be improved by addition. This ends and clinches one part of Aristotle’s 
discussion, and he marks quite clearly the transition to the different and 
more contentious question to be dealt with in what follows: “ eudaimonia , 
then, is something final and self-sufficient, and is the end of action. 
However, while the statement that eudaimonia is the chief good probably 
seems indisputable ( homologoumenon ti), what is still wanted is a clearer 
account of what it is” 

It is not necessary to claim that Aristotle has made quite clear how 
there may be “components” in the best life or how they may be interre¬ 
lated. The very idea of constructing a compound end out of two or more 
independent ends may rouse suspicion. Is the compound to be thought of 
as a mere aggregate or as an organized system? If the former, the move to 
eudaimonia seems trivial—nor is it obvious that goods can be just added 
together. If the latter, if there is supposed to be a unifying plan, what is 
it? For present purposes it is enough to claim that Aristotle understands 
the concept of eudaimonia in such a way that the eudaimonia necessar- 
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ily includes all activities that are valuable, that he applies the notion of 
A’s being for the sake of B to the relation between any such activity and 
eudaimonia, and that it is in this sense that he holds that good actions are 
for the sake of eudaimonia. 

Commentators have not, I think, given due weight to these interlock¬ 
ing passages about the finality and self-sufficiency of eudaimonia. Gau¬ 
thier and Jolif follow Burnet in giving a correct account of the latter pas¬ 
sage, and they say: “le bonheur ne saurait sadditioner a quoi que ce soit 
pour faire une somme qui vaudrait mieux que lui; il est en effet lui-meme 
la somme qui inclut tous les biens.” (p. 53) Unfortunately they fail to con¬ 
nect this with the earlier passage in which Aristotle speaks of ends that 
are indeed final yet subordinate to one supreme end, eudaimonia. Nor 
do they refer to this text when considering (and rejecting) the sugges¬ 
tion that Aristotle’s general idea of eudaimonia is of a whole composed 
of parts. 

Mr. Hardie also recognizes that the self-sufficiency passage suggests an 
inclusive end; yet he offers the previous sections as part of the evidence 
that Aristotle’s main view is different. Aristotle’s explicit view, he says, “as 
opposed to his occasional insight, makes the supreme end not inclusive 
but dominant, the object of one prime desire, philosophy. This is so even 
when, as in EN 1 .7 [5, 6] he has in mind that, prima facie, there is not only 
one final end” (277); and Hardie then quotes: “if there are more than one, 
the most final of these will be what we are seeking” (279). I do not think 
that “prima facie” does justice to “if more than one, then the most final.” It 
seems to imply that Aristotle is saying that though there may seem at first 
sight to be several final ends there can really be only one final end, and the 
others must really be only means to it. But there is, of course, no “seems”. 
The hypothesis is that there are several final ends. When Aristotle says 
that if so we are seeking the most final he is surely not laying down that 
only one of them ( thedria ) is really a final end. What he has in mind with 
this use of “most final” must be discovered by considering the explanation 
he immediately gives (an explanation which Hardie, very remarkably, 
does not quote). For certainly the idea of degrees of finality calls for eluci¬ 
dation. The explanation he gives introduces the idea of an objective that is 
indeed a final end, sought for its own sake, but is nevertheless also sought 
for the sake of something else. So the most final end is that never sought 
for the sake of anything else because it includes all final ends. That there 
is such an end whenever there are several final ends is not then a piece of 
unargued dogma; it follows naturally from the very idea of an “inclusive” 
end. Such, Aristotle immediately continues, is eudaimonia (not, we note, 
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theoria or nous )—and he then passes to the self-sufficiency point which, 
as Hardie himself recognizes, implies the inclusive approach. 

Dr. Kenny, on the other hand, in his paper “Happiness”, actually re¬ 
verses the sense of the passage about self-sufficiency. He attributes to 
Aristotle the remark that “other goods added to happiness will add up to 
something more choiceworthy” (99), and he says that this “makes it clear 
that Aristotle did not consider happiness an inclusive state made up of 
independent goods.” This interpretation will not, I am convinced, survive 
a careful consideration of the immediate context (especially Aristotle’s 
description of the “self-sufficient” as “lacking nothing” and his statement 
that eudaimonia is best “not being counted as one good thing among 
others”). Nor are other passages in which the quite special character of the 
concept eudaimonia is dwelt upon compatible with this interpretation of 
eudaimonia as happiness. It is indeed only if one is willing, with Kenny, 
to treat “happiness” as a fair translation of the word eudaimonia that one 
can feel the slightest temptation to take the self-sufficiency passage as 
he does. This willingness is the fatal flaw in his paper considered as a 
contribution to the understanding of Aristotle. The point is important 
enough to deserve a brief digression. 

It maybe true, as Kenny says, that happiness is not everything, that not 
everyone seeks it, and that it can be renounced in favor of other goals. 
What Aristotle says, however, is that eudaimonia is the one final good 
that all men seek; and he would not find intelligible the suggestion that 
a man might renounce it in favor of some other goal. Nor is Aristotle 
here expressing a personal view about what is worth while or about 
human nature. It is in elucidation of the very concept that he asserts and 
emphasizes the unique and supreme value of eudaimonia (especially in 
I.4, 7, 12 [1.2, 5, 12]). The word eudaimonia has a force not at all like 
“happiness,” “comfort,” or “pleasure,” but more like “the best possible life” 
(where “best” has not a narrowly moral sense). This is why there can 
be plenty of disagreement as to what form of life is eudaimonia, but no 
disagreement that eudaimonia is what we all want. 

Kenny points out that someone might renounce happiness because 
the only possible way to achieve his own happiness would involve doing 
wrong. He writes: “In such a case, we might say, the agent must have 
the long-term goal of acting virtuously: but this would be a goal in a 
different way from happiness, a goal identified with a certain kind of 
action, and not a goal to be secured by action” (101). How would the 
situation envisaged be described by Aristotle? If I find it necessary to 
undergo privation or suffering in order to do my duty I shall have to 
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recognize that my life will fall short of eudaimonia. But what I renounce 
is comfort in favor of right action, not eudaimonia in favor of right 
action. Nor could Aristotle possibly contrast eudaimonia with acting 
virtuously on the ground that eudaimonia is “a goal to be secured by 
action” while acting virtuously is “a goal identified with a certain kind 
of action”. Comfort and prosperity may be goals to be secured by action, 
but eudaimonia is precisely not such a goal. It is doing well ( eupraxia ), not 
the result of doing well; a life, not the reward of a life. Nearly everything 
Kenny says about happiness goes to show that the word “happiness” is 
not a proper translation of the word eudaimonia. 


6 

On what other grounds, then, may it be contended that Aristotle’s idea of 
eudaimonia in Book 1 is the idea of a “dominant” end, a “single object 
of desire”? Hardie takes the notorious first sentence of chapter 2 [ 1 .1, 
i094ai8fi] as expressing this idea—not indeed as asserting it, but as 
introducing it hypothetically. The sentence and following section run as 
follows in Ross’s translation: 

“If, then, there is some end of the things we do, which we desire for its 
own sake (everything else being desired for the sake of this), and if we 
do not choose everything for the sake of something else (for at that rate 
the process would go on to infinity, so that our desire would be empty 
and vain), clearly this must be the good and the chief good. Will not the 
knowledge of it, then, have a great influence on life? Shall we not, like 
archers who have a mark to aim at, be more likely to hit upon what is 
right?” 

It is commonly supposed that Aristotle is guilty of a fallacy in the first 
sentence, the fallacy of arguing that since every purposive activity aims 
at some end desired for itself there must be some end desired for itself at 
which every purposive activity aims. Hardie acquits Aristotle. He writes: 

Aristotle does not here prove, nor need we understand him as claiming 
to prove, that there is only one end which is desired for itself. He points 
out correctly that, if there are objects which are desired but not desired 
for themselves, there must be some object which is desired for itself. The 
passage further suggests that, if there were one such object and one only, 
this fact would be important and helpful for the conduct of life. 

It is, however, not so easy to acquit Aristotle. For what would be the 
point of the second part of the protasis—the clause “if we do not choose 
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everything for the sake of something else” together with the proof that 
we do not—unless it were intended to establish as true the first part of 
the protasis—“there is some end of the things we do, which we desire 
for its own sake (everything else being desired for the sake of this)”? If 
the second part were simply a correct remark—irrelevant to, or a mere 
consequence of, the first part—it would be absurdly placed and serve no 
purpose. 

The outline structure of the sentence is “if p and not q, then r.” Nobody 
will suggest that the not-q is here a condition additional to p. The one 
natural way to read the sentence as a coherent whole is to suppose that 
q is mentioned as the only alternative to p. In that case a proof of not- 
q would be a proof of p. So when Aristotle gives his admirable proof of 
not-q he is purporting to prove p; and the sentence as a whole therefore 
amounts to the assertion that r. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that in what follows Aristo¬ 
tle does assume that r is true. Hardie attributes to him the suggestion that 
if there were only one object desired for itself, this fact would be impor¬ 
tant. But what Aristotle says is that knowledge of it “has ( echei ) a great 
influence”; and he says we must try “to determine what it is (ti pot’ esti), 
and of which of the sciences or capacities it is the object”; and he proceeds 
to try to do so. 

There is, then, a fallacious argument embedded in the first sentence 
of chapter 2 [I.i, I094ai8f.]. But further consideration of the context 
and Aristotle’s general approach may help to explain and excuse. What, 
after all, is the conclusion to which Aristotle’s argument is directed? That 
there is some end desired for itself, everything else being desired for it. 
This need not be taken to mean that there is a “single object of desire”, 
in the sense of a monolithic as opposed to “inclusive” end. Indeed the 
immediately following references to the political art as architectonic and 
as having an end that embraces the ends of other arts are themselves (as 
Hardie allows) indicative of an inclusive conception. If, however, the idea 
is admitted of an end that includes every independently desired end, 
the possibility presents itself of constructing one (inclusive) end from 
any plurality of separate ends and of speaking of the one compound or 
inclusive end as the highest good for the sake of which we seek each of 
the ingredient ends. 

Enough has been said about other passages to suggest that this notion 
is indeed central to Aristotle’s account of eudaimonia in Book 1. The 
sentence at the beginning of chapter 2 [I.i, i094ai8fi] precedes a passage 
that points to the inclusive conception. It immediately follows (and is 
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connected by an inferential particle with) the remark I discussed earlier 
to the effect that activities that have no separate product can nevertheless 
be subordinate to and for the sake of higher activities—a remark which 
itself invites interpretation in terms of “inclusive” or “embracing” ends. 
This being the context and the drift of Aristotle’s thought it is perhaps 
not so surprising that he should commit the fallacy we have found it 
impossible to acquit him of. For the fallacy would disappear if an extra 
premise were introduced—namely, that where there are two or more 
separate ends each desired for itself we can say that there is just one 
(compound) end such that each of those separate ends is desired not only 
for itself but also for it. 


7 

Up to the middle of 1 .7 [1.5, i097bi], then, Aristotle has explained that 
the concept of eudaimonia is that of the complete and perfectly satisfying 
life. He has also mentioned various popular ideas as to what sort of life 
would fulfill that requirement, and he has accepted without discussion 
some fairly obvious views about certain goods that presumably deserve a 
place in the best life. Next, in the second part of chapter 7, he develops the 
ergon argument, thus beginning to work out his own account. Something 
must now be said about the way in which this argument terminates. 

Consideration of man’s ergon (specific function or characteristic work) 
leads Aristotle to the thesis that eudaimonia, man’s highest good, is an 
active life of “the element that has a rational principle”. This would of 
course cover practical as well as theoretical rational activity. However, 
Aristotle’s final conclusion adds what is usually taken to be a restriction 
to theoretical or contemplative thought, theoria, and to express therefore 
a narrow as opposed to an inclusive view of eudaimonia. For he says: 
“the good for man turns out to be the activity of soul in accordance with 
virtue, and if there are more than one virtue, in accordance with the best 
and most complete” (or “most final,” teleiotaton); and it is supposed that 
this last must refer to sophia, the virtue of theoria. However, there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing in what precedes that would justify any such restriction. 
Aristotle has clearly stated that the principle of the ergon argument is 
that one must ask what powers and activities are peculiar to and distinc¬ 
tive of man. He has answered by referring to man’s power of thought; 
and that this is what distinguishes man from lower animals is standard 
doctrine. But no argument has been adduced to suggest that one type 
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of thought is any more distinctive of man than another. In fact practical 
reason, so far from being in any way less distinctive of man than theoret¬ 
ical, is really more so; for man shares with Aristotle’s god the activity of 
thedria. 

Aristotle does have his arguments, of course, for regarding thedria as 
a higher form of activity than practical thought and action guided by 
reason. He will even come to say that though it is not qua man (but qua 
possessing something divine) that a man can engage in thedria, yet a man 
(like any other system) is most properly to be identified with what is best 
and noblest in him. But it is clear that these arguments and ideas are not 
stated in the ergon argument and involve quite different considerations. 
The only proper conclusion of the ergon argument would be: “if there 
are more than one virtue, then in accordance with all of them.” This is 
precisely how the conclusion is drawn in the Eudemian Ethics (2229335- 
39): “Since we saw that eudaimonia is something complete [teleion], 
and life is either complete or incomplete, and so also virtue—one being 
whole virtue, another a part—and the activity of what is incomplete is 
itself incomplete, eudaimonia must be the activity of a complete life in 
accordance with complete virtue {kat’ areten teleian ).” The reference to 
whole and part makes clear that by “complete virtue” here is meant all 
virtues. 

If, then, the Nicomachean Ethics addition—“if there are more than one 
virtue, in accordance with the best and most complete”—is a reference 
by Aristotle to a “monolithic” doctrine, the doctrine that eudaimonia is 
really to be found in just one activity, thedria, it is entirely unsupported 
by the previous argument, part of whose conclusion it purports to be. 
Moreover, it is not called for—and has not been prepared for—by the 
conceptual clarification of the notion of eudaimonia earlier in the book 
and chapter; for it has not there been said that the end for man must 
be “monolithic” (or even contain a dominant component). Thus such 
a restriction will be an ill-fitting and at first unintelligible intrusion of 
a view only to be explained and expounded much later. Now this is 
certainly a possibility, but not, in the circumstances, a very strong one. 
For we are not dealing with a work that in general shows obvious signs 
that marginal notes and later additions or revisions have got incorporated 
but not properly integrated into the text. Nor is the case like that of the 
De anima, in which there are several anticipatory references to “separable 
reason” before that difficult doctrine is explicitly stated. For there the 
remarks do not appear as part of conclusions of arguments; they are 
the lecturer’s reminders of a possibility later to be explored, they keep 
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the door open for a new character’s later arrival. Here, however, in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, something is being affirmed categorically, and at 
a critical stage of the work, and as a crucial part of the conclusion of a 
carefully constructed argument. 

Is there not any alternative to construing “the best and most complete 
virtue” as an allusion to sophia 7 After all it must be allowed that the 
meaning of the expression “most complete virtue” or “most final virtue” 
(teleiotate arete) is not perfectly obvious. An alternative may suggest itself 
if we recall that earlier passage in the same chapter, concerning ends and 
final ends. For there too there was a sudden baffling use of the term “most 
final”—and there it was explained. “Most final” meant “final without 
qualification” and referred to the comprehensive end that includes all 
partial ends. One who has just been told how to understand “if there 
are more than one end, we seek the most final” will surely interpret in a 
similar or parallel way the words “if there are more than one virtue, then 
the best and most final”. So he will interpret it as referring to total virtue, 
the combination of all virtues. And he will find that this interpretation 
gives a sense to the conclusion of the ergon argument that is exactly what 
the argument itself requires. 

This suggestion is confirmed by two later passages in Book 1, where 
Aristotle uses the term teleia arete and clearly is not referring to sophia 
(or any one particular virtue) but rather to comprehensive or complete 
virtue. The first of these passages ( 1 .9.10 [ 1 .10, liooaqf.]) is explicitly 
taking up the conclusion of the ergon argument—“there is required, 
as we said, both complete virtue ( aretes teleias) and a complete life.” 
The second ( 1 .13.1 [ 1 .13, H02a5f.]) equally obviously relies upon it: 
“since eudaimonia is an activity of soul in accordance with complete 
virtue ( areten teleian), we must investigate virtue.” And the whole further 
development of the work, with its detailed discussion of moral virtues 
and its stress upon the intrinsic value of good action, follows naturally if 
(but only if) the conclusion of the ergon argument is understood to refer 
to complete and not to some one particular virtue. 


8 

It is evidently not possible here to survey all the evidence and arguments 
for and against the thesis that Aristotle’s account of eudaimonia in Book 1 
is decidedly “inclusive”; but one question should be touched on briefly. If 
such is indeed Aristotle’s account it may well be asked why he does not 
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state it more plainly and unambiguously, using the terminology of parts 
and whole as in the Eudemian Ethics. One possibility worth considering is 
that he realizes in the Nicomachean Ethics that the notion of parts is really 
much too crude. To say that eudaimonia is a whole made up of parts does 
indeed make it quite clear that you are expounding an “inclusive” and not 
a “dominant” or “monolithic” end. But it leaves quite unclear what kind 
of partition can be meant and how such “parts” are put together. Plato 
already brings out in the Protagoras the difficulty of understanding the 
suggestion that there are different virtues which are “parts” of complete 
virtue. Aristotle is particularly conscious of the variety of ways in which 
different factors contribute to a good life, and also of the fact that the 
distinguishable is not necessarily separable. So it may be that the reason 
why he does not speak of parts of a whole in Nicomachean Ethics I is not 
that he now sees eudaimonia as other than inclusive, but that he now has 
a greater awareness of how difficult it is to say exactly how the notion 
of “inclusion” is to be understood. It may have seemed less misleading 
to speak (rather vaguely) of “contributing to a final end” than to use an 
expression like “parts of a whole” which sounds entirely straightforward 
but is not really so. 


9 

I have argued with respect to Nicomachean Ethics I that when Aristotle 
says that A is for the sake of B, he need not mean that A is a means to 
subsequent B but may mean that A contributes as a constituent to B; that 
this is what he does mean when he says that good actions are for the 
sake of eudaimonia; and that he does not argue or imply that eudaimonia 
consists in a single type of activity, thedria. This is a defense of Aristotle 
against the charge that in Book 1 a confusion about means and ends 
leads him to hold that action has value only as a means to thedria. But 
the original questions are now, of course, reopened: what, according to 
Aristotle, does make virtuous actions virtuous? and how are action and 
thedria related in his final account of the best life for man? I shall conclude 
with some exceedingly brief remarks on these questions. 

It might be suggested that Aristotle’s answer to the first question is that 
actions are virtuous insofar as they promote thedria, even if that answer 
is not argued for or implied in the first book. But although Book X, 
using new arguments, certainly ranks thedria above the life of action 
as a higher eudaimonia it does not assert roundly—let alone seek to 
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show in any detail—that what makes any good and admirable action 
good and admirable is its tendency to promote thedria. Nor can this 
thesis be properly read into Aristotle’s statement in Book VI (114536- 
9) that practical wisdom does not use or issue orders to sophia but 
sees that it comes into being and issues orders for its sake. He is here 
concerned to deal with a problem someone might raise (11431)33-35): 
is it not paradoxical if practical wisdom, though inferior to sophia, “is to 
be put in authority over it, as seems to be implied by the fact that the art 
which produces anything rules and issues commands about that thing”? 
Aristotle’s reply does not amount to the unnecessarily strong claim that 
every decision of practical wisdom, every correct judgment what to do, is 
determined by the single objective of promoting thedria. It is sufficient, 
to meet the difficulty proposed, for him to insist that since thedria is 
an activity valuable in itself the man of practical wisdom will seek to 
promote it and its virtue sophia, and that that is the relation between 
practical wisdom and sophia. To say this, that practical wisdom does not 
control sophia but makes it possible, is not to say that making it possible 
is the only thing that practical wisdom has to do. 

It has sometimes been thought that the last chapter of the Eudemian 
Ethics offers an explicit answer to our question. Aristotle says here that 
whatever choice or acquisition of natural goods most produces “the con¬ 
templation of god” is best; and any that prevents “the service and contem¬ 
plation of god” is bad. However, Aristotle is not addressing himself at this 
point to the question what makes good and virtuous actions good and 
virtuous. Such actions he has described earlier in the chapter as praise¬ 
worthy and as done for their own sake by truly good men. It is when 
he passes from good actions to things like money, honor, and friends— 
things which are indeed naturally good but which are nevertheless capa¬ 
ble of being misused and harmful, and which are not objects of praise— 
that he raises the question of a criterion or test {horos). The test is only to 
determine when and within what limits natural goods should be chosen 
or acquired, and it is to provide this test that the promotion of contempla¬ 
tion is mentioned. So while here, as in Nicomachean Ethics X, the value 
of contemplation is emphasized, it is clearly not put forward as the foun¬ 
dation of morality or as providing the ultimate criterion for the rightness 
of right actions. 

Aristotle does not then commit himself to the thesis that actions are 
valuable only insofar as they promote thedria. But no alternative answer 
to our first question seems to present itself. He holds no doubt that good 
actions spring from and appeal to good states of character, and that good 
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states of character are good because they are the healthy and balanced 
condition of a man. But it will be obvious sooner or later that this is 
a circle or a blind alley Again, it is no doubt true and important that 
the good man does what he does “because it is noble” ( hoti kalon) and 
that the right thing to do is what the good man would do. But such 
remarks do not begin to reveal any principle or test whereby the man 
of practical wisdom can decide what is the noble or the right thing to 
do. Perhaps indeed he can “see”, without having to work out, what to do; 
and that will make him an admirable adviser if we want to know what 
to do. But if we are inquiring about the “why?” rather than the “what?” 
references to the good man’s settled character and reliable judgment are 
not helpful. 

The other question—what is the best life for a man to lead—also 
remains without a satisfactory answer. A life of thedria would certainly 
be the best of all lives—and such indeed is the life Aristotle attributes to 
his god. But, as he himself allows, thedria by itself does not constitute 
a possible life for a man. A man is a sort of compound ( syntheton ), an 
animal who lives and moves in time but has the ability occasionally to 
engage in an activity that somehow escapes time and touches the eternal. 
So you do not give a man a complete rule or recipe for life by telling him 
to engage in thedria. Any human life must include action, and in the best 
life practical wisdom and moral virtue will therefore be displayed as well 
as sophia. But then the question is unavoidable: if thedria and virtuous 
action are both valuable forms of activity—independently though not 
equally valuable—how should they be combined in the best possible 
human life? What really is, in full, the recipe? 

Aristotle’s failure to tackle this question may be due in part to the fact 
that he often considers a philosopher’s life and a statesman’s life as alter¬ 
natives, following here a traditional pattern of thought, the “comparison 
of lives.” They are indeed alternatives, if (as is presumably the case) con¬ 
centration on thedria is incompatible with concentration on great public 
issues. But the philosopher’s life here in question as one alternative is not 
a life simply of thedria, any more than the statesman’s is a life of con¬ 
tinuous public action. To contrast the philosopher with the statesman 
is to leave out of account the innumerable activities common to both. 
But it is precisely the relation, in the best life, between thedria and such 
activities—the ordinary actions of daily life—that requires elucidation. 
Insofar then as he is concerned to pick out the philosopher’s life and the 
statesman’s life as the two worthiest ideals and to rank the former higher 
than the latter, Aristotle is not obliged to ask how in the philosopher’s life 
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the distinctive activity of thedria is to be combined with humbler practi¬ 
cal activites—any more than to ask how in the statesmans life domestic 
claims are to weigh against public ones. 

However, there must surely be some deeper explanation why Aristotle 
so signally fails to attempt an answer to the question how thedria and 
virtuous action would combine in the best human life. The question is 
theoretically crucial for his project in the Ethics, and must also have 
been of practical importance for him. The truth is, I suggest, that the 
question is incapable of even an outline answer that Aristotle could 
accept. For he does not wish to claim that actions have value only insofar 
as they (directly or indirectly) promote thedria; and it would have been 
desperately difficult for him to maintain such a claim while adhering 
reasonably closely to ordinary moral views. But if actions can be virtuous 
and valuable not only insofar as they are promoting thedria, the need for 
Aristotle to give a rule for combining thedria with virtuous action in the 
best life is matched by the impossibility of his doing so, given that thedria 
is the incommensurably more valuable activity. 

It may seem that one could say: maximize thedria, and for the rest act 
well; and Aristotle’s own famous injunction “to make ourselves immor¬ 
tal as far as we can” ( eph ’ hoson endechetai athanatizein) might be under¬ 
stood in this way. Such a rule, giving absolute priority to thedria, would 
certainly avoid conflicting claims: it will only be if and when thedria can¬ 
not be engaged in and nothing can be done to promote thedria in any 
way that the other value will enter into consideration. However, the con¬ 
sequences of such a rule would be no less paradoxical than the conse¬ 
quences of the outright denial of any independent value to action. For 
the implication of the denial is that one should do anything however 
seemingly monstrous if doing it has the slightest tendency to promote 
thedria —and such an act would on this view actually be good and virtu¬ 
ous. The implication of the absolute priority rule is also that one should 
do anything however monstrous if doing it has the slightest tendency to 
promote thedria —though such an act would on this view actually still be 
monstrous. 

The only way to avoid such paradoxical and inhuman consequences 
would be to allow a certain amount of compromise and trading between 
thedria and virtuous action, treating the one as more important but not 
incomparably more important than the other. But how can there be a 
trading relation between the divine and the merely human? Aristotle’s 
theology and anthropology make it inevitable that his answer to the 
question about eudaimonia should be broken-backed. Just as he cannot 
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in the De Anima fit his account of separable reason—which is not the 
form of a body—into his general theory that the soul is the form of the 
body, so he cannot make intelligible in the Ethics the nature of man as 
a compound of “something divine” and much that is not divine. How 
can there be a coalition between such parties? But if the nature of man 
is thus unintelligible the best life for man must remain incapable of 
clear specification even in principle. Nor can it now seem surprising 
that Aristotle fails also to answer the other question, the question about 
morality. For the kind of answer we should expect of him would be one 
based on a thesis about the nature of man, and no satisfactory account 
of that kind can be given while the nature of man remains obscure and 
mysterious. 

Aristotle is, of course, in good company—in the company of all phi¬ 
losophers who hold that one element in man is supremely valuable, 
but are unwilling to embrace the paradoxical and extremist conclusions 
about life that that view implies. And a parallel difficulty is felt in many 
religions by the enthusiastic. How can the true believer justify taking any 
thought for the future or devoting any attention to the problems and 
pleasures of this mortal life? Sub specie aeternitatis are not such daily 
concerns of infinitely little importance? In fact compromises are made, 
and theologians explain that nobody need feel guilty at making them. 
But the suspicion remains that a man who really believed in the supreme 
importance of some absolute could not continue to live in much the same 
way as others. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CRITIQUE OF PLATO (BOOK 1.6 [ 1 . 4 ]) 


Hellmut Flashar 

Aristotle does not present his positions in the various fields of philosophy 
directly, but starts offby examining pre-philosophical, philosophical and 
non-philosophical views and opinions ( doxai ). His concern is not to 
sharply demarcate himself from these opinions, but rather to connect 
with them and find as much as possible in them that he can agree with. 
At all events, Aristotle’s form of thought is not: “Others say this, but I 
say that”; and it is also not his view that all opinions must first of all 
be exposed as false knowledge before the real questions of philosophy 
can begin. He prefers to gather in great detail the opinions of others, and 
obtain from these an initial store both of formulated questions and of 
linguistic designations and descriptions. 

This is how Aristotle proceeds in the Nicomachean Ethics. He notes 
at the start that on the question of the highest end of all human goods 
there is at least general agreement as to what this is called: i.e. happiness 
(eudaimonia: 1 .4 [2], 1095318). But he goes on to note a disagreement 
over what this consists in. This disagreement is indicated and summed up 
in the form of the “types of life” ( bioi : 1 . 5 [3], i095bi4fi), each directed 
towards a particular end, and this promises to yield information as to 
the content of eudaimonia. It is the various answers to this (pleasure, 
honour, wealth) that are the object of criticism; the supreme human 
good cannot he in these, but at this point in the argument Aristotle 
reserves the alternative, the “contemplative type of life” for later discus¬ 
sion (109634). 

Even after Aristotle has failed to discover any useful information 
about the supreme human good, the content of eudaimonia, from a 
consideration of these types of life, he still does not immediately turn 
to develop his own position, but rather to investigating the good as a 
universal concept (to katholou: i096an), and here it is Plato’s view that 
he criticizes and rejects. In the overall thematic plan of the Nicomachean 
Ethics this is the place of his critique of Plato, to which he devotes the 
whole of chapter 6 [4] of Book I. 
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But this critique, too, is initially concerned to bring out common 
elements, rather than to make a sharp break. We know from a series of 
testimonies that Aristotle rejected Plato’s doctrine of Forms right from 
the start. Here, in the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle actually laments the 
fact that Plato “introduced the Forms” ( eisagagein ta eide, 1096313). It 
was quite painful for him to have to embark on an investigation of this 
kind, since it was “friends of our own” ( philous andras, 1096313) whom 
he had to argue against. This statement does not have to be understood 
as if Aristotle were still a member of the Platonic Academy when he 
wrote these lines. But they are the expression of an inner affinity, which 
Aristotle always retained towards Plato. We should not forget here, for 
all the dispute between philosophies, that the Academy of Plato and the 
school of Aristotle were linked by many common features, such as their 
rejection of such contemporary forces as the schools of rhetoric, some of 
which, according to Isocrates, also laid claim to the word “philosophy” 
and thus to the education of man. It is not accidental that Aristotle 
chose such a personal expression as “friends of our own” to highlight this 
affinity. He is clearly alluding here to a well-known passage in Book X 
of Plato’s Republic (595bc), where Plato introduces his criticism of the 
poets that is principally directed at Homer: Plato has had “a certain love 
(philia ) and awe” towards Homer “from my earliest youth”, and the poet 
remains his “great captain and teacher”. Aristotle’s analogy is that Plato 
was his teacher just as Homer—in a more remote sense—was Plato’s. 
His continuation is also quite parallel. Plato writes: “But a man is not 
to be reverenced more than the truth, and therefore I will speak out.” 
And Aristotle: “Yet it would perhaps be thought to be better, indeed 
to be our duty, for the sake of maintaining the truth even to destroy 
what touches us closely, especially as we are philosophers or lovers of 
wisdom; for while both are dear, piety requires us to honour truth above 
our friends” (1096314-17). These celebrated words—which gave rise to 
the well-known expression “ amicus Plato, sed magis arnica veritas ”—bear 
witness to the high feeling of respect towards Plato even in the critique 
that Aristotle begins straight away, with specific reference to Plato’s ideas. 


1. Five arguments against the Platonic doctrine 

After this introduction, in which Aristotle explains the occasion and 
justification of his critique, there follow five theoretically formulated 
arguments against the Platonic doctrine. 
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(1) The argument about degrees of priority (1096317-23). Fully in the 
spirit of his introduction, Aristotle starts here by agreeing with one point 
of the doctrine he criticizes: the representatives of the doctrine of Forms 
or Ideas, whenever they spoke of “degrees of priority”, did not posit Ideas 
of classes within which they recognized priority and posteriority, and for 
this reason they did not attempt to construct a (comprehensive) Idea of 
numbers (in general). This position, Aristotle continues, should already 
prohibit, according to Plato’s own principles, the assumption of a com¬ 
mon Idea of the goods expressed in different categories, yet the good is 
indeed specified in a series of this kind, ordered by degrees of priority, 
in the series of categories. Aristotle’s criticism is thus that the argument 
from degrees of priority is not observed in Plato’s own good. Though this 
is not formulated very clearly here, Aristotle has in mind here Plato’s Idea 
of the good, under which ultimately the diversity of everything good is 
subsumed. The conceptual pair “earlier” ( proteron ) and “later” ( hysteron ), 
which orders the degrees of priority, plays an important role in Aristo¬ 
tle’s philosophy with a range different shadings. The sense in which it is 
to be understood here can be seen from Metaphysics V.11,101934, as the 
relationship between conditioning and conditioned. And he makes the 
connection with Plato by adding that “Plato made use of this distinc¬ 
tion” (he(i) dihairesei echresato Platon). For Aristotle, the distinction is 
quite clear: the first category, the thing itself, is the condition for the cat¬ 
egories of quality, quantity, etc. to be predicated of this thing. For Plato, 
on the other hand, the conceptual pair is relevant in a quite different con¬ 
text, though this cannot be taken simply from the Platonic dialogues, 
but rather from reports of his oral teaching (cf. elegon, 1096318). Thus 
besides the mathematical numbers, Plato also posited other “number- 
ideas” ( eidetikoi arithmoi), up to a total of ten, which stand in a rela¬ 
tionship of “earlier” and “later” and are “not operable” ( asymbletoi ) (cf. 
Gaiser 1963, 115 ff.). Whether Aristotle actually had in mind here the 
“number-Ideas” or the mathematical numbers is contentious. The ques¬ 
tion is also not whether the argument about numbers is given only as 
an example for a general situation, according to which there may well 
be several such series that stand in a relationship of “earlier” and “later” 
and accordingly cannot be subsumed under a common Idea. The deci¬ 
sive point is this: there is no such thing as “the Idea of number” as a 
general concept of all numbers. Whether numbers can have the char¬ 
acter of Ideas is a question on which Aristotle does not express him¬ 
self. 
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(2) The categories argument (1096323-29). What was already explained 
about the categorical diversity of the good is now extended to being in 
general. With respect to the categorical differentiation of being, there 
“could not be a common Idea set over all these goods” ( ouk an eie koinon 
ti katholou kai hen). Aristotle often uses the category argument in a 
different context (e.g. Met. V.7, 1017324 and VII.i, i028aio; An. 1 .5, 
4ioai3), and what he has developed in the text on Categories is visible 
in the background. Strictly speaking, it would have been sufficient for 
him to have demonstrated in the context of ethics simply the categorical 
differentiation of the good. But since for Plato the Idea of the good 
was also the highest principle of being, it was natural for Aristotle to 
emphasize this aspect in particular. The examples he introduces here 
are also interesting: theos and nous for the first category refer to the 
supreme principle that Aristotle develops in Metaphysics XII; aretai, 
metrion, chresimon as examples for quality, quantity and relation belong 
in the realm of ethics. 

(3) The science argument (1096329-34). The good not only appears under 
the different categories, but also in various forms of appearance in a single 
category. In war, the art of generalship is good, in sickness the medical 
art, etc. This simple idea, however, developed from the argument about 
categories, is now introduced by way of hypothesis with the specifically 
Platonic assumption: of things that are grasped under a single Idea, 
there is also only a single science ( episteme ), so that there would also 
be only a single science of all good, which however is in fact not the 
case. Again, it is notable how Aristotle bends his efforts to proceed in 
this critique from the ideas and assumptions of the Platonic doctrine 
itself. 

(4) The hypostatization argument (1096334-113). The hypostatization of 
a thing by the prefix “itself” (auto) is meaningless, and the expression 
“a thing itself” is incomprehensible. “Man himself” and “man”, in other 
words, both share the same definition of their essence “man”, without 
any differentiation being noticeable. The same also holds for “good itself” 
and “good”; Aristotle argues against the separation of a “good itself” or 
a “good in itself” from particular goods. His critique here is founded on 
the idea that exactly the same thing is expressed with the prefix auto as 
with the description “idea”. 
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(5) The eternity argument (i096b3~5). A thing is not good in a higher 
degree by being eternal, no more than the intensity of a colour is bound 
up with its temporal duration. What is white for a long time is not whiter 
than what is white for a day. In connection with the previous argument, 
the conclusion follows that the assumption that a “thing itself” is eternal, 
an ideal Form separated from individual things, does not strengthen the 
idea in question. This also holds for the individual thing in relation to a 
supposed “good itself” or an idea of the good. 

These five arguments are all at the same level. With simple methods of 
argument, drawn from the doctrine of categories that is ready to hand, 
Plato’s postulate of a Form of the good is refuted. In this way—as he 
also does with similarly critical presentations of Platonic positions— 
Aristotle takes certain particular elements and concepts of Plato’s and 
places them in a framework of his own. Thus he understands the Platonic 
Form as meaning the same as a simple universal concept {to de katholou, 
i096an), and does not accept the forming power and organizing func¬ 
tion of the ideal Form that is decisive in Plato. 

At the end of this whole series of arguments is a remark whose brevity 
makes it rather hard to understand (i096b5-8): the view of Pythagore¬ 
ans “on this point” {peri autdn) is more plausible, in that, in the table (of 
opposites) they place the One {to hen) in the column of goods, a view 
apparently followed by Speusippus. Thematically, this remark does not 
belong with the immediately preceding text, but rather with the fourth 
argument regarding the Platonic subordination of all goods under a sin¬ 
gle Idea (of the good). Against this, a view is now declared to be “more 
plausible” that places the one in the table of pairs of opposites on the pos¬ 
itive side of the goods. This refers to the Pythagorean arrangement {sys- 
toichia) of ten pairs of opposites, understood as principles, which Aristo¬ 
tle elsewhere {Met. 1 .5, 986322-27) presents in more detail. It is scarcely 
possible for us still to establish what he means by saying that Speusip¬ 
pus, Plato’s nephew and his successor as head of the Academy, adhered 
to this doctrine of Pythagoras. There is however an element of agreement 
in the fact that Speusippus did indeed abandon the Platonic identification 
of the one {hen) and the good {agathon). With the mention of Speusip¬ 
pus, Aristotle is now using an actual Academician to bear his attack on 
Plato, following here a procedure that is quite characteristic of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, i.e. deploying inconsistencies and contradictions within 
the criticized doctrine itself. It is not that Aristotle in any way shares the 
view of the Pythagoreans and Speusippus (he criticizes this in Met. XII. 7, 
i072b30-34); he only refers to it as relatively “more plausible” than the 
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doctrine he had previously criticized. With the typically Aristotelian 
formula: “But let us discuss these matters elsewhere”, this first part of the 
critique of the forms is concluded. 


2. Objections to the above critique 

The second part (from i096b8) is differently structured. It is quite evi¬ 
dently the echo of a discussion in the Aristotelian school, which origi¬ 
nally contained a defence of the Platonic position against its criticism by 
Aristotle as well as a refutation of this critique. It seems here that Aris¬ 
totle is presenting not feigned objections but real ones, as these arose in 
oral dialogue. For as distinct from the frequent employment of the poten¬ 
tial mode in this chapter, the objection is introduced in the mode of the 
real: i.e. against Aristotle’s critique of the Idea, “an objection to what we 
have said, however, maybe discerned ( hypophainetai )” (i096b8f.). The 
awkward form of expression, moreover, doubling back on the question 
in this way, also speaks for a line of argument that is not constructed, but 
reflects the reality of the school discussion. 

The objection made to Aristotle (i096b8-i4) starts from the premise 
that the doctrine of Ideas does not concern any good whatsoever, but 
only those that are pursued for their own sake, not intermediate goods 
that merely serve a purpose and are only called goods in a derivative 
sense. If this view is designed to represent an objection to the critique 
of Ideas, then it amounts to the reproach that the assertion criticized, 
that individual goods cannot be subsumed under a Form of the good, is 
unsustainable, since the doctrine of Ideas has nothing to do with these 
particular goods. Aristotle first takes account of this objection and says 
rather awkwardly that he wants to separate the things that are good in 
themselves from those that merely serve a purpose, and examine whether 
the former can be subordinated to a single Idea (i096bi4-i6). 

The goods that he introduces here are: 1) intelligence and sight ( phro- 
nein kai horan); 2) certain forms of pleasure ( hedonai tines), and 3) 
certain forms of honour ( timai tines). The distinction just made between 
two kinds of goods, absolute and relative, is then however somewhat 
confused by the remark that these absolute goods are also pursued for 
the sake of something else (ei kai di alio ti diokomen, bi8), yet they 
can nonetheless be counted as absolute goods. But then the division of 
absolute goods into the three groups named disappears, and all that is 
left as absolute good—in the sense of the objection—is the Idea (of the 
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good). In this way Aristotle takes the objection ad absurdum: if the Idea 
of the good only refers to goods pursued for their own sakes, but the only 
thing that is pursued for its own sake is the Idea of the good, then this Idea 
refers to itself and is a form that lacks content. Aristotle goes on to discuss 
the first possibility, which he immediately dismisses, and again the three 
values time, phronesis and hedone are named as good in themselves; and 
it is certainly no accident that these are the ends of the three types of life 
discussed in the preceding chapter. But if these goods, he concludes, are 
goods in themselves, they can still not be subsumed under a single Idea, 
since they are good in different senses. 

We know from other contexts that both in Plato’s Academy and in 
Aristotle’s Peripatos there were very varied discussions about the clas¬ 
sification or dihairisei of goods. One discussion of this kind is brought to 
the fore here, and indicates a certain indecision about the intermediate 
group. It is clear that there are goods that are pursued for their own sake, 
and goods that are only means to an end and are thus not absolute goods. 
It may be uncertain however whether goals such as “intelligence, sight, 
and certain pleasures and honours” (i096bi6-i8) belong to the abso¬ 
lute or to the relative goods. The impression is given that Aristotle, by 
referring to things which, “if we pursue these also for the sake of some¬ 
thing else, yet one would place them among things good in themselves” 
(i096bi8 £), transforms a threefold distinction into a twofold one. A very 
similar three-fold division of goods, but one that is slightly different in the 
way the goods are attributed, is to be found in Plato’s Republic II 357b-d, 
in the following grouping: 1) things that are pursued for their own sake 
such as “self-enjoyment and shameless pleasures” ( hoion to chairein kai 
hai hedonai hosai ablabeis); 2) goods that are pursued both for their own 
sake but also for the sake of their useful results, such as “thinking, seeing 
and health” ( hoion to phronein kai to horan kai to hygiainein); 3) goods 
that are only pursued for the sake of other goods. Identical or similar 
dihairesei, which Aristotle applies for his own purposes (in parallel with 
the goals of the three types of life), stand behind this discussion. The aim 
of the line of argument is the proof that in each case the assumption of a 
Idea of the good is meaningless even for those goods that are pursued for 
their own sakes. For even with these goods pursued for their own sakes, 
what is called “good” about them is in each case something different. The 
conclusion, therefore, can only be that “the good, therefore, is not some¬ 
thing common answering to one Idea” (10961125). 

A further objection then arises (10961126-31). If in Aristotle’s view the 
good is quite different in different areas, how does it come about that 
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despite this, the common term “good” is used? This can certainly not be 
the result of mere chance. As Aristotle is well aware, and explains else¬ 
where (Cat. I.i), there are words that have the same meaning ( homo- 
nyma) and yet in fact have nothing to do with each other. But this cannot 
be the case with the description “good”. The answer which Aristotle has 
ready to hand for this aporia consists in a simple indication of three alter¬ 
natives, dressed up in the form of a question, and between which Aris¬ 
totle does not himself decide. Are all the things called good so because 
they all “derive from (apK henos ) or contribute to one (pros hen ) good?” 
Or is it rather that they are “good by analogy (kat’ analogian) 7 ” This is 
hard to understand, and in particular it is not clear why the two former 
alternatives should not be possible on the basis of the doctrine of Ideas. 

All three alternatives however have their firm place in Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy. With the first possibility, that they “all derive from”, which is also 
referred to as “paronymia” in the study appended to the text on Categories 
(I.iai2) (Patzig 1960/61, 185-205), a series of group proceeds from a 
first member, in which case this first member is not just an element of the 
series but also its principle. The other members are then designated after 
this first one. A favourite example of Aristotle’s here is that of health (e.g. 
Met. IV.2, 1003355). We speak of a healthy climate, or of healthy food, 
but this is all related to a healthy way of life, which then is called healthy 
“in first line and properly” (protos kai kyrids). A similar series to that in 
the doctrine of Categories basically results with substance (ousia) as its 
first member, to which the predicates of the other members are related. 
The second possibility (“contribute to”) basically means the same state of 
affairs, but approached from the opposite end. The argument proceeds 
from the series of members to a first term. This is known as the “pros-hen 
relation” (Flashar 2 2004, 339 f.). It is a coordinating principle of articu¬ 
lation, which makes it possible to bring together into a unity concepts 
and descriptions that are neither synonymous nor homonymous, by ref¬ 
erence to a first case of particular excellence. Aristotle’s method here is 
clearly that of transferring a structure that is derived from language, in 
which there a logical hierarchy, to a structure of being, which though 
described in language, no longer needs to be reflected in language (Happ 
1971, 331-337). At the same time, what is again striking—just as in the 
Nicomachean Ethics’ critique of Ideas—is how forcefully Aristotle recurs 
to language, and repeatedly asks: “How is the good expressed?” (i096ai2, 
19, 24, 38; i096bio, 13,15, 26). 

While these first two possibilities evidently represent modifications of 
the structurally similar Platonic position, in so far as the first member, 
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from which everything is derived or to which everything is related, is 
taken from a transcendent origin and made into an element of the series 
itself, the definition of the good in the sense of an analogy is already sepa¬ 
rated from the doctrine of Forms at the start, and is completely Aristotle’s 
own version. Flere, by analogy or proportion, the terms represent rela¬ 
tionships. Aristotle dwells rather longer on this alternative, introducing 
as examples: good for the body is sight, good for the soul is reason, etc. 
But here too, he confines himself to a brief indication, and remarks that 
a more detailed presentation would properly belong to another branch 
of philosophy than ethics (i096b30 f). In actual fact, the procedures that 
are only indicated here play a greater role in the doctrine of being (i.e. in 
Books IV, VI, VII, VIII and IX of the Metaphysics ) (Flashar 2 2004, 339- 
34i)- 

The remark that follows, however, that a detailed examination would 
be more appropriate for another branch of philosophy, and “similarly 
with regard to the Idea” ( homois de kaiperi tes ideas, i096b3i), does not 
conclude the critique of Plato. True, in the following passage (i096b3i- 
I097ai4) Aristotle no longer criticizes the doctrine as such, but rather 
its practical applicability. In a procedure that is characteristic for him, he 
starts by admitting, byway of hypothesis, that the existence of “one good 
which is universally predicable of goods, or is capable of separate and 
independent existence” (to koine(i) kategoroumenon agathon e chdriston 
auto ti kath’ auto: i096b33), but contests its relevance to the field of 
ethics, since clearly it could not be achieved or attained. This argument, 
too, which appears several times in the Ethics in a similar guise (e.g. 
II.2, no3b26), seems to be a reflection of the school discussion, for in 
the following paragraph Aristotle takes account of an objection: if the 
Form of the good is itself not attainable or accessible to action, it is 
none the less a pattern ( paradeigma ) that we can regard and with the 
aid of which we can recognize also what is good for us and so achieve it. 
This consideration is evidently based on Plato’s own doctrine (not only 
that of post-Platonic Academicians), as shown by the typically Platonic 
concept of paradeigma for the Form and the connection of recognition 
and action. In agreement with the general tenor of his critique of Plato 
in the whole chapter, Aristotle grants this objection “some plausibility” 
(pithanoteta men oun tina echei ho logos: 109733 f), but then goes on to 
contradict it by referring to palpable experience. For, his critique goes, the 
argument “seems to clash with the procedure of the sciences” (109734). 
What he means here by “sciences” ( epistemai ) are both practical sciences 
with applications and artisanal skills, as the examples that follow make 
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clear: weaver, carpenter, general, doctor. These sciences and skills are in 
actual fact not oriented to the Form; you do not become a better doctor or 
general “by knowing this good itself’ The doctor does not have in mind 
health as an abstract pattern, but rather the health of man and concretely 
of the individual man. 

The fact that this whole line of argument arose with the objection made 
in the Academy discussion and its refutation can easily be demonstrated. 
For clearly what we have here is Aristotle’s reversal of a Platonic proof 
for the doctrine of Forms. It is the proof “from the sciences” (ek ton 
epistemon), which Aristotle dealt with in the (lost) text On the Forms 
(peri ideon) (frag. 118, 3 Gigon). In this text (cf. Flashar 2 2004, 267f.), 
Aristotle presented the arguments for the existence of the Forms in 
an academic way, and refuted them one after the other. The Platonic 
proof (though scarcely traceable in the dialogues) “from the sciences” 
maintained that each science referred to a distinct being, which had 
to be different from individual things, and yet also not a boundless 
universal, but rather a Form. Plato evidently used here the example 
of medicine. According to the report of a fragment from the text On 
the Forms , Plato argued that there was not a science of an individual 
health (i.e. the health of an individual), but a science of health as such, 
and that consequently there must be such a thing as “health-itself” 
{eti ei he iatrike ouk estin episteme tede tes hygieias all’ haplos hygieias, 
estai tis autohygieia). Scientific knowledge, according to Plato, bears 
not on the individual case, but rather on the universal “object” that is 
distinct from the empirical diversity, precisely the Form, which acts as a 
pattern ( paradeigma ) in its application to the individual case. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, thinks in practical terms, and above all separates 
theoretical from practical philosophy. Where questions of human action 
are involved, a Form of the good cannot give an orientation, even if its 
existence were to be theoretically proved. 

The result of the individual interpretation can then be briefly summa¬ 
rized by way of a few observations: 

1. Aristotle feels personally tied to the representatives of the doctrine 
of Forms. His critique is deliberately and painstakingly directed at 
linking up with the assumptions of the criticized doctrine itself. It 
is never sharp or emphatic. 

2. The norm and extent of the critique is determined by the the¬ 
matic context of his Ethics. Aristotle dealt in other places with the 
theoretical implications of the doctrine of Forms (in the text On 
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the Forms, and in the Metaphysics, particularly I.9 and XIV. 4-5), 
drawing on concrete example in many places. 

3. An ongoing school discussion about the doctrine of Forms can be 
detected behind the formulations of this chapter. Especially in the 
second part (from I096b8), objections are formulated, questions 
raised and critically answered. The formulations here are not always 
polished to a high degree. Many points only become fully com¬ 
prehensible if Aristotle’s statements are supplemented from other 
sources. The enforced brevity of the note style goes together with 
the character of the so-called “teaching texts”. Detailed points were 
to be expanded in oral presentation. 

4. The question as to the supreme human good is discussed in the per¬ 
spective of logos. The question asked is not (or not only): “What is 
the supreme good?” but rather: “How is this good expressed ( leg- 
etai)V ’ This goes together with the specifically Aristotelian doc¬ 
trine of categories, in which the ontological and the grammatical- 
linguistic aspects are interwoven. In the application of this doctrine 
of categories to the realm of being, and at the same time accordingly 
to the supreme good, things are analysed in so far as they are indi¬ 
cated in language. This is a moment in the attempt to link up with 
the current “opinions” ( doxai ), here with linguistic usage and with 
available possibilities of linguistic expression. 


3. Comparison of different drafts 

Three ethical pragmata have survived under the name of Aristotle: the 
Nicomachean Ethics ( EN ), the Eudemian Ethics (EE), and the Magna 
Moralia (MM), each of which seeks to present a comprehensive outline 
of ethical problems. Comparative analysis of the different versions of the 
critique of Plato scarcely casts any additional light on the understanding 
of the chapter discussed here. Hence instead of a detailed analysis, there 
simply follow some brief indications as to the character of the critique of 
Plato in the two other Ethics. 

The Eudemian Ethics ( 1 . 8 ,12i7bi-i2i8b24). This largely presents the 
same arguments as those in the Nicomachean Ethics, but in a different 
order. The style and tenor of the critique of Plato, however, are com¬ 
pletely different. They show a cooler reserve and a more stringent sever¬ 
ity, without the trace of inner affinity and personal empathy, or any 
attempt to connect with the doctrine being criticized. Instead of this, the 
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author (whether it is Aristotle himself still remains uncertain) informs 
the reader right at the start that the doctrine of Forms has already been 
often examined, both in texts directed to the outside world and in the 
strictly philosophical texts ( epeskeptai de polloisperi autou tropois kai en 
tois exoterikois logois kai en tois kataphilosophian: I2i7b22f.). Also lack¬ 
ing is the reference to ongoing school discussion with its formulation of 
questions, objections, and their refutation. Instead of this, the meaning¬ 
lessness of the assumption of a Form of the good is argued very carefully. 

Two of the arguments against the assumption of Forms do not appear 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. Both these arguments refer to the doctrine of 
numbers: a) it is false to derive generally acknowledged goods—justice, 
health—from factors that are not acknowledged as good, i.e. from num¬ 
bers; in actual fact, the reverse procedure should be followed (i2i8ai5~ 
24); b) the assumption that there is a “striving” of numbers towards “the 
one”, which is identical with the good itself, is meaningless (1218324- 
30). Both arguments in this form do not bear on Plato himself, but 
rather on the development and modification of the doctrine of Forms by 
Xenocrates, who as scholarch of the Academy survived Aristotle by just 
ten years. Since the two arguments are introduced in combination by a 
double “now” (nyn, I2i8ai6) (“Now they give the demonstration ...”), 
they clearly have a current character and are directed against the offi¬ 
cial doctrine of the Academy under Xenocrates as scholarch (bc 339/ 8- 
314/3). This also gives a narrower dating, as Aristotle returned to Athens 
in 335/4 and died in 322. 

Magna Moralia (I.i, Ii82a23-n83b8). The style and mode of argu¬ 
mentation here are considerably different from those of both the other 
two texts. The critique of Plato appears right away in the first chapter; 
there is no linkage with general “opinions”, but the doctrines of Pythago¬ 
ras, Socrates and Plato are depicted only in the context of the question 
raised—what is the good with which “the art of the state” ( politike ) is con¬ 
cerned? Plato is reproached first of all with having confused virtue (arete) 
with being; the two things have nothing to do with one another. The cri¬ 
tique of Plato is then differentiated between the Form of the good, which 
“is separated” (choriste), and the general concept of good, which is to be 
found in all good things (en hapasin enhyparchon). This differentiation 
does not appear at all in the Nicomachean Ethics, and in the Eudemian 
Ethics it is no more than hinted at, whereas in the Magna Moralia it is 
even pedantically emphasized. The refutation of the Platonic doctrine 
consequently follows step by step, starting with the Form of the good. In 
this connection, some of the arguments and examples of the two other 
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texts (the categories argument; the examples of the doctor and the archi¬ 
tect) are touched on in brief. The style is one of academic pedantry, with 
particular emphasis on logical-conceptual differentiations. The constant 
rhetorical questions (“Why? ... because ... ”) have a numbing effect, as of 
an artificial process of dialogue being impressed on a text that is other¬ 
wise quite dry. On top of this there are expressions that are not Aris¬ 
totelian, such as “the best-forming faculty in the realm of politics” (he 
politike beltiste dynamis: i2i8bi), striking repetitions, and many other 
things, so that I have never been able to recognize in the Magna Moralia 
the voice of Aristotle. 

Most students of Aristotle in the nineteenth century only held the 
Nicomachean Ethics to be a genuine work of Aristotle, counting both the 
Eudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia as non-Aristotelian; the author 
(or editor) of the Eudemian Ethics was seen as Aristotle’s student Eude- 
mos of Rhodes. The verdict on this text, however, has been very volatile. 
Werner Jaeger in particular, in his book on Aristotle (1923) that was 
influential in its time but is now largely superseded, held it to be an early 
work, Aristotle’s original Ethics, and thus maintained the series EE-EN- 
MM that has largely persisted. In these considerations as to chronology 
and development, however, no one has focused on the different versions 
of the critique of Plato, although the critique of the Forms in the Meta¬ 
physics was already for Jaeger the cornerstone of the division between 
early and late writings. It is surprising, therefore, that Franz Dirlmeier, 
translator and commentator of the three Ethics for the Deutsche Aris- 
totelesausga.be (Akademie Verlag), against the verdict of his own previ¬ 
ous essays, declared in 1958 that the Magna Moralia was the earliest ver¬ 
sion, seeing it as an initial sketch of the terrain of the moral virtues, so 
that the succession was rather MM-EE-NE. Unusually, however, in his 
explanations of the Nicomachean Ethics he left chapter 1.6 [4] and its cri¬ 
tique of Plato completely uncommented, thus again paying no attention 
to the different versions of the critique. With respect to this ordering of 
the Magna Moralia, Dirlmeier found a successor in Ingemar Diiring’s 
influential book on Aristotle (1966), but not subsequently. The diver¬ 
gences between the three Ethics were in the end rather ascribed to dif¬ 
ferences of occasion, place and readership, as chronologically analysable 
stages of development (Flashar 2 2004, 227). On renewed consideration of 
this complex of questions, however, the widely accepted order EE-EN- 
MM, which I myself followed in 1965,no longer seems tenable. Dirlmeier 
made a wealth of observations on this whole work, which showed con¬ 
vincingly the middle place of the Eudemian Ethics, so that the series 
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would now seem to have been either MM-EE-EN or EN-EE-MM. And 
since the considerations against the authenticity of Magna Moralia are 
too weighty, the only acceptable series is the latter. But in this case, nei¬ 
ther the Eudemian Ethics nor the Magna Moralia, in the form in which we 
have them, could stem from the pen of Aristotle himself. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to assume that the warm and human debate with Plato, marked by 
a close empathy, could have developed into the brusque rejection of the 
Eudemian Ethics (let alone the other way round), especially since the con¬ 
temporary reference to Xenocrates in the Eudemian Ethics gives a time- 
frame that is wider than Aristotle’s own life. Quite apart from this, it can 
certainly be maintained that the Eudemian Ethics represents a treatment 
for internal use within the school, whereas the Nicomachean Ethics was in 
all likelihood drafted for a wider public outside the school (Flashar 1965, 
235). But all these considerations can only claim a certain degree of prob¬ 
ability. Criticism of Plato and the Academy recurs sporadically through¬ 
out the corpus of Aristotle’s work, sometimes explicitly and sometimes 
implicitly. But a thorough and comprehensive critique is relatively rare. 
Besides the sections of the Metaphysics ( 1 .9 and XIII.4-5) that focus on 
the question of principles, the presentation in the Nicomachean Ethics is 
the most important. 


4. Assessment of the critique of Plato 

Did Aristotle misunderstand Plato? Did he present his critical positions 
adequately? Was he fair to Plato? These are questions that can only be 
raised on the basis of a modern and historically marked consciousness. 
And yet Aristotle was the first person who, by his systematic presentation 
and critique of his predecessors, prepared the ground for the historicity 
of philosophy, in a sense that was not any further developed until Hegel’s 
time, and indeed not fully by Hegel himself, in so far as even with Hegel 
everything historical, including every earlier philosophical position, is 
subordinated in developmental-historical terms to a pre-given teleology. 
Philosophy has always been polemically directed against other writers, 
and has always developed out of debate. The first philosophers devel¬ 
oped their concepts in debate with poetry, and soon after also with their 
immediate forerunners, even if this was initially without names being 
mentioned. Xenophanes and Heraclitus were the first to actually name 
the authorities they were combating, poets in particular. Plato then com¬ 
prehensively melded the philosophical tradition, i.e. pre-Socratic philos- 
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ophy, into his own work (Gadamer 1964), partly in specific debate with 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Zeno, Anaxagoras and others. But the historic¬ 
ity of philosophy did not become conscious at this time; Plato simply 
conducted a broad discussion with both his predecessors (including the 
poets) and the members of his own circle. The reason for this is not just 
that the Platonic dialogues were already in themselves dialogues of this 
kind, but lies rather in the particular character of the Platonic philosophy, 
which, in the “gigantomachia about being” (Sophist , 246a), fused together 
the ontological (Parmenides) and the “agathological” (Socrates) compo¬ 
nents (Kramer 1959, esp. 487-551) into a totality that then represents the 
norm for criticism of all existing approaches and claims (this is especially 
clear in the critique of Anaxagoras: Phaedo 97d-99d). 

Against this, the completely different attitude of Aristotle towards 
the philosophical tradition appears quite modern. He, for the first time, 
with clear awareness of the historically graduated possibilities and lim¬ 
its of earlier philosophical positions, presents these in a coherently dox- 
ographic fashion. At the same time, however, these earlier philosophical 
positions belong to the store of aporia and problems that Aristotle himself 
initially investigates, precisely so as to expand the horizon of thought thus 
opened up and reach solutions of his own. In this connection, Aristo¬ 
tle naturally proceeds differently from modern historians of philosophy. 
What this means for his critique of Plato is that he investigates the con¬ 
ception of the Idea of the good not in the context and under the assump¬ 
tions of Plato’s own philosophy, but rather after the measure of the already 
made separation between theoretical and practical philosophy. His rejec¬ 
tion of a Form of the good thus results not from a debate with Plato’s basic 
ontological principles, but rather from the norm of its utility for practical 
conduct, in which connection the question of the existence of the good 
is subordinated to that of what can be said about it. 

If Aristotle’s critique of Plato is read in isolation from the rest of his 
Ethics, it is scarcely possible to measure how closely he still stands to 
Plato in his structure of thought and his overall system. On the one hand, 
Aristotle rejects using the Form of the Good as a paradigm for human 
conduct (103731-4), on the other hand he ascribes the knowledge of the 
supreme human good a great importance for life, so that, “like archers 
who have a mark to aim at”, we are “more likely to hit upon what is 
right” (1.2 [1], 1094323 f.) On the one hand, Aristotle breaks the Platonic 
connection between being and value, on the other hand, nous conceived 
as unmoved mover is as transcendent God the supreme level of being 
and represents at the same time the best and happiest life (Met. XII. 7, 
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I072bi4-i8), which is why in an Ethics that is otherwise completely ori¬ 
ented to behaviour, the life devoted to contemplation assumes the high¬ 
est rank (ENX.y [8], ii77ai 1-11781533). Aristotle did indeed abolish the 
independence of practice from theory, but in his hierarchy of values and 
gradations of being he remains a Platonist to a greater extent than his 
critique would suggest. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SENSE OF ARISTOTLE’S 
DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN (BOOK II) 


Ursula Wolf 

The Aristotelian doctrine of ethical virtue as a mesotes, a middling dispo¬ 
sition, is generally seen as obscure, and at the same time as either empty, 
inapplicable or unhelpful (cf. e.g. Hardie 1968,134; MacIntyre 1976,65 f.; 
Williams 1985, 36). I shall try to show here that this doctrine does have a 
comprehensible and tenable core, but one that is limited in its scope: the 
conception of virtue as a mesotes is in my view meaningful in the context 
of the question as to the good life and the unity of the person, and yet it 
does not fit the moral virtues. 

By formulating my thesis in this way, I mean that the Aristotelian 
concept of virtue is many-sided. It is easier to bring this many-sidedness 
to attention if we bear in mind from the start the intention that Aristotle 
was pursuing in his Ethics. The Nicomachean Ethics begins with the 
question as to the final telos of human striving, what is ultimately wished 
for, and in chapter 4 [5] of Book I it is said that this desideratum is 
eudaimonia, living and faring well. The question of morality, on the 
other hand, we rather see as the question of what should be done. Since 
Aristotle does not clearly separate the question of morality from the 
question of the good life, the view has arisen that he does not offer a 
moral notion of what should be done (e.g. Adkins i960). This depiction, 
however, leads to error. Aristotle pursues two aims at the same time in 
his practical philosophy. Firstly, he does indeed raise the comprehensive 
question as to the pos bidteon, the good life. Secondly, however, he also 
pursues the aim of a foundation of morality, by seeking to show that the 
life of moral virtues, manifested in acting as one should do, is precisely 
what also makes for a genuinely happy life. Aristotle certainly does have a 
concept of “should”, the hos dei, kalon kaiprepon, but he seeks to integrate 
it into his conception of what is desired, eudaimonia, so that what results 
from this is a prudential foundation of moral life. 1 


1 I follow here E. Tugendhat 1984, 44. My attempt here to rescue the doctrine of the 
mean was stimulated in many ways by this essay. 
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The connection of these two intentions is already made in an early 
passage in the EN, the well-known passage of 1 .7 [6] that contains the 
so-called ergon argument. This argument is also the necessary starting- 
point for being able to fit the conception of mesotes in its proper place. 
This doctrine itself is developed in Book II, though an important aspect is 
omitted here, only appearing later in Book VI. The sustainable core of the 
doctrine, however, seems especially evident to me in Book IX.4, where 
Aristotle speaks of friendship with oneself. I shall start with the ergon 
argument in I. 7 [6], and the necessary specifications of it that are given 
in I.13. Then I shall explain how Aristotle himself presents the doctrine 
in Books II and VI. Building on this, I shall then make an attempt, with 
the help of IX.4, to extract the justified aspect of this conception and 
distinguish it from components that are not sustainable. 


1. Human ergon 

After Aristotle has already raised the initial question about telos, the 
good, eudaimonia, he raises this again in chapter 7 [6] of Book I with 
the indication that this question of the ultimate human end can perhaps 
best be answered by referring to the ergon, i.e. the task or function of man; 
this then leads to a response at the end of the chapter, but one that is all 
too general. The argument has a number of steps, and there are a series of 
points at which it may be questioned. I cannot go into great detail here, 
and will therefore confine myself to an outline sketch. 

1) An ergon, a specific task, is bound up with vocations and general roles, 
being in fact actually defined by these; the same is true of the bodily 
organs. The shoemaker has the task of making shoes, the eye has the 
task of seeing. 2) This concept of the ergon involves a particular meaning 
of the word “good”, in so far as the task in question can be performed 
either only or at least most appropriately in this way. If the shoemaker 
possesses the requisite ability in the mode of excellence (arete), we say 
that he is a good shoemaker. We thus make graduated evaluations of a 
particular standard of quality, and a particularly Greek one. The word 
arete refers to any kind of excellence or superior quality. The word 
“good” has a completely different meaning here from that in which the 
good is the end or the desideratum. 3) If man as bearer of a role has 
a function, and likewise do human organs, should not man in general, 
man as such, have an ergon ? Aristotle intends this question in a rhetorical 
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sense, and his answer is therefore that man too does have an ergon. This 
assumption of a given function or task of man is already a questionable 
step. Many interpreters seek to blunt the edge of this problem by reading 
the statement in a weaker sense, i.e. that there are activities that are 
specific to or characteristic of man (cf. e.g. Hardie 1968, 362 fi; Kenny, 
1969, 46). That this does not really avoid the problem, however, is clear 
from step 4), because this next step only follows if talk of an ergon is 
meant seriously The good life, indeed, is now determined by the ergon of 
man in such a way that it consists in the excellent fulfilment of the human 
task: man has his ergon in life, not simply in any one role or other, but as 
man, or more precisely, since this holds also for other living creatures, 
in life as the activity of the rational part of the soul. The corresponding 
arete of man as man would therefore he in an activity of life that is as far 
as possible in accordance with reason. And it is precisely in this form of 
life that the good sought for man, or the ultimate desired end, should lie. 
If the talk about ergon were taken in a weak sense, on the other hand, 
so that it only asserted that there were specifically human activities, then 
this derivation would be impossible. 2 Certainly, graduated judgements 
could be made, to say that some activities are better and others worse. 
But so long as we do not ascribe man the performance of one of these 
activities as his definition, we cannot talk of what is a good existence for 
man, and in particular, it is impossible to see how without the assumption 
of a human task one can reach the assertion that the individual finds 
eudaimonia precisely in the excellent performance of those activities that 
are characteristically human—i.e. how to get from the good in the sense 
of arete to the good in the sense of what is ultimately desired, the telos or 
eudaimonia. 

As I see it, the transition between these two quite different concepts 
of good cannot be rescued in the kind of analytical context that Aristotle 
presents. Yet despite this, I believe that a justifiable aspect of this context 
does remain, if we remove the questionable assumption of a definition of 
man or replace this by empirical assertions about general anthropological 
facts. Aristotle himself, in 1 .13, makes the following descriptive assertions 
about the human constitution: It is specifically human that the soul has 


2 Hardie 1968, 382 completely confuses the problem when he says that the two parts 
in the line of argument; i.e. 1) the ergon argument, and 2) the determination of the good 
from specifically human activities, can be separated, and that 2) loses none of its force 
if we disagree with 1). The assertion that such and such activities are specifically human 
does not give a way of determining what is a good existence for man. 
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two parts that have to do with reason. Firstly, pure reason or the faculty 
of thought ( dianoetikon ), and secondly, the so-called conative or desiring 
faculty ( oretikon ), which contains impulses and feelings; though animals 
too possess this latter faculty, it has the specific form in man that it can 
listen to reason. Correspondingly, for Aristotle, there are two forms of 
human excellence or the good life. The dianoetic excellences and the life 
form of thedria belong to the faculty of reason, which however is not 
permanently possible for man as an empirical being. I shall therefore 
bracket out this possibility. The arete ethike and the life form of the ethical 
life belong to the conative faculty. 

If we dismiss the talk of parts of the soul, the assertion that man is a 
being who on the one hand has various urges and feelings, but at the same 
time has reason, is still empirically true. The question of the good life can 
be approached proceeding from this empirical fact, retaining one aspect 
of the ergon argument, but in a weaker and thus less problematic form. 
We could now say, in other words, that for a being who has diverse urges, 
as well as a conscious and considered relationship to his life as a whole, 
the question at least arises how, with respect to these urges, the good 
ordering, or a good ordering, of his life should be understood. It remains 
unclear first of all what the word “good” means here, if it no longer has 
the sense of “excellent in fulfilling the human task”. If we replace the 
assumption of a human ergon by the anthropological fact that all men 
seek eudaimonia, then the following alternative arises: the question as to 
the good constitution of one’s life is a question of the constitution that is 
a means to or a presupposition of the good life, independently of what 
particular individuals might see as the good life. 

Considerations that point towards this weaker thesis can also be found 
in Aristotle himself. As he says in I.8-11, as well as a good internal 
constitution, fortunate external circumstances, whose existence is not in 
our power, also belong to eudaimonia in the general understanding. To 
this extent, Aristotle has good reasons for restricting the question of the 
good life to the question of a good ordering of one’s own existence, since 
this is the condition of eudaimonia to whose existence we can ourselves 
contribute. If Aristotle also makes higher claims of his response than this 
can actually bear, this is because he would like to be able to say that a way 
of life according to a good internal constitution is already the good life in 
itself, and not simply one of the conditions for this. 

My starting-point in the present examination of the doctrine of the 
mean will therefore be this weaker one, so that firstly, byway of the faculty 
of reason we are confronted directly with the question as to the good life 
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as a whole, and secondly, the part of this question that can be answered is 
the question as to the ordering of one’s own life with respect to affectivity, 
which is a precondition for any form of the good life. What I shall try 
and show with this interpretation of the doctrine of the mean is that the 
conception of ethical arete as a mesotes contains a proposal that deserves 
consideration. This will be my approach to the doctrine of the mean itself. 


2. The definition of ethical virtue 

In Book II of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle defines what arete ethike 
is in two steps, firstly presenting its genus, and then its specific difference. 
The genus is that of a hexis, in other words an attitude or disposition. In 
order to explain this concept of hexis, we have to go a step deeper into 
the natural properties on which hexis builds. Everything that Aristotle 
summarizes in the faculty of conation belongs to these—desires of the 
senses (such as hunger), wishes (higher-level strivings that contain ideas 
of a goal), and affects (such as fear or anger). Aristotle is not completely 
unambiguous in his classifications here, but we can say that this faculty of 
conation includes the whole realm of the affective and voluntative. The 
common characteristic of this is the relationship to pleasure and pain 
(lloqbqf.), in which connection pleasure for Aristotle has the particular 
sense of the unimpeded accomplishment of one’s own being. It is because 
of the cathexis of pleasure or pain that in our particular affects and 
feelings we are related to our own being in terms of striving or motivation 
(cf. Ricken 1976, ch. 5). To explain this with the example of the affect of 
fear: fear relates to the state of affairs that something bad is threatening 
me; this can either be a danger to my survival, or something that will 
detract from the way in which I desire to accomplish my life. The fact 
that we do not just recognize a state of affairs theoretically as damaging 
to our survival or good life, but react with the unpleasant affect of fear, 
indicates disturbances to our self-accomplishment; precisely that there 
are negative affects of this kind shows that our own life or a particular 
mode of this life is involved. The states of affairs to which the affects relate 
are those that are good or bad for me, i.e. for my life or my good life. To 
this extent, the affect implies a desire, i.e. the desire to live, and in such 
and such a way. 

The faculty of conation that we possess by nature only assumes definite 
contents and orientations by habituation in upbringing, and it is these 
acquired character dispositions that Aristotle refers to with the name 
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hexis (II. 1). It is according to our hexis that we conduct ourselves well 
or badly in relation to affecets (ii05b25 f.) Ethical arete is the particular 
hexis in which we act well in this respect. Aristotle introduces the distinc¬ 
tion between good and bad hexis with two examples (1 i04ai8 f.). The first 
example concerns attitudes to sensual pleasure and pain: someone who 
lives in such a way that he constantly seeks pleasure, and does not refuse 
any pleasure offered him, is self-indulgent. Someone, on the other hand, 
who turns his back on every pleasure, is insensitive. These are the two 
hexeis that present extreme forms of badness ( kakia ): self-indulgence in 
the form of excess, and insensitivity in the form of deficiency. Arete for 
behaviour towards sensual pleasure lies between excess and deficiency, 
i.e. in moderation (sophrosyne). The same applies to the affect of fear: 
someone who is accustomed to seeing dangers and obstacles on all sides, 
and to fleeing from everything, has the hexis of cowardice. On the other 
hand, someone who lacks fear and does not avoid anything has the hexis 
of foolhardiness. Arete, here, lies between these two extreme properties of 
character: it is courage. Hexis, for Aristotle, refers both to passion and to 
action (ii04bi4, no6b24f.). Cowardice, for example, consists in some¬ 
one feeling an excess of fear, and in possessing the behavioural disposi¬ 
tion to give in to the urge to flee that is bound up with fear. 

This first description of arete as mesotes that Aristotle gives could 
suggest an interpretation in which one should have neither too much 
nor too little of the affect in question. What Aristotle means, however, 
is not that one should have only affects of middle strength. He stresses 
that affects as such, and this goes also for strong passions, are neither 
praiseworthy nor blameworthy in themselves (ii05b33 f.). The question 
is rather how we should behave in relation to these affects. Thus we do 
not reproach someone for being angry, but only for being angry in a 
particular way. Mesotes does not mean an arithmetical mean between too 
much and too little, or between greater and lesser intensity, but rather 
what is moderate in the sense of correct (no6b2if.). The person with 
the moderate attitude in relation to the affect of fear, for example, is the 
one who feels fear about those things that should give rise to fear, on the 
right occasion and in the appropriate manner, and, in situations in which 
fear is in this way appropriate, aims in his behaviour at the moderate 
and thus correct. If this moderation however is not meant as something 
quantitative, but rather in the sense of the correct, then the common 
objection arises that the talk of a mean between a deficit and an excess is 
simply empty. The question also arises as to what is meant by this “should” 
or correctness. 
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This question shows that the above definition of arete ethike is still 
incomplete. It only characterizes the ethical arete from below, from the 
direction of the conative faculty. What was initially sought, however, 
was the disposition of this faculty that is in conformity with reason. 
Correspondingly, the middle or correct is indicated by how the person 
who is reasonable in practical matters, the phronimos, would determine 
it (ii07ai). Ethical arete, in the full sense, is thus possessed by the person 
who has phronesis. But this still does not get us any further, as long as we 
do not know how the phronimos relates to the correct. It is in Book VI 
that Aristotle sets out to answer this question, though even here there is 
still much left unexplained. We are told, at least, that the phronimos is the 
person who can deliberate well not only about some particular matter, 
but in relation to the good life as a whole (1140328). Yet Aristotle does 
not say what the concrete criteria of such deliberation are. It would seem 
that the phronimos has something like a rough conception of the good 
life, a skopos (objective), which he looks to in order to find the correct 
mean in deciding on his behaviour (ii38b22f.). On the other hand, 
however, it is a precondition for his convincingly finding the middle 
way that he already has a middle hexis with respect to the affects and 
urges, since affects can lead astray my judgement as to what is good for 
me (ii44a34f.). We now seem to be revolving in a circle: the superior 
man only finds the middle way in deciding how to act if he has a middle 
position in the conative faculty; but this is precisely defined by the fact 
that in this position he feels and acts as the phronimos would do. 

I believe it is possible to break out of this circle if we make a distinction 
that does not play a role with Aristotle. Aristotle speaks of the middle 
with respect both to the conative faculty and to well-considered actions. 
The fact that someone aims at the middle and correct path in deciding 
how to act (VI. 1), however, seems to me something rather different 
from the fact that he has a middle position in relation to his affects, or 
behaves correctly towards them. I believe, then, that only in this second 
application does talk of the middle make a contribution, whereas in the 
first application it says nothing. 3 This becomes clearer it we add a final 


3 The thesis that the central sense of the doctrine of the mean relates to the affective 
disposition, whereas the application to behaviour is secondary, is also upheld by J.O. Urm- 
son 1980,161. Urmson, however, seems to be of the view that Aristotle himself, when he 
speaks of aiming at the middle way in actions, only means that the action in question is 
one that proceeds from a middling affective hexis. As will be shown right away, however, 
Aristotle does indeed mean more, and thus the resulting problems that arise from the 
weaker reading remain outside Urmson’s investigation. 
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explanatory step that has not yet been introduced in my presentation 
up to now. The real point of the doctrine of the mean, in my view, only 
becomes visible if we place it in the context of the ergon argument, which 
Aristotle himself mentions several times in the course of explaining 
his doctrine (e.g. no6a22f.). This connection of ergon and mesotes, in 
turn, can only be understood if we remind ourselves briefly of Aristotle’s 
ontology. 

In his explanation of mesotes, Aristotle frequently refers to the inter¬ 
mediate as a criterion in the practical sciences or crafts (no6b8f.), which 
some interpreters have seen as a mistake (Hardie 1968, 136). In reality, 
however, it is precisely this context from which the idea of the mean 
obtained its sense, already in Plato and equally in Aristotle (see also 
Schilling 1930, introduction; Kramer 1959). By way of explanation, here 
is a brief example that Aristotle gives in Metaphysics Z and H. Let us 
assume that someone wants to produce a saw. Being-a-saw would then 
be the eidos that he wants to realize. To this end, he must first of all know 
the definition of this eidos. A thing of this kind is defined by its func¬ 
tion; the ergon of a saw is that one can use it to cut wood. In order to 
make something that can be used in this way, one must then arrange 
suitable material in the appropriate way. The material is initially given 
as an unstructured continuum. So that what is to be produced will fulfil 
its function as well as possible, one must take neither too much material 
nor too little, but exactly the right amount in the right arrangement. What 
must be reached is the taxis, the correct ordering from which the thing 
in question will be able to perform its function as well as possible. Since 
the materials involved here are continuously divisible, it is meaningful to 
say that one can take too much or too little. On the other hand, this mean 
is not to be understood in arithmetical terms: the reference point for the 
correct middle or mean is rather the eidos or ergon; the middle is what is 
prescribed by the task of the material part in the overall function. 

This is the model that Aristotle seeks to apply to people in his doctrine 
of the arete ethike as mesotes. It is a condition for transferring the model 
that man is considered as a being who as it were produces himself, who 
forms his own eidos in all his activities. 4 By analogy with the technical 
example, the first question would now have to be what the eidos or 
ergon to be produced is. The answer in 1 .7 [6] was that this lies in 
activity according to reason. This answer, however, is problematic not 


4 This point of view on self-formation is developed convincingly by Muller 1982. 
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only because it contains the assumption of a definition of man. It is at 
the same time too indeterminate to give concrete directives for the self¬ 
formation in hand. Whereas with the example of the saw, the assertion 
that it has to be serviceable for cutting wood gives a definition of concrete 
activities, the information that human life is in essence a life according 
to reason does not allow us to derive the concrete activities in which 
such a life is actualized. As far as the concretization that is needed for the 
analogy to be sustainable at this first level is concerned, Aristotle still fails 
to supply a satisfactory answer. In so far as he does give an answer, this 
consists in the recommendation of action that is kalon kai prepon, the 
concrete content of which is elaborated in the catalogue of the virtues. 
Here, however, Aristotle simply repeats the ideas of value of his time and 
class, neither deriving these directly from the ergon of man, nor in any 
other independent fashion. If the question here is that of correct action 
in the sense of the mean, then the technical analogy is not pertinent. 

Talk of the mean in the technical example appears only in the second 
step of the argument, the question of what materials should be ordered in 
what way in order to achieve a particular functional totality. In principle, 
the analogy can hold good at this second level. For it could be said that 
our affects and urges are in a certain sense the naturally given material 
that can be organized in this or that way. In so far as the urges in 
question have a material character, and are thus continuously divisible, 
it is meaningful to say that in relation to the production of a particular 
mental structure one can take too much, too little, or just the right 
amount, i.e. the mean. 

If the first part of the analogy is untenable, however, it remains open 
what the reference point of the mean is. Following on from my earlier 
considerations, I would like to replace here the assumption of an ergon 
of man with a descriptive definition of the human eidos. The relevant fact, 
in the context of the question as to the correct or mean arrangement of 
the mental material, would be that we are beings who on the one hand 
have a diversity of urges and affects, while on the other hand by way of 
our faculty of reason we relate to our life as a whole. What exactly this 
means, however, and why it should be so, is still not clear. It will become 
clearer, if we consider that not only can we relate to our life as a whole 
in a reflective fashion (which leaves open the question why it is advisable 
to do so), but rather that in our various urges and affects there is always 
already a relationship to one’s own (good) life (see above, p. 73 f). To 
explain how far the conditions of the good life can arise from this, I come 
now to Aristotle’s conception of friendship of a man with himself. 
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3. The mean position and friendship with oneself 

According to Aristotle, only the spoudaios, the man who possesses the 
constitution of ethical arete, is friendly or at one with himself (n66ai3). 
He can approve his whole life as good (ai7 f.), strives after this with every 
part of his soul (ai4), and has preferences that remain the same and are 
united (a28). He therefore finds himself in agreement with himself both 
beyond the present complexity of his life and also beyond the present 
time (EE i24ob22f.). He does not suffer in the present any internal 
conflicts, through a clash between different desires, or between actual 
impulses and considered intent; he does not need to later regret what he 
has earlier done; he has pleasant memories and hopes (n66a25 £). What 
is meant by this unity with oneself may become clearer from a contrast 
with the bad man. He is not one but many (EE i24obi6), his soul is 
divided and disturbed (n66bi9). For he is torn one way and another in 
his present being, between different impulses and considered will (b2i), 
and cannot approve his life over time, because later, when the harmful 
results appear, he will regret his actions (b24f.). 

If we ask more closely why the bad man is divided in this way, it is 
striking how in his discussion of friendship Aristotle characterizes the 
kakos in a way that contradicts his earlier definition of kakia and its 
distinction from akrasia (incontinence). Both in the Nicomachean Ethics 
and in the parallel passage in the EE he says that the kakos, “like the 
akrates”, is inwardly divided (EN n66b8, EE i24obi3). According to 
his previous distinction between arete and kakia on the one hand, and 
enkrateia and akrasia on the other, the continent and the incontinent are 
only divided because both have the correct conception of the good life, 
but have urges and impulses that depart from this. The kakos, on the other 
hand, is generally understood by Aristotle in such a way that he holds the 
bad kind of life to be good, and has impulses and affects in keeping with 
this. The self-indulgent man, for example, has taken as the principle of 
his life that one should always pursue present pleasure (ii46b22f). 

I can see no way in which this contradiction in the text is to be resolved. 
The view in IX.4, however, seems to me both more far-reaching and more 
appropriate. Both conceptions have their first step in common. This first 
step consists in Aristotle’s showing how we are beings who need some¬ 
thing like a unitary conception of life. There are two arguments for this 
in the Eudemian Ethics. One of these is that it is a token of lack of under¬ 
standing if a being who has to guide his life in the form of principled 
conduct does not have before his eyes a definite conception of the good 
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life that can orient his behaviour (i2i4b7f.). The second argument seeks 
to establish what makes the lack of a unitary conception of life unsatisfac¬ 
tory. A being who possesses the faculty of perception and knowledge will 
be able to perceive and know himself. This self-knowledge, however, can 
only be had if one gives one’s life a definite perceptible form (124534 fi). 
This rather metaphysical consideration seems to me also to have a justi¬ 
fiable psychological core. If we replace the theoretical concept of knowl¬ 
edge that Aristotle uses here by the practical concept of self-knowing or 
feeling of self, it is plausible to say that a being who in his affects and 
his practical faculty of reflection is always already related de facto to his 
life as a whole, will have a need for a practical knowledge of who he is 
and wants to be as a unity in his various desires and passions, and over 
time. Without such a unitary understanding of self, no self-approval or 
satisfaction with one’s own being would be possible, because the object 
to which such self-evaluation relates, one’s own life as a whole, could not 
be indicated. 

This first step still leaves open the form that this unitary conception 
of life should take. The second step is the specific contribution of the 
discussion of friendship, where Aristotle seeks to show that, given how 
human life and reality are disposed, the way of life of kakia cannot 
supply a unitary form of life. The two evils that Aristotle adduces for 
his argument here correspond to the two aretai in relation to which he 
had introduced the concept of mesotes in II.2, i.e. level-headedness and 
courage. Bad men, he now says in IX.4, “choose, instead of the things 
they themselves think good, things that are pleasant but hurtful; while 
others again, through cowardice and laziness, shrink from doing what 
they think best for themselves” (n66b8f.). The first part of this argument 
shows why the principle of pursuing present pleasure is not a sensible 
conception of life, given the conditions of human existence. The results of 
this way of life can be harmful, and these harmful consequences are either 
already anticipated as undesired, giving rise to a conflict between present 
pleasure and anticipated pain, or else they may at least produce negative 
affects later, along with the negative affect of regret and self-reproach 
for not having acted otherwise. This argument could also be drafted 
in more general terms, with the kakia of self-indulgence not relating 
simply to sensual pleasure, as Aristotle argues, but to the active side of 
existence in general, in which we are beings who desire the satisfaction 
of sensual needs, the realization of desires and goals, and the practice of 
activities. The argument would then run that for a being who can live in 
a considered fashion and experiences in affectivity the feedback of his 
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mode of life up till now, a condition of self-approval or contentment 
with his life in general is that he does not just let himself be blindly 
determined by the contents of his various de facto desires, but relates to 
them, or is capable of a reflective dealing with them, so that they can fit 
into considerations as to the good life as a whole. 

The second part of the argument can likewise be generally related to 
the passive side of existence. Aristotle himself uses here the concepts 
of cowardice ( deilia ) and lethargy ( argia ) in a sense that is far more 
comprehensive than the definition of hexeis in relation to what arouses 
fear, as given in III.6-8 [9-12]. If we start by framing the concept of 
the best independently of Aristotle, so that humans are beings who 
posit goals and values whose realization is important to them, we are 
then confronted here with the fact that the realization of such goals 
frequently comes up against obstacles in the world, arousing negative 
affects that inhibit the active fulfilment of being. Since on the other 
hand these posited goals bear on our affects, the person who withdraws 
into inactivity in the face of negative experiences suffers again from the 
feedback of this way of life; he will be unhappy with himself and his life 
because he has not done what was important to him. Also in the passive 
aspect of existence, where we are confronted with obstacles or failures of 
our own will, it thus emerges as a condition of contentment with one’s 
own life that one does not just succumb to negative affects such as fear 
and discouragement, but rather can deal with them in a way that does 
not make active pursuit of one’s own goals impossible. The corresponding 
arete could perhaps be described as steadfastness or constancy, since the 
word “courage” would appear too specific in this case. 

The arguments just discussed can show, I believe, that for a being 
who is so disposed that in his diverse desires and affective reactions to 
external situations he always already relates de facto to his own good 
life as a whole, and can also express this relationship in reflection, two 
aretai are required as conditions for any kind of a good life: with respect 
to intention, level-headedness in dealing with one’s own desires, and 
with respect to suffering, steadfastness in pursuit of the intended way 
of life even in the fact of disruptions and obstacles. 5 It strikes me as 


5 This more or less corresponds to P. Foots division of the virtues into those that 
restrain desires on the one hand, and those that balance the lack of motivation on the 
other (in Foot 1978, 9). Foot, however, relates this distinction without differentiation to 
all kinds of virtues. The same holds for Geach’s (1977) conception, which does indeed see 
the virtues as preconditions for a good life, but is applied also to the moral virtues, where 
it is not pertinent (see Geach 13, 16). 
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by no means accidental that in IX.4 Aristotle is discussing these two 
virtues, and already in II.2 introduces the doctrine of the mean precisely 
in relation to them. For it is precisely these two virtues which result from 
our defacto constitution, from the relationship to the good life as a whole, 
both in the conative faculty and in the faculty of reflection, as a necessary 
condition for harmony with oneself; and it is again these two virtues for 
which the doctrine of mesotes has a clear meaning. 6 For strivings and 
affects are in fact the mental raw materials with which we are endowed. 
And the fact of our orientation to the good life as a whole gives a clear 
point of reference from which it is possible to speak of a deficit, a surplus, 
or a just measure of mental material. The correct mean should now he in 
that constitution of the conative faculty that is the condition for a good 
life, to the extent that it lies in our power to achieve this. The arguments 
discussed in IX.4 suggest that this middle constitution consists in our 
behaving towards our intention and our suffering in a unitary manner, 
by integrating these reflectively in our striving for a life that is good as 
a whole. The virtues of level-headedness and steadfastness are simply 
two sides of this unitary reflective attitude, in so far as level-headedness 
means that one does not allow oneself to be blindly determined by one’s 
present strivings, and steadfastness means that one does not either merely 
succumb to negative affects. 


4. An attempt to assess the doctrine of the mean 

This unitariness also contains, for Aristotle, a determination of content, 
which makes it possible for him to present it as the good life itself. For 
him, this constitution of the conative faculty, which should underpin 
a unitary-reflective position, coincides in content with the possession 
of the concrete virtues that make up the kalon kai prepon. Someone 
who identifies with the content of this conception of value can there¬ 
fore approve himself in the strong sense that he is living the right life. If 
we abandon this point and assume that the content of a good life can¬ 
not be decided on objective grounds, then two questions arise. Firstly, 


6 If the mesotes doctrine is not simply related in this way to this or that affect, but 
rather reinforces our underlying affective-volitional constitution, it can also be defended 
against criticisms such as those brought by Hursthouse (1980/81, 57-72), who believes 
that it is mere accident, and contributes nothing to explaining the essence of the virtues, 
that these represent a mean between two extremes. 
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the question whether the middle constitution, if it no longer gives a con¬ 
tent to the good life but can only be seen as the condition for any kind 
of a good life, is generally sufficient to generate a feeling of agreement 
with oneself. Secondly, the question whether talk of such unitariness still 
means anything at all, if we completely do away with any conception of 
life with a unitary content, or whether we do not have to preserve the 
reference to a conception with this content, and give it a new defini¬ 
tion. 

As far as the first question goes, one point in its favour, as I see it, 
would be that a unitary-reflective dealing with one’s own affectivity can 
represent, if not the only source of contentment with one’s being, then at 
least one important source. To show this, I shall first of all seek to give 
what is specific in Aristotle’s recommendation a still sharper form, by 
delimiting it from other possible conceptions. In formal terms, ideas of 
eudaimonia can lie between two poles. 7 At one of these poles, the good 
life is seen as lying in complete dedication to causes or individuals, while 
at the other pole it is seen in complete autarchy, in which the individ¬ 
ual is sufficient in himself and thus independent of the vagaries of life. 
The first point of view is refuted by Aristotle in IX.4. To put it briefly, no 
agreement with oneself can be found in this way of life, since the task 
of self does involve dedication, and these two things cannot be main¬ 
tained in actual conditions, since negative experiences throw the indi¬ 
vidual back on himself and thus make it apparent how he has no uni¬ 
tary way of dealing with experiences and situations. The other extreme 
is formed by the ideal of apatheia, lack of affect, for in the world as it is 
negative experiences are unavoidable, and complete independence from 
them is only possible if one abdicates from all intent and passion. But this 
is still not enough to refute the idea of apatheia. One can only say what 
Aristotle usually says here, that such lack of sensibility is far removed 
from human nature as this is given (e.g. Lii9a6f.), and therefore most 
people are neither in this condition, nor find it worthwhile to free them¬ 
selves completely of affectivity. In the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle is him¬ 
self still uncertain whether arete ethike should not be defined as apatheia 
(122234), and he vacillates as to whether the steadfast person is free of 
fear in genuine situations of danger, or alternatively does feel fear but 
stands firm because he sees this as good (i228b7f). In the Nicomachean 
Ethics, however, Aristotle unambiguously rejects the ideal of apatheia. 


7 This consideration is taken from E. Angehrn t985, 43 f. 
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Here the steadfast person is one who feels fear where this is appropri¬ 
ate, but behaves courageously, motivated by the fact that steadfastness is 
a component of the kalon (liisbi/f.). The doctrine of the mean, there¬ 
fore, can be understood as an attempt to determine a satisfying way of life 
that stands between the two extreme conceptions of self-surrender on the 
one hand and apatheia on the other. The advantage of this medium way 
of life lies in the fact that it takes account of both the inner nature of man 
and the external conditions of his existence. The affects, here, maintain 
their full right. And this is advisable, since only the person who has urges 
and affects can involve himself and have positive experiences wherever 
the occasion offers these. Someone who has the faculty for positive expe¬ 
riences, however, also has eo ipso the faculty for negative experiences. 
While these negative experiences are unavoidable, the faculty for deal¬ 
ing reflectively with one’s own affectivity enables an inward balance to be 
maintained in the changing positive and negative sides of life. Although 
there is a widespread view that the virtues of level-headedness and stead¬ 
fastness mean domination or control of affectivity (thus for example Foot 
1978,9; von Wright 1963,149), the Aristotelian conception can better be 
characterized not by a suppression or limitation of affectivity, but rather 
by its correct organization or channelling, which makes possible its inte¬ 
gration into a reflective striving for a life that is good as a whole. Among 
contemporary ideas of virtue, therefore, the Aristotelian conception cor¬ 
responds most closely with Fromms ideal of the productive life, which 
reinforces the best possible way of life in a character structure that com¬ 
bines the faculty of involving oneself with things and persons and thus 
having positive experiences, with being-at-home in the form of inward 
unity and stability. 8 The question as to how far the knowledge that one 
is made up in this way can already supply a source of contentment with 
one’s own life, could thus now be answered by saying that such a person 
can maintain both that they are open to all positive experiences that offer 
themselves, and that they feel they are always in a position to deal with 
inward and external situations of whatever kind, and preserve their equi¬ 
librium. This knowledge of unity with oneself, however, could also be, 
like openness to positive experiences, something that in itself produces a 
feeling of happiness in self-perception. 


8 On this point see Fromm 1949, especially III.2.b.(3). Ernst Tugendhat has drawn 
my attention to the fact that the modern view of virtues with which the conception of the 
mean most closely corresponds is Fromm’s conception of the productive life, thus giving 
it plausibility. 
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I come now to the second of the questions raised above, whether purely 
formal unitariness can be understood in a meaningful fashion, if we 
depart from Aristotle by no longer maintaining a concept of eudaimonia 
with a definable content. The starting point of unitary-reflective dealing 
with urges and affects was indeed the de facto and potentially considered 
orientation to a life that is good as a whole. So if in modern times the 
experience arises that we no longer have commonly agreed criteria for 
defining the good life, and that moreover the individual is no longer in 
a position to shape the fragmented spheres of life into a conception of 
life with such a content, the recommendation of a reflective behaviour 
towards one’s own affects seems to lose its motivational point of depar¬ 
ture. The advice then seems only to be that it is good to live in as rational a 
way as possible, but it remains unclear on what this advice is based. What 
I argued in connection with the previous question, however, already con¬ 
tains certain answers to this problem. Even if we consider the most diffi¬ 
cult case, in which not only do we not have common conceptions of life, 
but we are no longer in a position to formulate any such conceptions, the 
fact remains that we have desires and affects of various kinds, and want 
to live with them as best we can. Since desires can come into conflict with 
one another at one and the same level, and since conflicts can also arise 
between the different levels of strivings, there results purely internally the 
requirement of deciding between irreconcilable strivings, and generating 
a rank order of value between the different levels, so that one can consider 
how to live in the best possible way with whatever orientation one hap¬ 
pens to have. This means, however, that here, if we no longer assume as 
given an existing conception of the good life that determines the content 
choice and priority of strivings, we have the task, not of formulating a 
completely subjective conception of the good life, but, proceeding from 
a given mentality and from external conditions of life, of gradually reach¬ 
ing a increasing unification of content. That this work towards an equilib¬ 
rium also of content turns out to be necessary for any kind of a good life, 
already lies in the need for a reflective attitude towards one’s own striv¬ 
ings and affects, since the meaning of this practical reflection can only lie 
in the fact that the affects and strivings involved can be integrated into 
considerations as to the best possible way of life. The requirement for uni¬ 
tariness of content, therefore, remains formal, in the sense that it leaves 
open the question as to what contents would make up the best possible 
way of life for a particular person. If however we proceed from the mod¬ 
ern idea that we can only start to articulate a conception of the good life 
gradually from within, this could lead at a certain point to weaker results. 
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This point concerns the key value of the arete of steadfastness. Stead¬ 
fastness in the pursuit of the intended way of life is for Aristotle a neces¬ 
sary virtue for attaining eudaimonia, since the person who fails to realize 
the kalon with which he identifies in his values will be unhappy with him¬ 
self and with his life. If on the other hand we have no such conception of 
value, the question then arises why failing to lead the way of life for which 
one has decided should necessarily lead to unhappiness. The answer can 
be given that most people continue to have, if not a conception of value 
for their life in general, nonetheless some conceptions or other of value 
in particular areas, and on top of this make distinctions in the impor¬ 
tance of values. To this extent there is the phenomenon that they may 
feel not at one with themselves if they have not done what they hold to 
be (more) valuable. There is however also the possibility of interpreting 
this feeling as a residue that no longer has a basis or a meaningful func¬ 
tion, if although we can still give coherence to our various desires and 
affects, we no longer have an overarching objective conception of values 
for life as a whole, which takes away the desirability of making a choice 
and persisting in a way of life. I leave this question open. 

My reconstruction of the meaningful kernel of the doctrine of the 
mean has been oriented here exclusively to the two virtues of level¬ 
headedness and steadfastness, since I believe it is only here that this doc¬ 
trine is sustainable. Aristotle, however, sought to apply it to all behaviour 
that comes into his catalogue of the ethical aretai, including the moral 
virtues in the stricter sense. The fact that this attempt leads to difficul¬ 
ties especially in relation to the most important moral virtue, justice, has 
been noted by many commentators. With my attempt to explain the doc¬ 
trine of the mean it is easy to show why these difficulties are unavoid¬ 
able; the moral virtues have a structure which does not fit the conceptual 
frame of the idea of mesotes. As I said above, it can hardly be acciden¬ 
tal that Aristotle introduces for the explanation of his doctrine precisely 
the two virtues of level-headedness and steadfastness. For these are the 
central and most general virtues that can be shown to be necessary con¬ 
ditions of a good life, given the existential constitution of the individ¬ 
ual. These virtues, however, can also be broken down into more special 
virtues, by making a distinction between types of situation in which they 
can play a role. For example, a sub-type of constancy would be courage 
in the narrower sense of correctly dealing with dangers; another sub- 
type could be persistence in the pursuit of a goal whose attainment costs 
effort. Since these more special virtues are simply sub-forms of level¬ 
headedness and steadfastness, the doctrine of the mean can likewise be 
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applied to them. They are also related only to the form, or the way and 
manner, of behaviour towards one’s own desires and affects; in attribut¬ 
ing, for example, the more specialized virtue of persistence, it plays no 
role what the content of the goal is that someone is stubbornly pursuing 
through thick and thin. 

It seems plausible at first sight, therefore, that in this way one might 
also draw the moral virtues into the conception of the mean, since the 
sub-species of our strivings and affects also include those in which we 
relate to other people. In reality, indeed, the doctrine of the mean can 
be immediately applied to these mental situations, since it bears on 
the attitude towards intent and passion; the more specialized virtues 
that one reaches in this way, however, are not the moral virtues. Let us 
consider the example of an arete relating to other people that Aristotle 
himself gives, that of friendship. He defines this in the context of the 
doctrine of mesotes as the correct mean between fawning, in which some¬ 
one totally and completely adapts to the intentions of others, and mis¬ 
anthropy, in which other people are a matter of indifference (12331530). 
This characterization of philia corresponds precisely to the doctrine of 
the mean as I have explained it above: philia is the behaviour towards 
the affects relating to other people in which one is able on the one hand 
to have genuine relationships with others, without on the other hand 
losing one’s own autonomy. Aristotle, however, deploys the concept of 
friendship also in a moral context, as for example when he says that 
justice and friendship refer to the same sphere of objects, and that jus¬ 
tice is not possible without friendship (1155326f.). Her e,philia does not 
simply mean the capacity for genuine human relationships, but rather a 
moral attitude of general friendliness towards people, from which posi¬ 
tion one regards and deals with everyone as one would regard and deal 
with personal friends. But from the fact that someone possesses philia 
in the sense of the middle attitude towards altruistic affects, it does not 
automatically follow that he also possesses philia in the sense of the 
moral attitude. The latter is of a structurally different kind from philia 
as mesotes. The moral arete of philia is possessed by someone who actu¬ 
ally does pursue this conception with the particular content of general 
friendship in the great majority of relevant situations. Talk of the correct 
measure of an affect is not pertinent here, since the ascription of a moral 
virtue refers to the most persistent pursuit possible of a conception that 
is normative in content. Of course, one can also say of the moral atti¬ 
tudes that it is advisable to have them in a moderate degree. But this is 
then to say that one should neither pursue one’s own moral ideas fanat- 
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ically, whatever content they may have, nor be stayed from their real¬ 
ization by obstacles. This point, however, refers to all kinds of goals that 
are posited, and says nothing about the specific structure of the moral 
virtues. 

The doctrine of the mean, therefore, can only be applied to the virtues 
of individual life, i.e. level-headedness and steadfastness, and to their sub¬ 
ordinate forms. These virtues can be directly shown from the structure 
of individual existence to be the precondition for any kind of a good life, 
or perhaps still more strongly, to be a basic component of ways of life 
that are otherwise different. The moral virtues, on the other hand, do not 
result from the general constitution of individual existence; instead, they 
are ascribed relatively definite contents. This does not rule out that the 
moral virtues may prove advisable for individual life on other grounds. 
In actual fact they should be so, for inwardly motivated moral behaviour 
to be possible. But the primary object of justification here is the value- 
idea or norm whose pursuit defines the moral virtue in question. Thomas 
Aquinas formulated very trenchantly this distinction between the two 
types of virtues: only level-headedness and steadfastness are virtues of 
the conative faculty, i.e. they result from the mere fact of our relating to a 
good life in the realms of affect and the faculty of reflection. Moral virtues 
such as justice or love of one’s neighbour, on the other hand, are virtues 
of the will, in which connection Aquinas means by the concept of will 
the capacity to act according to considered or justified ideas of value or 
positings of goals. 9 
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CHAPTER SIX 


FREE WILL, CHOICE, AND 
RESPONSIBILITY (BOOK III. 1-5 [ 1 - 7 ]) 


Christof Rapp 

In Book III of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle is concerned with the 
voluntary ( hekon ) and the involuntary ( akon ), and also with choice ( pro- 
hairesis). The investigation of these fundamental concepts is intended to 
continue and complete the subject of Book II, the general explanation of 
virtue: “Since [... ] on voluntary passions and actions praise and blame 
are bestowed [...], to distinguish the voluntary and the involuntary is 
presumably necessary for those who are studying the nature of virtue” 
(110^31 f.). It has already been established in Book II that we are praised 
or blamed on account of moral goodness or evil (ii05b3if.); the virtues, 
Aristotle says there, are choices, or at least do not arise without choice 
(no6a3 £). It is certainly already wrong on the basis of this connection 
between virtue and voluntary choice to say that the distinction between 
the “voluntary” and the “involuntary” did not play any role in the under¬ 
standing of virtue by the ancients (Hume), or that the virtues as presented 
by Aristotle are all innate (Schopenhauer). 1 

Aristotle’s investigation of voluntary choice can be read as the founda¬ 
tion of a doctrine of punishable accountability (cf. Loening 1903). Most 
of the examples in this section are indeed taken from the legal system. 
But differing here from Plato, who in Book IX of the Laws expressly intro¬ 
duced the voluntary and the involuntary as part of a theory of right, Aris¬ 
totle focuses first of all on the attributable character of actions in general, 
on the structure of choice, and on the relationship between choice and 
virtue. 

The arguments on this subject essentially break down into three parts. 


1 Hume, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix IV; Schopenhauer, 
Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik, para 20. 
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(1) In chapters 1-2 [1-3] Aristotle discusses the voluntary and the invol¬ 
untary. He does this by investigating what the conditions are for us to be 
able to make someone responsible for their actions, and what reasons we 
recognize as excuses (cf. section 1, below). 

(2) In chapters 3-4 [4-5] the concept of choice is developed. Choice is 
certainly part of voluntary action, but is also something more specific: it 
requires that a preference is made on the basis of a consideration between 
at least two choices of action. In this way, the concept of action should 
represent what it means to see someone as the cause of an action (cf. 
section 2, below). 

(3) In chapter 5 [7] the discussion turns to whether actions can be 
attributed to virtue. Since, according to Aristotle, we decide only about 
means and not about ends, which are precisely a matter of the virtues 
(ii44a7fi), the question arises whether ends and virtues can also lie 
within our power, or whether in this case what is involved is rather that 
we simply adopt what is already prescribed by education (cf. section 3, 
below). 


1. The voluntary and the involuntary (III.1-2 [1-3]) 

Aristotle takes as the basis of his investigation of attributable character 
an observation of the circumstances that generally lead us to refrain from 
praising or blaming someone for a particular mode of action; he investi¬ 
gates the reasons that we are prepared to accept by way of excuse. Thus 
we excuse an action that happened involuntarily, and actions seem to 
be involuntary if they are performed either under force ( bia ) or through 
ignorance ( agnoia ) (11091535 £). 

Cases of involuntariness are more clearly present if force or violence 
was practised on the person acting, i.e. “that is compulsory of which the 
moving principle ( arche ) is outside, being a principle in which nothing 
is contributed by the person who acts—or rather, is acted upon, e.g. if 
he were to be carried somewhere by a wind, or by men who had him 
in their power” (moai-4). Here Aristotle explains action as a kind 
of movement, and he is thus able to introduce as the distinguishing 
characteristic of compulsory action that the cause of movement lies 
outside the person in question. If we take this criterion literally, the class 
of compulsory actions remains very limited. Force can serve as an excuse 
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only in such rare situations as those in which someone seizes our hand 
and strikes someone else with it (V.8 [10], 1135327). But Aristotle does 
not dwell for long on such uncontested examples, proceeding rather to 
discuss a class of more complicated cases: “But with regard to the things 
that are done from fear of greater evils or for some noble object (e.g. if a 
tyrant were to order one to do something base, having one’s parents and 
children in his power, and if one did the action they were to be saved, but 
otherwise would be put to death), it maybe debated whether such actions 
are involuntary or voluntary” (moa4-8). It is similar with someone who 
throws cargo overboard to save life in a storm (8f.). 

The classification of such cases raises the following problem. On the 
one hand, someone who acts in this way will not be described as a bad 
man. On the other hand, however, it is not the case that the behaviour 
of a man in such situations simply escapes any kind of moral judgement. 
The way that the person in question behaves, and the choice he makes, 
can very well still be the object of praise or blame (moai9-bi), whereas 
on the contrary there is nothing to praise or blame in the behaviour of 
someone who is driven in the wrong direction by the wind. Accordingly, 
Aristotle comes to a judicious conclusion: actions of this kind are mixed 
(moan), but they are closer to the voluntary, since in themselves ( kath’ 
hauto) no one would make such choices (for example to throw away 
objects of value), though at the moment of doing so a choice is made 
and to this extent the action is voluntary (12-15 & 19). It is in the power 
of the agent himself ( ep’ autd(i)) at this moment to act or not act in this 
way (17 f.) 

Mixed actions are thus for Aristotle voluntary in principle, but with an 
involuntary component. How should we understand it when Aristotle 
says at several points about this involuntary component that no one 
would choose anything of this sort “as such” ( haplos ) or “in itself”? 
Clearly he sees the involuntary aspect of mixed actions to lie in the fact 
that these are a kind of action (such as throwing away objects of value, 
acting unjustly, etc.) that, while no virtuous man would want to act in this 
way in general, in concrete circumstances he prefers to another option 
(for example a greater evil). We can therefore construe the “in itself” as 
having at least the following aspects: Just as Aristotle speaks of goods that 
are chosen for their own sake (di’ auto, cf. 1.7 [5], i097a3of.), what are 
involved here are kinds of action that are only avoided for their own sake. 
Moreover, a particular kind of action is avoided by virtuous people, to 
the extent that it is considered in itself, i.e. abstracting from the concrete 
circumstances in which it presently occurs. And finally, his meaning 
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could be that the action should be seen as involuntary as an action, i.e. in 
this case the action in its observable result, without regard to the choice 
underlying it. 

Whereas the mixed action in its general kind is then something that 
no virtuous person would choose, and to this extent is involuntary, the 
individual concrete action of this kind is voluntary (for example if some¬ 
one throws out cargo during a storm). Aristotle gives two different rea¬ 
sons for this. Firstly, he states (mob3 f. & 5) that what is in itself invol¬ 
untary becomes voluntary by being chosen in particular circumstances 
instead of another possibility (anti tonde haireta). To choose one thing 
rather than another (anti-/pro-hairein) then describes particularly the 
process of prohairesis that we translate as “decision”, “choice”, or some¬ 
thing similar. The argument for the voluntary character of the act here 
thus consists simply in the fact that even in a case such as this, a choice 
has actually been made. The mode of action that is to be avoided in itself 
thus becomes in a concrete case a preferred form of action. Secondly, 
Aristotle explains the voluntary character of this kind of concrete action 
by saying that the origin (arche) of the movement of the instruments of 
action has its origin in the agent himself (liioai 5 f.), and that it is there¬ 
fore in his power either to act or not to act. The expression “instrumental 
parts” (organika mere) is used here for the limbs of the body serving as a 
tool. It seems as if Aristotle uses this formulation to exclude other kinds 
of causes. For example, he later criticizes the view that if we do something 
for the sake of what is admirable and pleasant this would give an invol¬ 
untary character to our action (mob9-i5); ends or purposive causes, 
such as the admirable and pleasant here, can in other words never be 
adduced in answer to the question as to who is the origin of an action 
(VI.2,1139332). 

Establishing the cause of a movement, however, still provides only a 
weak criterion, containing in particular the fact of the movement and 
the absence of external constraint. In this sense, we are also the cause of 
so-called involuntary modes of action, as for example if someone absent- 
mindedly strokes his beard. Two explanations are offered to expand the 
mere causality of the movement: firstly, reference to the “instrumental 
parts of the body” means that the movement in question always serves 
a purpose distinct from the mere movement; the criterion remains the 
cause of the movement, but only in so far as this cause has a purpose. 
In all likelihood Aristotle’s talk of a “moving principle in the agent him¬ 
self” is also to be understood in the sense of a formulation used later on: 
someone who has made a choice, Aristotle says there (III.3 [5], 111335 f.). 
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traces the origin of the action back to himself, and indeed to the ruling 
( hegoumenon ) part of himself. The causal effect of this dominant part of 
the soul does not in any case lie exclusively in movement, and in no way 
in a movement lacking purpose. 

Investigation of the mixed actions led Aristotle to formulate his doc¬ 
trine of the causation of action, first given negatively in the definition 
of compulsion, also as a positive criterion. Applied to the description of 
mixed actions, however, a problem arises from the depiction of causality: 
if the agent is admittedly the cause of his actions, how then is the vol¬ 
untary part of the mixed actions to be explained? Aristotle’s concept of 
accidental causation (cf. Sauve Meyer 1993, 93-121) promises an expla¬ 
nation: Aristotle says of the cook who takes trouble to prepare tasty dishes 
that while he causes pleasure right away, he causes health only in an inci¬ 
dental sense (Met., VI.2,102733 f.). What he means here is thus a kind of 
side-effect. This idea also explains the mixed actions: someone for exam¬ 
ple who does something reprehensible in order to save his family has not 
chosen to do a reprehensible action as such; his choice was to save his 
family. So although he is indeed the origin of the action, he causes the 
reprehensible action only in an accidental sense. The person then acts 
reprehensibly only in an incidental sense, and can therefore not be seen 
as a bad man in himself (1135I52-5). 


Acting from ignorance 

For Aristotle, an action becomes involuntary not only from force ( bia(i)), 
but also by way of ignorance (di’ agnoian). Indeed, we are very familiar 
with apologies of the “I didn’t know” kind: the man in church who has 
neglected to remove his hat and is blamed for this can excuse himself 
by saying that he was unaware of the regulation in question. What is 
noteworthy in Aristotle here is that on the one hand he wants to exclude 
precisely cases of the kind in which we see the characteristic of ignorance 
unambiguously fulfilled, while on the other hand he introduces cases in 
which the action is not really marked by a lack of knowledge. Let us 
consider first the examples that Aristotle himself adduces. If someone 
tells something without knowing that it is a secret (nna8f.), then he 
acts involuntarily, in so far as he intended to tell what he did, but not 
to betray a secret. Likewise in the other examples: if someone strikes 
a person but does not know that this is his father (ii35a28f.), or lets 
off a catapult that misfires, or hits a person in self-defence but kills him 
(linaiof.). 
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In the first two cases, there is indeed a cognitive lack. If you hit 
someone but do not know that this is your own father, then you can 
rightly say “I didn’t know that”; it would be just as appropriate here to say 
“I didn’t intend that”. In the other cases, on the other hand—for example 
if you only want to hit someone, but kill them—, although the agent 
can argue that the result of his action did not correspond to what he 
had in mind, this has nothing to do with a lack of knowledge. Common 
to both types of case is the fact that this result of the action does not 
correspond to what was intended. The difference lies in the fact that 
in the second kind of case it is not appropriate to speak of ignorance 
or lack of knowledge. Why then does Aristotle apply the criterion of 
ignorance to these cases as well? Involuntariness, says Aristotle, happens 
only through the ignorance of particular factors; among these are who 
and what are the objects of the action, the particularity of the act, the 
object or medium, the instrument, the aim and the manner (nna2f.). 
If we focus for example on the what of an action, its kind, it is clear that 
the kind of action is generally impossible to separate from the result of 
the action, and that an action with a different outcome is a different kind 
of action: a killing only takes place if someone is actually dead, and if the 
person in question is only injured, then this is a different kind of action, 
i.e. an injury. Aristotle would like to say that if someone who intends 
to injure another actually kills him, then they are ignorant of the what 
of their action, and they act in this sense from ignorance and therefore 
involuntarily. 

This explanation makes a connection between the examples of the 
second group and those of the first: someone who only intends to strike 
a person, but actually kills him, is as much in a state of ignorance about 
one of the characteristics of his action as is the person who strikes his own 
father without knowing who this is. Yet there are good reasons for seeing 
the common characteristic of these examples as lying in something other 
than a form of cognitive lack. It is true that in judging the person acting, 
the discrepancy between the intention of an action and its result is 
decisive in all these cases. But only in the first group of examples is there 
also the fact that this discrepancy is caused by a form of cognitive lack. 
In the second group, on the other hand, the party in question will not 
be excused by the fact that he did not know that the act he committed 
was a killing, but rather because he did not intend the killing. Aristotle’s 
criterion of ignorance thus includes also a criterion of intention: an action 
or one of its characteristics is involuntary in so far as this kind of action or 
these characteristics were not intended; when an action is involuntary in 
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this way, there is always an action of another kind that is voluntary If for 
example a person tells something without knowing that it is a secret, then 
while he did not intend to betray a secret, he did intend to tell something. 

There is a further respect in which Aristotle conceives the criterion 
of ignorance more narrowly than our “I didn’t know” type of excuse, 
i.e. when what is involved is ignorance as to what is good or what one 
should do. Important here is the distinction that immediately follows: 
Someone who commits an act from rage or drunkenness does act in 
ignorance, but not out of ignorance (11101124-27). The decisive point, as 
Aristotle says later (III.4 [7], ni3b32f.) is that the person in question 
was capable of not getting drunk, and is to blame precisely for his 
ignorance. Ignorance can thus only be an excuse if it is innocent. The 
core of this argument then seems to be that this can only pertain to 
descriptive statements about something particular, and never to general 
value judgements, prescriptions, etc.: “Now every wicked man is ignorant 
of what he ought to do and what he ought to abstain from, and error of 
this kind makes men unjust and generally bad; but the term ‘involuntary’ 
tends to be used not if a man is ignorant of what is to his advantage—for 
it is not mistaken purpose that makes an action involuntary (it makes 
men wicked), nor ignorance of the universal (for that men are blamed) 
but ignorance of particulars” (11101128-32). Excluded here is ignorance 
of those factors knowledge of which is a matter of course for the virtuous, 
and which it only requires virtue to know. Not to know or to have known 
what one ought or ought not do would thus be for Aristotle no excuse at 
all. Since he mentions ignorance of true interest and general ignorance as 
well as ignorance in the choice (this would seem to be the end pursued by 
the choice in question), it is clear that what is involved here are general 
statements of what is good for us and what is bad. As with the previously 
mentioned examples of drunkenness and rage, ignorance goes back to 
a person’s bad behaviour. Someone who acts ignorantly but not through 
ignorance, the implicit argument seems to be, is himself responsible for 
this condition and cannot excuse himself on grounds of ignorance. 

In Book VII, Aristotle separates the process of consideration that leads 
to an action into two steps (1147325 f.). In this “practical syllogism”, a 
general statement functions as a major premise (e.g. a healthy life is good 
or advisable), and a singular statement (e.g. this is healthy) that subsumes 
a particular case under the general concept of this principle forms the 
minor premise. If ignorance of general and normative principles does not 
make an action involuntary, it would then seem that the individual igno¬ 
rance that can do so involves a mistake with respect to the minor premise 
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of the practical syllogism. The kind of ignorance that makes an action 
involuntary is accordingly a mistake in identifying an individual case (for 
example if this particular mode of action were not to prove healthy). This 
description pertains to the first group of Aristotle’s examples (to strike 
one’s father as a result of mistaking him for someone else), whereas the 
second group (to kill someone without meaning to) can hardly be inter¬ 
preted as a mistake with respect to the minor premise; Aristotle does 
show, however, how the connection between the different examples can 
be deduced from the concept of the intention involved in an action. 


Some problems of interpretation 

Our starting-point above was that Aristotle presents in the opening sec¬ 
tions of Book III the necessary conditions under which we can attribute 
actions to a person and can make him morally responsible for them. The 
text, however, contains a series of striking features that have led various 
interpreters to the view that this investigation has nothing at all to do 
with moral responsibility (cf. Sauve Meyer 1993,1-3). Here we shall deal 
briefly with the most important objections. 

(1) Involuntariness can arise from ignorance, yet ignorance alone does 
not provide a sufficient criterion. For example, Aristotle says that some¬ 
one who kills from ignorance and afterwards is not upset (mob 19- 
22) lacks the necessary knowledge, but not involuntarily, since he feels 
no regret. Aristotle summarizes actions of this kind, that are not volun¬ 
tary but also do not occur involuntarily, as the particular class of not- 
voluntary (ouch hekon) actions. 

The fact that in connection with voluntariness Aristotle brings up the 
question of what feelings the agent subsequently feels has been widely 
seen as a conceptual mistake (cf. Kenny 1979, 169). Feelings can indeed 
play a role with respect to the voluntary character of an action, for 
example by detracting from a free and considered choice; but how would 
subsequent feelings come into play? Or is Aristotle simply wrong about 
the concept of voluntariness? This point is far less worrying ifwe consider 
that the discussion of voluntariness completes the general treatise on 
virtue. Aristotle also emphasizes that choice is very closely related to 
virtue, and permits conclusions to be drawn about virtuous character 
still more than action does (III.2 [4], linbsf.). In judging the virtue 
of an agent, however, the feelings that accompany an action play a quite 
considerable role (Book II.3 [2],1104b 3 f.): only someone who is happy to 
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abstain from bodily pleasure is steadfast, whereas someone who suffers 
distress in this situation is in this respect not virtuous. This reveals the 
function that the distinction between non-voluntary and involuntary 
action fulfils. An action that is involuntary in the proper sense does 
not enable any conclusions to be drawn as to the virtuous character of 
the agent, whereas in the case of non-voluntary action, the action in 
question at least does not run counter to the character of the agent, or 
even subsequently meets with his approval. 

One reason for the wide rejection of this distinction might well lie 
in the suspicion that Aristotle is still attributing a kind of responsibility 
to the involuntary agent who feels pain at what he has done. However 
there is no indication that this is what he actually means—unless we 
identify any kind of negative emotion that follows an action with the 
feeling of guilt. This feeling we could only attribute to someone who 
is responsible for the action in question. Aristotle however seems to 
mean a different kind of sensation: the painful feeling is a reaction to 
that fact that the person involved did not intend the action to be the 
way it actually turned out. The situation that arises unintended stands 
in contradiction to the general disposition of the person in question or 
what makes up his character; this is experienced as painful, without any 
perception comparable to a feeling of guilt. 

(2) Aristotle appeals time and again, in the course of his investigation, to 
whether an action receives praise ( epainos ) or blame ( psogos ), whether 
it is excused or even arouses sympathy (no9b3of.). But the criterion 
whether something attracts praise or blame in particular historical and 
social conditions, one might object, has nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion of responsibility; it rather shows that Aristotle accepts the prevail¬ 
ing ethos in a polis of his time as a standard of behaviour. This objec¬ 
tion loses its force if we observe the role that the appeal to praise and 
blame actually does play for Aristotle: he does not distinguish the vol¬ 
untary and the involuntary because one attracts praise or blame and the 
other not, he rather investigates the conditions in which we are ready to 
attribute individuals responsibility for their actions. We can then show 
that Aristotle does not in any way simply stop at stressing these condi¬ 
tions, but inquires as to the reason for them and brings them into a coher¬ 
ent connection. The moral acceptance or rejection that people or their 
actions actually find thus forms only the guiding thread for the ques¬ 
tion as to the circumstances under which it is appropriate to attribute 
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responsibility. Thus with the so-called “mixed” actions, for example, the 
observation of praise and blame does not lead to any direct conclusion 
about voluntariness. Only when Aristotle has established the presence of 
a choice as the precondition for our (appropriately) praising or blaming 
an action, can he conclude that the mixed actions are more akin to the 
voluntary ones. To the extent that by treating mixed actions together with 
compulsory actions we show ourselves inclined prima facie to ascribe 
them more to the involuntary, this result even offers in a certain sense 
a correction to a widespread presupposition. 

(3) Aristotle determines voluntariness in this section only ex negativo, 
on the basis of cases of evident involuntariness. It is assumed, therefore, 
that he sees a positive definition of voluntariness and involuntariness 
as unnecessary or impossible; everything that he says on this subject, 
moreover, lies rather in the investigation of possible excuses (cf. Austin 
1961). Against this view, the discussion of choice (cf. section 2, below) 
shows that Aristotle does indeed pursue this theme further, by showing 
the extent to which we are the “origin” of our actions. 

(4) Finally, the purely negative definition of voluntariness by the absence 
of compulsion and ignorance leads to a very broad concept of the volun¬ 
tary. In this sense, we can also speak of the voluntary actions of animals 
and children (nnb8f.). The objection may rightly be made that one can¬ 
not speak of responsibility in the proper sense in these cases. A further 
element is therefore necessary to a complete concept of moral responsi¬ 
bility, which differentiates fully responsible actions from the behaviour 
of young children or animals. We shall therefore turn now to show how 
Aristotle’s concept of choice fills this gap. 


2. Choice (Book III. 2-5 [4-5]) 

As we have already seen, choice ( prohairesis ) has the structure of a prefer¬ 
ential alternative: one possibility is given preference over another. Aristo¬ 
tle differentiates choice in two directions, from appetite ( epithymia ) and 
wishing ( boulesis ) on the one hand (linbiof.), and from mere opin¬ 
ion ( doxa ) on the other (30 f.). This procedure already makes clear how 
Aristotle attributes a kind of double nature to choice. As with desire and 
wishing, a person seeks by choice to achieve something, and as with 
opinion, he judges something to be correct. A choice can thus be right, 
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even if it is only opinion that can be “true” and “false” (ni2a5). As dis¬ 
tinct from choice, however, opinion leaves the things that are correctly 
judged as they are, for it is not in the power of opinion to attain or avoid 
something (ni2a5). Opinion thus lacks an element of desire or wishing, 
whilst mere desire or wishing lacks the aspect of judgement. Because of 
this latter aspect, desire, which exists also in animals, is not discussed fur¬ 
ther. But even wishing functions differently from choice; for we also wish 
for things that it is impossible to decide on, since they are unachievable or 
their achievement is not simply up to us—e.g. immortality or victory in 
a game (imb22f.). The kind of consideration that fulfils these charac¬ 
teristics Aristotle finds in bouleusis or boule, a deliberation, weighing-up 
or planning oriented to possible action. 

The concept of deliberation or planning enables Aristotle to determine 
more precisely what it is that choice—as distinct from desire—aims at: 
the object of choice is precisely that about which we can deliberate or 
advise ourselves as to whether or not we ought to do it. The first thing that 
follows from this is what we do not deliberate or make plans about, i.e. 
things that are eternal or that simply recur with the necessity of natural 
law. We do not make any such deliberation about things that are ever 
changing, like the weather, or that are only accidental, such as finding a 
treasure (1112321-27). Neither do we deliberate in this way about things 
that have already taken place, for example whether to sack Troy (VI. 2, 
H39b6f.), nor about everything that is in the future and possible: no 
Spartan considers how the Scythians should best organize their state 
(ni2a28f.). What remains is that we deliberate about such things as 
stand in our power and are achievable (30 £). This has an important 
consequence for the sphere in which choice can be made: just as we desire 
health or happiness, but do not have to decide in their favour, so desire 
seems in general to relate to ends and choice rather to the way to these 
ends (imb26f.). What is generally accessible to us is not the ends, but 
the routes towards them. We consider what is the most appropriate way 
towards a given end. Or we consider how the way to an end is to be 
reached, and how this way in turn is to be reached, until we get to what 
is within our power (ni2bi5-20 and Met. VII.7,1032I118-26). 

We have now developed all the elements of Aristotle’s concept of 
choice. Choice is a consideration that leads to a result of deliberation or 
a judgement ( krisis ) (111334 & 12). What is chosen in this connection 
is that form of action “what we best know to be good” (ni2a7f.); 
alternative options are thereby rejected. Only those things are deliberated 
that we can bring about ourselves. Choice represents at the same time 
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a striving ( orexis ) following from the deliberation that preceded it. It 
happens for the sake of an end, but has as its particular object what leads 
to this end (ta pros to telos). Aristotle therefore also defines choice as “a 
deliberate desire for things in our own power” (ni3aio). 

To what extent then does the concept of choice contribute to the ques¬ 
tion as to what it means to attribute an action to someone? What is 
required to make someone responsible for an action, beyond the mere 
absence of compulsion and ignorance, Aristotle has already explained in 
his discussion of voluntariness: the person in question must be the ori¬ 
gin ( arche ) of an action. He takes up this formulation again after he has 
introduced the particular characteristics of choice (ni2b3i £). The con¬ 
cept of choice should evidently show the extent to which persons are the 
origin of their actions. Aristotle produces the following argument on this 
point: someone who never stops deliberating must continue infinitely. 
What one deliberates and what one chooses are in fact the same thing— 
simply that what one chooses is already determined (aphorismenon). As 
distinct, that is, from deliberation, choice already contains a determina¬ 
tion (ni3a2-5). He continues: “For everyone ceases to inquire how he 
is to act when he has brought the moving principle back to himself and 
to the ruling part of himself: for this is what chooses” (5-7). These expla¬ 
nations are of course far too summary to give an exhaustive explanation 
of the connection between choice and responsibility. None the less, the 
understanding is made clearer by the fact that Aristotle fundamentally 
appeals to a type of argument that he presents in greater detail in many 
other places, i.e. avoidance of an infinite regress. It is not quite clear here 
what form this regress takes. In relation to the question “How should I 
act?” the regress “How should I do A? By doing B. How should I do B? 
By doing C” is conceivable. With regard to the conclusion, however, that 
the agent himself is the origin of the action, one would rather expect a 
regress of the form “Why A? Because B. Why B? Because C.” But what 
does a regress of this kind have to do with the practical deliberation of 
choices of action? The following explanation is suggests itself: A would 
be a form of action that is not yet realized but that stands in our power. 
We could then ask “What is the reason for A?”, in the sense of “What 
is a sufficient reason for realizing A?” To this question, Aristotle seems 
to mean, the resulting regress would be “What is the reason for A? B. 
What is the reason for B? C.” etc., as long as we do not understand that 
only the agent himself becomes the origin for the realization of A, by 
preferring this mode of action to another. Because what A involves is a 
mode of action, iteration of the question would lead to a reason for this 
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mode of action, and as long as no sufficient reason has been found, the 
way in which one should then actually act remains indeterminate, so that 
no action arises from it (for a different interpretation, see Dirlmeier, loc. 
cit.) 

An infinite regress of causation or justification is only avoided by a 
first cause, which is not itself caused in the same way, and a first cause 
that does not itself have to be justified. Aristotle makes frequent use of 
this line of argument; well-known examples are the unmoved mover and 
the unjustifiable principles and axioms. The causation of action should 
be seen as analogous with these, i.e. the agent must be a first cause of his 
action. Thus if someone causes an action, he is not himself just a link in a 
chain of causation, but stands at the start of this causation. In other words, 
we have here a particular form of causal relationship, one that can only 
exist between people and their actions (cf. EE II.6, i222bi6 £). If Aristotle 
goes on to say that the agent traces the cause to the dominant faculty in 
himself, then this “first cause” situation means that the decision taken by 
this faculty cannot be caused in turn by impulses from other faculties of 
the soul. 

But how precisely can the agent become a cause of action of this kind? 
Aristotle’s answer to this seems to be simply contained in the structure 
of choice: someone causes an action by preferring this action to other 
modes of action. We can then establish at least four preconditions that 
must be fulfilled for the preference for a particular optional action really 
to lead to the action in question. As we shall see, Aristotle does indeed 
examine all these preconditions. 

(1) To prefer a mode of action, for Aristotle, means that with respect to 
a particular end the performance of action A is seen as better than the 
performance of action B. This “seeing as better”, however, will only lead 
to a corresponding action if the person in question desires or strives for the 
performance of A to a greater extent than the performance of B. Aristotle 
takes this precondition into account, by defining decision as including a 
kind of practical deliberation ( boulesuis ) which, as distinct from mere 
opinion, is always directed towards attaining or avoiding the object of 
its evaluation (Book III.2 [4], ni2a5). The “seeing as better” that results 
from practical deliberation thus directly includes a desire. 

(2) The fact that the performance of A is desired or strived for more than 
the performance of B must not be linked with any further conditions. 
This would be the case, for example, if A were only desired more than 
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B in general, which would not rule out that under certain conditions B 
might still be preferred. The determining of preference in the form “I 
generally prefer A to B”, or “A is better than B in certain conditions”, 
thus does not have the character of directly recommending action. A 
person who considers how he is to act in a particular situation is seeking a 
determination in the form “A is better than B, period.” Aristotle therefore 
stresses that decision, as distinct from mere deliberation, is already a 
determination (III.3 [5], ni3a3f.). The deliberations then come to a 
definitive end, for the mode of action in question is expressly chosen 
“instead of others” (anti tonde, mob6), i.e. by excluding other options. 

(3) A and B must be modes of action whose performance takes place in 
a definite situation and that the agent can also perform in this situation. 
As we have seen, Aristotle reaches this precondition by his definition of 
practical deliberation. 

(4) The fact that someone desires or strives for the performance of A to 
a greater degree than that of B, must directly imply the performance of 
A, in so far as no obstacle to this arises. Aristotle brings in this condition 
by his concept of striving ( orexis ): if someone directs his thinking or his 
imaginative faculty to that which he strives for, Aristotle says (De motu 
animalium, 70ia29f), he does this immediately. Thinking in itself, on the 
other hand, moves nothing (VI.2, 1139335). The choice of an end that a 
person holds to be desirable thus involves a conception of the action that 
is suited to lead to this end, so that desire for the end brings about the 
action without any further ado, as long as no obstacles appear (cf. VII.3 

(5) , 1147330 fi). The role of desire in this connection remains strictly 
limited: the fact that a particular action is realized depends exclusively 
on choice, and not on desire. 

Under these preconditions the degree to which the agent becomes the 
origin of his action by way of his choice becomes clear. Because the agent, 
by his choice, makes himself th e first cause of the action, it is also clear 
that choice for Aristotle cannot be in turn a product of determinants of 
choice. In so far as someone decides in favour of a particular action, he 
is in the full sense responsible for doing it. Therefore, in order to be able 
to judge the character, the attitude, and the virtuousness of an agent, one 
must look at the choice and not just at the external action or its result 
(III.2 [4], iinb5f., Rhet., 1 .13,1376311 f. andbi4); i.e. one must look at 
whether a choice has been made, and what ends are pursued in it. Many 
human activities, however, happen spontaneously and without preceding 
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consideration or decision (III.2 [4], inrb8f.; V. 8 [10], ii35b8-n). As 
we have seen, one can be praised or blamed for such activities, on the 
supposition that they did not occur involuntarily. 


3. Are virtues within our power? (Book III.5 [6-7]) 

A serious objection can be formulated at this point: we are forgetting 
in all this that everything Aristotle says is about the choice of means, 
and not about the choice of ends themselves. We do not make choices 
about ends, such as health, happiness, etc. These ends must therefore 
be already given; this is precisely Aristotle’s belief, when he says that 
correct ends are a matter of virtue (e.g. VI.12 [13], H44a7f.), and that 
virtue arises from long habit. What we saw as a contribution to the 
concept of moral responsibility would thus be reduced to something 
very unspectacular: responsibility for the choice of the way in which we 
reach pre-given ends. What moral practice actually involves, however, 
the ends pursued and the corresponding virtues, would remain outside 
the agent’s influence. In this section we shall bring together a number 
of elements that show the extent to which this objection is in the end 
unsustainable. 

It is true that Aristotle rarely speaks of the positing of ends. Ends 
are a matter of character, and virtue ensures that they are good. To 
conclude from this, however, that we are not responsible for the ends 
we pursue, would involve several misunderstandings. First of all, the 
objection assumes that Aristotle sees the world as divisible into ends 
and means in such a way that the class of ends is not accessible to 
the agent. But Aristotle does not make such a rigid classification; his 
distinction between means and ends has other grounds: in particular, it 
is the structure of choice that requires there to be something accessible 
in the choice to be made, i.e. the means, and something inaccessible, i.e. 
the end, with respect to which the available options of action are judged. 
For it is only with a view to a particular end that reasons for selecting a 
particular action can be found. If, however, we had to weigh up ends as 
well as means, in a decision with a view to an end, this would lead to a 
regress, and we would never know how we were to act. This does not rule 
out the end in one choice being selected as a means in another choice, so 
that we can in principle consider every end of action also as a way towards 
a successful life; Aristotle indeed speaks of something like a choice for a 
definite form of life (1.5 [3], ro95b2o). 
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An end is not inaccessible on principle, but rather it is not what is 
selected in a present choice. A particular end is only inaccessible to the 
extent that it gives expression to our long-term desires and ideas of a 
happy life, and cannot simply be replaced at will (it is precisely in this 
sense that ends are also a matter of virtue). Such ends may gradually 
change, or become inaccessible in certain situations. In mixed actions, 
for example, the end arises from the particular moment (1 noai3 £). And 
likewise in the case ofweakness of the will ( akrasia ), these long-term ends 
of action are displaced in favour of desires that suddenly occur. 

The reason why choice relates to means is that we can only decide 
about such things as lie within our power. But this does not in any way 
mean that ends are simply given to us. Aristotle’s argument, in other 
words, depends only on the fact that the ends that we seek to reach 
involve a criterion of success, and that it is not simply up to us whether we 
are successful in the action in question; we can choose to go fishing, but 
we cannot actually choose to catch fish. What distinguishes the end from 
the means here is simply the aspect of success, and apart from success, 
everything else in this action lies within our power. The fact that the 
success of an action does not depend on us alone does not mean that 
responsibility for choice is restricted. 

The objection that Aristotle treats ends simply as already given as¬ 
sumes the complete independence of ends from what is accessible in 
choice. The example of the previous section, however, showed that Aris¬ 
totle’s reference to ends does not imply anything that would necessarily 
lie beyond (para) the action described as means. Actions do indeed take 
place for the sake of something else (alio ti, ni2b33), but in no way for 
the sake of arbitrary ends. To this extent, therefore, the misunderstand¬ 
ing over the role of ends goes back to a difficulty in the theory of action: 
if actions occur for the sake of something else, how then can Aristotle 
maintain, 1) that as distinct from production, action does not involve 
any end outside itself (I.i, 109434 f), and 2) that virtuous actions are per¬ 
formed for their own sake (II.4 [3], H05a32f.)? Aristotle must assume 
ends that, whilst other (alio) than the action, do not lie beyond or beside 
(para) it. He does indeed draw attention to an important ambiguity (cf. 
Charles 1986): an “act” (to prakton) means both the result and what the 
action has been for (EE, 1 .7,1217335 £). The result is thus different (alio) 
from the action itself, simply because—according to the first meaning of 
“act”—it describes a certain state of affairs. The result can be an imma¬ 
nent state (hexis enhyparchousa, X.4, ii74b3i £), which alone makes the 
action what it is, in the way that perception is a necessary and immanent 
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condition of perceiving. In this respect, an end is already present in every 
action (Met. IX.6, i048b22 f.). Action (praxis), therefore, although it takes 
place for the sake of something else, is different from creation (poiesis), 
the end of which lies beyond the activity. A virtuous action is performed 
for its own sake, in so far as it is chosen for the sake of immanent ends, or 
for the sake of ends that are already realized by the exercise of the action 
itself. With regard to such immanent ends, therefore, it would clearly be 
aberrant to make someone responsible only for an action, but not for the 
end. 

Besides, even if the number of ends that are relevant for the virtuous 
man is seen as strictly limited within a particular polis, any choice as 
to a particular mode of action represents at least an assertion of the 
desirability of its immanent ends. Thus the objection that Aristotle takes 
the ends as given also rests on an inappropriate identification between 
the ends of action and the external results of creative activity. 

If Aristotle says that virtuous action is chosen for its own sake, this 
also means precisely the exclusion of motives that are foreign to the 
matter in hand. We have seen how someone who chooses an action 
that is analogous to a virtuous one only out of fear is the cause of 
virtuous action only accidentally, so that this action cannot yield any 
information as to the character of the agent. The distinction between 
immanent ends and those only incidental to an action thus also plays 
a role in the judgement of responsibility. Only someone who chooses an 
action for the sake of its immanent ends gives an example of virtuous 
or non-virtuous action. Freedom of choice with respect to the mode of 
action, without there being any responsible action, is then irreconcilable 
with a pre-given nature of immanent ends, for every mode of action has 
different immanent ends. Thus a choice between immanent ends must 
be possible—at least indirectly, by the choice of the mode of action; in 
which case, however, we are more or less responsible for these ends. And 
if we also choose actions for their own sake, this precisely excludes our 
choosing because certain ends are already given. In that case, we would 
not be choosing them for their own sake, but because of the pre-given 
nature of the ends. Choosing an action for its own sake means precisely 
that we take this action and its immanent ends themselves as deserving 
our acceptance. Because we can also not give this acceptance (III. 5 [7], 
ni3b7f.), we are fully responsible for actions that we choose for their 
own sake. 

A final point here is that according to Aristotle we are also responsible 
for the virtues of character to which we owe these ends, and in this way we 
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also have, both directly and in the long term, an influence on those ends 
that confront us in an individual decision as inaccessible. Both virtue 
and vice lie to this extent within our power (III.5 [7], ni3b6f.). In this 
contention we might see a rebuttal of the objection that any concept 
of moral responsibility presupposes the possibility of a free positing of 
ends, for inasmuch as it lies with us to be virtuous, our ends are also 
accessible. In actual fact, Aristotle never introduces the responsibility 
that we have for our virtue as a precondition for the attributability 
of actions. The argument that virtue and vice are both up to us ( eph’ 
hemin) plays a far more modest role: we cannot excuse bad actions by 
referring to a bad attitude or disposition ( hexis ); firstly, because where the 
action in question is within our power, so too is inaction (111337 fi), and 
secondly, because at least the beginning of a disposition lies in our power 
(11141132 fi). The limited role of the argument is shown by the fact that 
Aristotle frequently emphasizes how vice is at all events no less voluntary 
than virtue (ni4bi2f. and 19 fi). To this extent, the voluntary character 
of virtue or vice plays the same role as the argument about drunkenness. 
Someone who commits an action out of drunkenness, in ignorance of the 
relevant conditions of his action, cannot subsequently talk himself out of 
it on grounds of his ignorance, since he has himself caused the situation 
that led to this ignorance (iii3b3ofi). 

It is clear from this limited role of the argument why it is sufficient 
for Aristotle to establish a partial causality (ni4b22f.) for both a vir¬ 
tuous and a vicious disposition. He expressly says that we are somehow 
(1114I11) responsible for the dispositions of character, but not in the same 
way as for actions, since with dispositions we are only in control at the 
beginning, but not at the end (11141530 fi). But how can we influence even 
just the start of a disposition, if this arises through long habituation from 
earliest youth, “for it is activities exercised on particular objects that make 
the corresponding character” (111437)? The person who becomes virtu¬ 
ous is the person who makes virtuous choices. Without choices, however, 
there is no virtue (II.5 [4], no6a3 fi). The child, therefore, can be accus¬ 
tomed to act in ways that are analogous to virtuous ones, but the virtuous 
disposition arises only from decisions that are responsibly taken. If Aris¬ 
totle says that we are among the causes of our virtue or our vice, this 
consequently means that our decisions are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions (cf. Met. V.5, ioi5a2of.) for corresponding dispositions, and 
that we cannot introduce particular dispositions of character as ends of 
our action. Thus, if it is virtues or dispositions that determine our ends, 
this only means that we cannot dispose over the basic orientations of our 
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actions intentione recta as we do over everyday matters; it does not how¬ 
ever mean that these ends are prescribed to us without our doing any¬ 
thing about them. 

Let us now sum up. In Book III.1-5 [1-7] Aristotle investigates under 
what preconditions we can attribute an action to someone, and when 
a praiseworthy action coincides with a virtuous attitude. A necessary 
precondition for attributing an action in this way is that it is not per¬ 
formed involuntarily. The absence of compulsion and ignorance defines 
a broad concept of voluntariness, since not everything that is not invol¬ 
untary depends on a choice. An intentional action in the stricter sense, 
on the other hand, proceeds from a choice, through which the agent 
becomes the origin of his action. In doubtful cases (for example the so- 
called “mixed” actions), the voluntary character of an action can only 
be recognized by the fact that the agent was able to decide between two 
options. An action that rests on a choice is completely attributable to 
the agent (though it is blameworthy if someone—such as the inconti¬ 
nent person—does not make considered choices where he could and 
should). The individual choice is always aligned to the pursuit of a defi¬ 
nite end. But this does not mean that these ends escape our responsibility, 
for what on one occasion is given as an end, can on another occasion be 
the object of our choice—in the pursuit of a higher-order end. Besides, 
we are also partly responsible for the enduring dispositions from which 
ends arise. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


ARISTOTLE ON JUSTICE (BOOK V) 


Gunther Bien 

In Book V of the Nicomachean Ethics, which is completely devoted 
to the theme of justice, the arguments of the preceding four chapters 
are restated in chapter 5 [2]: “It is clear, then, that there is more than 
one kind of justice, and that there is one which is distinct from virtue 
entire” (ii3ob6 f.). Aristotle continues, in a sentence that will serve as our 
programme here: “we must try to grasp its genus and differentia”, there is 
“justice that is the whole of virtue” and “justice that is a part of virtue”. 1 

The saying that the way to make someone a good man is to make 
them a citizen of a state with good laws has been ascribed to a number 
of Greek philosophers and statesmen. The “anonymity” of this propo¬ 
sition shows that it must have been self-evident in the culture of the 
time. Its anthropological-ethical presupposition consists in the assump¬ 
tion that being a man and being a citizen, the legal-political order and 
the ethical life, coincide in a good polis. The concept of “legal order” 
here should be understood in a very broad sense; it comprises not only 
the written and codified law of a particular polis, but also the unwrit¬ 
ten laws that are described as divine and “natural”, i.e. those of which 
Sophocles has Antigone say that they are not simply of today or yester¬ 
day, but have ever existed, no one knowing whence they came (Antigone 
V, 454f.). Such laws or commandments as that to bury the dead—in the 
passage just quoted Antigone defends herself against Creon, when she 
buries her brother Polynices against his express instruction—likewise the 
commandments to honour the gods and respect one’s parents, to set a 
wanderer on the right path, not to refuse anyone fire or a drink of water, 
the obligation to express thanks to those who do good deeds, and so on 


1 The plan of Book V is as follows: 1) Establishment of themes and preliminary 
methodological remarks (chapter 1); 2) distinction between general and particular justice 

(chapter 2); treatment of general justice (chapter 3) and the two forms of particular justice 
(chapters 4-7 [4-9]); 4) forms of right; unjust and unjust action (chapter 8 [10]); isolation 
of five particular problems (chapters 9 [11-13] and 11 [15]), and the concept of equity 
(chapter 10 [14]). 
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(cf. Hirzel 1900/1977). “Laws” in this comprehensive sense also include 
social conventions and forms of conducting oneself, i.e. “morals” and 
customary good behaviour, as well as the prevailing religious prescrip¬ 
tions and in particular the honouring of the local gods. If the regulatory 
sphere of laws ( nomoi ) is extended this far, it is understandable that men 
who obeyed the laws could be seen as just, and hence also as good and 
virtuous, and that everything lawful could likewise be seen as just. Aristo¬ 
tle cites as evidence of the correctness of this ethical-political conception 
a widespread proverb that expresses it, and that we also find in the col¬ 
lection of fragments from Theognis (V, 147) and in several other places: 
“This form of justice, then, is complete virtue” (EN V.i [3], 11291329 fi; 
cf. Jaeger 1954, 149). He himself identifies justice thus understood with 
virtue as such: “this form of justice, then, is complete virtue ... And 
therefore justice is often thought to be the greatest of virtues, and ‘nei¬ 
ther evening nor morning star’ is so wonderful” (11291325-31). After 
citing this proverb, Aristotle continues his discussion on the particular 
justice that is legal justice with the assertion: “Justice in this sense, then, 
is not part of virtue but virtue entire, nor is the contrary injustice a part 
of vice but vice entire” (ii3oa8-io). The meaning and importance that 
was ascribed to this comprehensive justice throughout the ancient world 
can be seen by examining a concordance to the Hebrew bible and the 
New Testament; here the term “justice” appears more than 800 times, 
and has been equated in this context with “good” and “holy” (cf. Pieper 
1964,97). Our language today still preserves the memory of this, when it 
calls a man distinguished for his comprehensive moral qualities a “righ¬ 
teous” or “upright” man. Hegel, in para. 150 of his Philosophy of Right, 
recalled the enduring currency of this conception (with a critical look 
at the modern standpoint on morality, cf. Bien 1984), and undertook to 
prove its validity. (This is a passage, moreover, that is pervaded by explicit 
and implicit references to Aristotle, and also makes a recognizable nod 
to the advice of Greek wise men as to correct education): 2 

Virtue is the ethical order reflected in the individual character so far as that 
character is determined by its natural endowment. When virtue displays 
itself solely as the individual’s simple conformity with the duties of the 
station to which he belongs, it is rectitude. In an ethical community, it is 


2 Hegel expressly attributes this saying to a Pythagorean, when he cites it in para. 153: 
“When a father inquired about the best method of educating his son in ethical conduct, a 
Pythagorean replied: ‘Make him a citizen of a state with good laws.’ (The phrase has also 
been attributed to others.)” 
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easy to say what man must do, what are the duties he has to fulfil in order to 
be virtuous: he has simply to follow the well-known and explicit rules of his 
own situation. Rectitude is the general character which maybe demanded 
of him by law or custom. 

Hegel also recalls the motto Aristotle cites as to the comprehensive 
character of justice: “The various facets of rectitude may equally well be 
called virtues.” It is striking, then, that Aristotle, despite the high place 
he too gives to legal justice, very soon turns his attention away from this 
(without in the least denying it or reducing its claims), 3 in order to discuss 
a different kind of justice. Chapter 2 [5] begins: “But at all events what 
we are investigating is the justice which is a part of virtue; for there is 
a justice of this kind, as we maintain” (ii3oai4f.). The same theme is 
taken up again on the following page: “Is it clear, then, that there is more 
than one kind of justice” (ii3ob6f.). The certainty expressed in these 
propositions, and the striking way (unusual for Aristotle) in which he 
asserts that this particular kind of justice is a doctrine of his own, enables 
us to recognize the epochal significance of this contention, of which 
Aristotle himself was certainly well aware. Indeed, with his presentations 
of “justice as a part ofvirtue” Aristotle revealed, and was the first to take as 
a subject, a particular material realm and formal aspect of social, ethical, 
and political reality. 

To express more clearly what is involved, there are two things that 
have to be dealt with: firstly, to present what it means for the historical 
position of Aristotle’s practical philosophy that he relativizes legal justice 
in this way, and that he was the first philosopher to give theoretical 
reasons for expressing certain doubts as to whether the condition of a 
good citizen could simply be identified with that of a good man, and what 


3 “The justice, then, which answers to the whole of virtue in general, and the corre¬ 
sponding injustice, one being the exercise of virtue as a whole, and the other that of vice as 
a whole, towards one’s neighbour, we may leave on one side” {Ethics,V. 2 [5], ii3obi8-2o). 
An extreme discrediting of the proposition that being just consists in obeying the laws can 
be seen in the Athenian sophist Antiphon: “Justice consists in not transgressing the law 
and custom in the state in which one lives as a citizen. It will thus be most advantageous 
to the individual to stand for justice if he esteems law and custom in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, so long as these do not go against the commandments of nature. For the demands 
of law and custom are arbitrarily imposed, whereas the commandments of nature rest on 
necessity. For the demands of law and custom are agreed, not given by nature, whereas 
the laws of nature are given by nature, not just agreed. If then the transgression of law and 
custom by those who have been party to this agreement remains unnoticed, no scandal 
or punishment arises, but in other cases not. On the other hand, if one violates beyond 
due measure the laws that have arisen with nature, the damage is none the less, even if no 
one notices, and no greater, if all the world sees it” (cf. Jaeger 1954, 149, note 1). 
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consequences this insight was bound to have for practical philosophy in 
general; and secondly, then, to deal with the particular characteristic of 
this aspect of human affairs that Aristotle’s examination has revealed here 
for the first time. Let us keep first of all, for the purpose of an easier and 
more cursory understanding, the terminology laid down by the tradition 
of scholastic philosophy for the two kinds of justice. Legal justice (A) 
is then known as universal justice ( iustitia legalis sive universalis sive 
generalis), and the other kind of justice (B), which Aristotle introduces 
as “part of virtue entire”, is partial or particular (in both senses) justice 
(iustitia particularis). The sense and historical meaning of these concepts 
needs explanation, and we shall use here this slightly abridged form of 
speech for their names: to be more precise, but at the cost of being more 
cumbersome, we would have to say: “justice as complete virtue” (or “in 
so far as it is complete virtue”), and “justice as part of virtue” (or “in 
so far as it is a part of virtue”); the concept that is characterized and 
differentiated by the quantitative adjectives “universal” and “particular” 
is not justice, but rather virtue. Besides, it is a good Aristotelian rule that 
in naming things one should keep to the generally prevailing usage (cf. 
Topos II.2, noai6-22). This rule is harmless to follow, even in critical 
cases, once the substantial content that the words designate has already 
been made clear, and if we maintain our familiarity with the “more 
correct” denotation by at least from time to time substituting this in 
thought. 


1. Universal or legal justice 

It may be clear from the discussion so far what content it is that Aris¬ 
totle is seeking to denote and thematize with the concept of a univer¬ 
sal or legal justice. What is now necessary is to look closely at the rea¬ 
sons that led Aristotle not to rest content with this notion, but instead 
to place a question mark over the ethical, political, social and anthro¬ 
pological conception that is expressed in it. The first indication of the 
slightly restricted validity of the prevailing conviction that “to observe 
the law” and “to be just” are simply identical in their contents, can be seen 
in his moderately modifying phrase “in a sense”, with which the theoret¬ 
ical foundation of this equation is restated: “Since the lawless man was 
seen to be unjust and the law-abiding man just, evidently all lawful acts 
are in a sense just acts” (ii29brifi). As the ground for this identification 
(albeit a limited one), we are told: “for the acts laid down by the legisla- 
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tive art are lawful, and each of these, we say, is just”. Laws, moreover, pre¬ 
scribe “on all subjects”, we are told in a lapidary fashion. The universality 
of this universal—because legal in this comprehensive sense—justice is 
explained with a number of examples from the field of the two ethical 
virtues that remain out of the four cardinal virtues after we abstract from 
justice, i.e. courage and self-control, as well as all the other virtues. The 
law prescribes for everything, commanding certain things and forbid¬ 
ding others, and it does this in a just manner if it is itself well made, and 
in a bad manner if it not has been rightly framed, or is hastily conceived 
(11291324). This limiting reference, that reduces the claim of validity of 
what is legally just to technical qualities of a law that may be present or 
absent, is harmless compared with the insight expressed in the continu¬ 
ation of the paragraph on the universal regulatory function of law: that 
what is seen in a state as just depends on precisely who holds political 
power, and hence also the power to make legal and ethical definitions; 
laws govern all realms of life, being designed to be advantageous, and 
“aim at the common advantage either of all or of the best or of those who 
hold power, or something of the sort” (ii29bi5 f.). This insight into the 
plurality of political constitutions and the fundamental possibility of dis¬ 
tinguishing between forms of power, firstly, according to whether they 
promote the advantage of the governing or the governed, or—the Aris¬ 
totelian ideal—the common advantage of all, 4 and secondly, according to 
the quality and the claim to justice of the office-holders in whom power 
resides (free birth, greater virtue, wealth, nobility, education, superiority 
in numbers, etc.), is the decisive fact on the basis of which the simple 
equation between “legal” and “just” is no longer possible. Once a person 
has recognized, like the Sophists, the relativity and plurality of constitu¬ 
tions, the awareness soon follows that the same relativity affects the laws 
that prevail in these states, and hence their ideas of justice in general, 5 


4 Cf. Politics II.6, I279ai7f.: “We then see that all those constitutions that aim at 
the common good are correct simply from the standard of justice, and that on the 
contrary those that aim only at the particular advantage of the governing are all erroneous 
constitutions and distortions of the correct one.” 

5 Cf. Thrasymachus’ explanations in Plato’s Republic I, 338e-339a: “Each regime has 
its laws framed to suit its own interests. A democracy makes democratic laws, a tyrant 
tyrannical laws, and so on. Now by this procedure these regimes have pronounced that 
what is for the interest of themselves is just for their subjects; and whoever deviates from 
this, is chastised by them as guilty of illegality and injustice. Therefore, my good sir, my 
meaning is, that in all cities the same thing, namely, the interest of the established regime, 
is just.” 
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their forms of education, and the status of their citizens, indeed, that even 
the virtues of these citizens differ according to the constitution and the 
form of state. 6 

The insight that laws and what is just depend on the self-interested 
decision of those who hold power in the state leads to two further ideas 
and reflections. The Sophist Thrasymachus, in the introductory discus¬ 
sions of Plato’s Republic, drew the consequences from this, firstly, that jus¬ 
tice always means the advantage of the stronger, and secondly, that it is 
always the advantage of someone else. “And you are so far wrong regard¬ 
ing justice and injustice, the just and the unjust,” he chides Socrates, “that 
you do not know that the just is really the good of another, that is to 
say the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, but a disadvantage to 
those who are subordinates and servants [... ] You may see by the follow¬ 
ing considerations, my most simple Socrates, that a just man everywhere 
has the worst of it, compared with an unjust man” (Republic 1.343c, also 
338c). One consequence is that no one is wilfully just, but only so out of 
weakness and necessity: “for where anyone believes that he can get away 
with doing injustice, then he does this. For everyone is convinced that 
injustice is more advantageous to him than justice” (Republic II.360c). 

It is on the basis of this insight, then, that Aristotle himself questions 
here the pedagogic maxim about correct education cited above: he has 
recognized that being human and being a citizen can no longer be 
unquestioningly identified, any more than can the norms of education 
into collective life and those of individual education: 

for practically the majority of the acts commanded by the law are those 
which have been prescribed from the point of view of virtue taken as a 
whole; for the law bids us practise every virtue and forbids us to practise 
any vice. And the things that tend to produce virtue taken as a whole are 
those of the acts prescribed by the law which have been prescribed with a 
view to education for the common good. But with regard to the education 
of the individual as such, which makes him without qualification a good 
man, we must determine later whether this is the function of the political 
art or of another; for perhaps it is not the same to be a good man and a 
good citizen of any state taken at random. (11301)21-29) 

In Politics III.4,12761130-35, Aristotle maintains as the result of a lengthy 
discussion that the virtue of a citizen must stand in relationship to the 
form and constitution of his state. Given that there are several kinds of 


6 See the examples in Bien, Grundlegung 1985, p. 401 (index), under “Relativitat der 
Verfassungen”. 
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constitution, it is evident that the perfect virtue of a good citizen cannot 
be one single thing, although a good man is so called on the basis of there 
being a single perfect virtue. “Clearly then it is possible to be a good and 
serious citizen without having that goodness which makes a good man 
good”; the extreme case will make this clear: someone who distinguishes 
himself as a “good citizen” under a tyrannical regime can in no way be 
called a good man. But even apart from this extreme case, the diversity 
of possible political arrangements and the single ideal perfection of man 
rule out the two things being identified. Only in conditions of an ideal 
political order, i.e. in the “best state”, “are the virtue of a man and a citizen 
necessarily one and the same” (Politics III.18,1288339). 7 

Universal or legal justice is the virtue of a condition of the world that 
we can characterize, after Hegel, 8 as one in which particular individuality 
can remain inseparably connected with the substantial and universal 
in the form of a publicly recognized “law” of unquestioned validity, 
because the surrounding world of conditions and relationships has not 
attained an essential objectivity that exists independently of subjects 
and individuals. Since for Aristotle these preconditions no longer obtain 
beyond doubt, i.e. since what is universal and fundamental in human life, 
the specifically ethical, no longer consists alone or primarily in the given 
laws, in ethos and nomos, Aristotle—anticipating in a certain fashion 
the later insights of Kant—has to draw attention to the significance 
of subjectivity and the inner moral disposition of the agent. Aristotle 
expressly explains why the standpoint of mere legality has lost its justice, 
and thus why it is no longer sufficient simply to do outwardly what the 
laws prescribe: this would be just and correct only in an accidental sense 
(V.10 [13], ii37aiof.; we can see here how inappropriate is a view quite 
widespread at the present time, to the effect that Aristotle’s practical 
philosophy is not only oriented to the position of a so-called conventional 
morality, but is precisely a paradigmatic form of this.) Aristotle therefore 
discusses at length the distinction between objective injustice, unjust 
external action, and injustice as an ethical habitus of the subject, as well 
as the significance of the subjective elements of intention and free will 
(chapter 9 [10]). 

The truth contained in the proverbial phrase about justice as the sum¬ 
mary of all virtues, Aristotle both agrees with and modifies as follows: 


7 Cf. also Politics VII. 14,1333311-16, and VIII. 1, i337an-32. Aristotle gives amore 
detailed treatment of the problem of education in EN X.9 [10], Ii79b20-n8ibi2. 

8 Hegel, Aesthetics, ed. Bassenge, Berlin 1955, p. 204f. 
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This form of justice, then, is complete virtue, although not without qual¬ 
ification, but in relation to our neighbour. And therefore justice is often 
thought to be the greatest of virtues [... ] And it is complete virtue in its 
fullest sense because it is the actual exercise of complete virtue. It is com¬ 
plete because he who possesses it can exercise his virtue not only in him¬ 
self but towards his neighbour also; for many men can exercise virtue in 
their own affairs, but not in their relations to their neighbour. [... ] For 
this same reason justice, alone of the virtues, is thought to be “another’s 
good”, because it is related to our neighbour; for it does what is advanta¬ 
geous to another, either a ruler [Thrasymachus’ argument] or a co-partner. 
[... ] the best man is not he who exercises his virtue towards himself but 
he who exercises it towards another. (V.i [3], 11291325 f.) 

Thus Aristotle repeats the Sophists’ argument with remarkably little qual¬ 
ification, completely (as well) in the cynical sense that sees justice as the 
good of someone else, but at the same time he weakens its sting by remov¬ 
ing Thrasymachus’ additional phrase “someone else’s good, but ones own 
harm” and makes it into a purely definitional element of the description 
of virtue. 9 Since he also maintains the traditional rank of political virtue 
as encompassing all ethical qualities, despite acknowledging the Sophis¬ 
tic element in the reference to others, his conclusion is clearly recogniz¬ 
able as essentially a search for mediation: “Justice in this sense, then, is 
not part of virtue but virtue entire [...]. What the difference is between 
virtue and justice in this sense is plain from what we have said; they are 
the same but their essence is not the same; what, as a relation to one’s 
neighbour, is justice is, as a certain kind of state without qualification [i.e. 
without such a definitional addition: G.B.], virtue” (V.i [3], ii3oa8fi). 


2. Justice as apart of virtue 

The relatively roundabout way in which Aristotle obtains and introduces 
the concept of particular justice, after comprehensive methodological 
prior considerations to clarify ambiguous terms (for example, arising 


9 The Nicomachean Ethics , of course, does deal with the problem of calculating gain, 
harm, and their balancing in actions of justice in the service of others. The true ruler is the 
guardian of justice and, along with it, also of equality. And assuming he does not seek gain 
over others, i.e. if he is just and does not assign himself a larger share of what is good, “it 
is for other that he labours, and it is for this reason that men, as we stated previously, say 
that justice is ‘another’s good’, therefore a reward must be given him, and this is honour 
and privilege; but those for whom such things are not enough become tyrants” (V.6 [10], 
1134b! f.). 
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from the plural meanings of its opposite concept, 1129323), and assert¬ 
ing more than once that this kind of justice does indeed exist alongside 
the universal kind, makes it evident that what is involved in this piece of 
teaching is his own “discovery” or innovation. (One could almost believe 
that the author first had to convince himself repeatedly as to the cor¬ 
rectness of his insight.) One indication of the ambiguity of the terms 
“justice” and “injustice” is supplied by linguistic usage. In this, a man is 
unjust if he does not keep the laws, but so too is the grasping pleonek- 
tes who “wants to have more” (the literal meaning), and is therefore a 
friend of inequality. 10 In order to get a sufficient idea of the meaning of 
the term pleonektes and the cognate noun pleonexia, we must remem¬ 
ber here the political anthropology of Theucydides’ great work of his¬ 
tory, in which all acts of political injustice—broken treaties, attacks on 
friendly states, wars of expansion and conquest, etc.—are attributable to 
this “lack of virtue” as a basic anthropological constitutive factor. All that 
is needed here is to note the definitions given. “Graspingness”, accord¬ 
ingly, also means “wanting a greater share”, or more generally “want¬ 
ing advantage over others, to be in an advantageous position, to have 
an advantage over a partner, to do others short”, or even “to cheat oth¬ 
ers”; the noun pleonexia can also have, as well as the components “want¬ 
ing to have more” * 11 and “profit” that can be neutral in certain circum¬ 
stances, the unambiguously evaluative meanings “cheating, selfishness, 
greed, covetousness, domineeringness, tyranny, oppression of others”. 
Pleonexia —given the numerous connotations of the term it is more prac¬ 
tical to use the Greek word—has to do with the good things of life, and if 
not all of these, at least those that determine external fortune and misfor¬ 
tune, and that indeed are always good in and of themselves, though not 
always for every individual. What is concretely involved here is mate¬ 
rial profit, but also honour and respect, positions, political offices and 
power, in sum, those things that men are in the custom of comparing 
among themselves. The use of such goods, and all the problems bound 
up with it, are specifically human affairs (cf. Bien 1985, 69 fi). The justice 
that refers to this field has its place among beings who divide up goods 
and can therefore have too much or too little of them. There are beings 


10 In some manuscripts, there is a definite article before “friend of inequality”; this 
caused later Latin translators (and in their wake Eugen Rolfe) to believe wrongly that three 
meanings were involved (“ Videtur autem illegalis iniustus esse et avarus et inaequalis”-, cf. 
G. Bien, note to H29a32, in Erlauterungen zur Nikomachische Ethik 1985, p. 284k 

11 “Wanting to have more” can simply mean 1) more than one has, but also 2) more 
than others, or 3) more than one is entitled to. 
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who cannot have too much, perhaps gods (according to Aristotle), and 
again there are others, the incurably bad, whom no portion benefits but 
everything harms, and finally there are those for whom these things are 
advantageous within certain limits. Justice is accordingly a human affair 
(V.io [13], ii37a26-3o). An explanation of the idea that these goods can 
cause harm as well as benefit, and that possession alone does not nec¬ 
essarily mean profit, is given in the final chapter of the Eudemian Ethics 
(VIII.3,12481526-34; cf. also 1249310-11): the good man is a member of 
the third of the groups distinguished above, for whom the things that are 
naturally good are good and not harmful. For the goods that are strongly 
contested for and seen as the highest—respect, wealth, physical advan¬ 
tages, fortune and power—, while they are natural goods, have the pecu¬ 
liarity that they can actually be harmful to many people, depending on 
their basic mental constitution. For neither the ignorant nor the unjust 
nor the unrestrained can benefit from the use of such goods. Aristotle 
explains what he means here, as he often does, with the parallel exam¬ 
ple of the healthy or sick bodily constitution: the sick man cannot benefit 
from food suitable for the healthy, or from the climatic conditions that the 
latter requires; he cannot even tolerate them. Analogously to the saying 
“what is good is what is good for a particular person”, it can be said that 
“what is healthy is what promotes health and is tolerable for the healthy 

»19 

person. 

It is not the case, then, that the unjust man always wants to have too 
much; in certain circumstances he also wants to receive too little, or less, 
i.e. of things that are inherently bad. But since the lesser evil appears in 
a certain sense as a good, and “graspingness” focuses on goods, a man of 
this kind also seems to be a grasping type; in actual fact, he is a friend of 
inequality. This is the broader and more general concept, which embraces 
both the “too much” and the “too little” ( Eudemian Ethics, V.2, H29b6- 
11). 

The categories that are applied here: more and less, too much and too 
little, equal and unequal, show us right at the start the expressly quanti¬ 
fying drift of Aristotle’s arguments about particular justice. The common 
denomination “justice” applies here, since reference to other people is 


12 Aristotle refers to these considerations in the Politics (V.13, i332a2i-25): “The view 
that we maintain, and this is the definition that we laid down in the Ethics [... ] that the 
virtuous man is the man of such a character that because of his virtue things absolutely 
good are good to him, and it is also clear that his employment of these goods must also 
be virtuous and noble absolutely.” 
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contained both in its own definition and in that of its synonym of univer¬ 
sal and legal justice ( iustitia semper est ad alterum, as the later scholas¬ 
tic philosophy formulated this principle). The connection between the 
two kinds of justice can thus be defined as follows: 1) Both kinds imply 
a relationship to others, but the one kind refers to honour or property 
or health or all of these “if we had a single name for it”, and arises from 
an unreasonable delight in profit, whereas the other refers to everything 
that the virtuous man also has to do with (1130b 1-5). A dramatic exam¬ 
ple explains how, if one person commits adultery for the sake of profit, 
and makes money by it, and another commits the same act from impulse, 
losing money by it and thus suffering financially, 13 the latter is described 
as self-indulgent rather than grasping, whereas the former is unjust but 
not actually self-indulgent; what he does is clearly for material gain (V.2 
[4], 1130324-28). 2) All other offences against justice can be always 
attributed to lack of a particular virtue, e.g. adultery to self-indulgence, 
abandoning a comrade in battle to cowardice, bodily assault to anger, 
whereas unjustifiable profit is not attributable to lack of any other virtue 
than justice (V.2 [4], 1130328-32). It results from this, once again, that 
universal justice contains all other virtues as its concrete embodiment: 
courage, self-control, honour, the further partial virtues A, B, C, D, etc. 
One of these particular or partial virtues among others is then the attitude 
that rejects immoderate possession of goods and wanting to have, the 
iustitia particularis (quia ad iustitiam legalem sive universalem se habet 
ut pars ad totum —Thomas Aquinas). Since the contrary injustice relates 
to more, excess, and inequality, it can also be called “justice of equality 
(or of equalizing)” ( iustitia aequalitatis). 

Particular justice, for its part, in turn regulates two different spheres: 
a) the allocation of honour, money, or other goods that are capable of 
distribution between members of the state—it is here that one person 
can have either equally as much as or unequally more or less than 
others—; a different function and realization consists in b) regulating 
the contractual transactions between individuals. The former is called 
distributive justice ( iustitia distributiva, dianemetic justice), the latter 


13 Franz Dirlmeiers translation needs correction at this point. The addition “and is 
penalized” in the sentence “If someone commits adultery from impulsiveness, in which 
connection he loses money and is penalized” does not mean that he is penalized for 
gratifying his desire. There is no reference here to punishment by a court of law, a court of 
honour, or even public opinion; the conceptual pair kerdos kai zemia, profit and loss, are 
the firmly quantifying terms that Aristotle uses to describe what happens to the grasping 
person. 
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is called equalizing, restorative, rectificatory, or—in the Greek term, 
diorthotic (or epanorthotic) 14 justice ( iustitia regulativa sive correctiva, 
in commutatibus directiva). 

It should not be overlooked here that Aristotle makes a highly differ¬ 
entiated distinction between different concepts and forms of justice and 
right, which is sometimes even contradictory or at least not always imme¬ 
diately clear (cf. Reiner 1964, 59, n. 17). This fact is often explained (and 
excused) by saying that Aristotle was undertaking here for the first time 
the attempt at a conceptual and intellectual structuring of a social sphere 
that had not previously been a subject of philosophy. Additionally, that in 
the tradition of scholastic philosophy certain terminological choices were 
made, which in turn did not properly reproduce Aristotle’s own ideas, but 
which by virtue of their high authority distorted the perspective on his 
texts for centuries. 

The greatest problem is that presented by the second form of particu¬ 
lar justice, that which governs contractual transactions between individ¬ 
uals. Since Thomas Aquinas, this form has been described and named 
as exchange or commutative justice ( iustitia commutativa). What this 
means is the virtue that is present if voluntary contractual and busi¬ 
ness interchange between two parties proceeds correctly and properly. 
For this case, though Aristotle speaks of a right of requital in accordance 
with proportionality (11321332), he does not—on closer examination— 
introduce for this any specific ethical habitus. Also, in the closing “defini¬ 
tion” (ii34ai f.) that summarizes the results of the discussion, this type 
is not mentioned. Aristotle’s subject here is the equalizing of goods and 
harms that is performed by an act of justice, in the case that a “business 
transaction” was unjust to one of the parties. This then is the balanc¬ 
ing, restorative, rectificatory or regulating justice, iustitia correctiva sive 
in commutatibus directiva. 

Hans Reiner (1964, 58, n. 15) has managed to give a plausible account 
of how this misunderstanding came about in the case of Aquinas. Thomas 
seems to have given a Latin translation of the proposition in 11301130 f.: 
“Of particular justice and that which is just in the corresponding sense, 
one kind is that which is manifested in the distributions (en tois diano- 
mias) of honour or money or the other things that fall to be divided 
among those who have a share in the constitution {en tois synallagmasi)", 
which—as is completely possible according to the rules of language— 


14 “diorthotic”: 1131825; epanorthotic: H32ai8; cf. Salomon, Der Begriff der Gerecht- 
igkeit bei Aristoteles , p. 24f.; Trude 1955, 898 
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relates the Greek adjective diorthotikon (manifested) to both social 
realms (which indeed the linguistic parallelism between the expressions 
“in (en) the distributions” and “among (en) those who have a share” sug¬ 
gests [the German preposition bei preserves the parallel in a way that 
English does not]. When Aquinas reproduces this idea in his Summa 
Theologiae II-II qaest. 6i, art. 3, the passage reads: “Distributed iustitia 
est directiva distributionis, commutativa vero iustitia est directiva commu- 
tationumy But once the “directive” element is no longer seen as spec¬ 
ifying the second kind of justice—which is precisely where the partic¬ 
ular defining meaning of this concept is coined—, we now have in its 
place in the definition the description of the particular social sphere: 
instead of “justice governing processes of exchange” we have “justice of 
exchange”, iustitia commutativa . 15 The classification and naming of the 
second kind of particular justice, equalizing justice, leads Thomas for 
example to expressly discuss murder as an offence against this form of 
justice. 16 This subsumption is of course consistent, whatever this kind of 
justice is called. This is clear from the further course of argument in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

As the occasion for introducing the second sub-species of partial jus¬ 
tice, Aristotle sketches an overview of the possible transaction relation¬ 
ships within society, including contractual and exchange relationships 
(synallagmata ) that may very well be quite unequal. These “exchange” or 
contractual relationships may be either voluntary or involuntary. The vol¬ 
untary class includes buying and selling, lending with or without interest, 
pledging, depositing and letting. The origin of these reciprocal relation¬ 
ships 17 is on each side a free decision. The involuntary relationships, on 
the other hand, comprise either a) secret transactions such as theft, adul¬ 
tery, poisoning and false testimony, or violent actions such as assault, 


15 The text of Aquinas cited here has been taken from the discussion of Reiner (op. cit., 
p. 58, n. 16). In the “sed contra” of qaest. 63 art. 3 the process of displacing the definitional 
element directiva from the second to the first kind of partial justice is still more evident, 
when he gives as a supposed quotation from Aristotle: “Una species iustitia est directiva 
in distributionibus, et alia in commutationibus”. 

16 Cf. Reiner 1964, p. 62, n. 23: “Just as little as there can be a subsequent balancing for 
taking away a life by compensating the dead person, so little is an agreement in any way 
possible here by any genuine exchange. Human life is not an object that can be swapped 
for something else.” 

17 I have used here for synallagma, which can also mean “exchange” or “intercourse”, 
the more neutral term “relationship”, since it is only voluntary connections that we 
describe in the other terms; cf. Fechner 1855/1987, p. 32k, n. 4 (reference to linguistic 
usage in the Roman law of malus contractus seu delictum). 
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forcible confinement, murder and public insult. 18 The precise words of 
the text state that this kind of particular justice “plays a rectifying part 
in transactions between man and man. Of this there are two divisions; 
of transactions (1) some are voluntary and (2) others involuntary [...], 
while of the involuntary (a) some are clandestine [... ] (b) others are vio¬ 
lent” (ii3iaif.). This classification, however, which is introduced as one 
of concepts of justice, actually divides different kinds of social actions; a 
direct application to forms of justice is nowhere given (for example in the 
sense in which Aristotle would speak of a violent or a secret justice). 19 

The lacuna in the classification could be filled as follows. The virtue 
whose task consists in balancing between the “parties” following acts 
of “involuntary business transactions”, whether the act in question was 
clandestine or violent, is rectificatory or balancing or correcting justice 
(ius correctivum, iustitia in commutatibus directiva). 

In the case that voluntary contractual and business transactions be¬ 
tween two parties proceed correctly and properly, the Nicomachean Eth¬ 
ics does not denote (in the context of the discussion in chapter 5 [8]) 
a particular virtue, but speaks rather of a right of reciprocity accord¬ 
ing to a standard of proportionality (ii32b32). This interpretation is 
countered—only in a certain sense, but indeed in such a sense—by the 
sentence that introduces the discussion of justice (after dealing with 
exchange justice): “The remaining [kind of justice] is rectificatory ( dior- 
thotic), which arises in connection with transactions both voluntary 
and involuntary” (113^25). It is not specified here whether one should 


18 Cf. the schema in Bien, ErlduterungenzurNikomachischeEthik (1130830), p. 286. At 
B 1 b) bb one could say violenta instead of manifesta. For information on particular legal 
matters and crimes, the index of sources in Dirlmeier, Anmerkungen zur Nikomachische 
Ethik, p. 404 (ref. 100,3) is helpful. 

19 Textbooks, though not the great author himself, created the corresponding deno¬ 
tations off their own bat. In the “Index rerum et notabilium et nominum” of the edition 
of Aquinas’ commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics by P. Fr. R. Spiazzi (1949, p. 5838), 
we thus find, quite without foundation, iustitia voluntaria et involuntaria, occulta et man¬ 
ifesta, a voluntary and an involuntary justice, a secret and an openly recognizable one; if 
the passages referred to here are inspected, however, it is clear that Thomas himself did 
not use these terms; he clearly asserts that this is a classification of forms of transaction 
(e.g. no. 930 to text no. 660ff. = Bekker H3ia3fi). Thomas, moreover, is quite correct 
when, in the corpus articuli of Summa Theologiae II-II qaest. 61 art. 3, he sums up the 
result as follows: “ Ideo omnes istae actiones ad unam speciem iustitate pertinent, scilicet 
ad commutativam. (Consequently, all those transactions [he means buying and selling, 
pledging, letting, murder, theft, robbery, public insult] relate to a single form of justice, 
i.e. the commutative.)” He does not state that these are all acts, let alone forms, of this 
justice! 
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derive from this two strictly separate types of virtue, or only two variants 
of one and the same type. The overarching concept here, in any case, is 
not commutatio, the exchange of goods, but rather rectification, correc- 
tio. The most neutral characterization of the two forms would, according 
to ii3ib25fi, be “epanorthotic justice (in voluntary transactions)” and 
“epanorthotic justice (in involuntary transactions)”. For the present dis¬ 
cussion we choose “equalizing justice” as the term for this overarching 
concept. 


Equalizing justice 

Aristotle gives two example of distributive justice: a distribution of 
money among citizens from the public purse (chapter 4 [7], H3ib29f), 
and the allocation of political offices and positions of power (chapter 3 
[6], H3ia25f.). What is always involved in such cases is that equals 
receive an equal portion, and unequals an unequal one. The following 
elements have to be taken as present in a situation such as this: 

1. a person who divides up, 

2. a common “mass of goods”, either material or immaterial, that is 
available for distribution, 

3. at least two individuals among whom the distribution is to be made, 

4. a “desert” and a reasoned claim, on the basis of which each receives 
a certain particular quantity of goods, 

5. the particular share that each of the two individuals receive from 
the common good that is allocated in accordance with their deserts 
should also not be forgotten, since the object and occasion of all 
these considerations 

6. assumes justice on the part of the person making the distribution. 

In the case of political rights, there is no single figure who allocate offices, 
positions of power, powers of decision and honours, and who could 
decide from the standpoint of a neutral third party what is “correct and 
just” and implement it by virtue of their power position. The distribution 
of political power is the object of political contention. This is a struggle 
carried out with arguments. In this struggle democrats appeal to the 
right of the free-born, oligarchs to property, while others again derive 
their superior claim from their superior origin—aristocrats, the word 
literally meaning “rule of the best and for the (general) best” (cf. Pol. 
III.7, 1279335). The determination by reason of “worthiness to rule” is, 
according to Aristotle, the basic aporia of politics (Pol. III.12, i282b2o), 
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and accordingly a central theme of his political philosophy: “Another 
question is ‘Where ought the sovereign power of the state to reside? 
With the people? With the propertied classes? With the good? With 
one man, the best of all the good? With one man, the tyrant?” Each of 
these positions can adduce good reasons for itself, but each has—when 
taken in isolation—its difficulties and its element of injustice (Pol. III.io, 
i28ian). 

It is easier to divide up a material and unambiguously quantifiable 
mass of goods among citizens; this has to be done according to their 
respective services. Fundamentally what we have here (as in all other situ¬ 
ations of distribution) is the right of proportionality. The share allocated 
to a person A should stand in relation to that allocated to a person B in 
such proportion that the claim and the “worth” of the two individuals are 
related: 

Person A : Person B = Share a : Share b. 

This kind of proportionality Aristotle calls discrete or geometric propor¬ 
tionality, following the vocabulary of the mathematicians of his time. This 
is present if the sum of a person and his share stands in the same ratio as 
the persons themselves: 

(Person A + Share a): (Person B + Share b) = Person A : Person B. 

What is just in distributive justice, therefore, is this proportionality, 
whereas unjust is not obeying this proportionality. There can be a more 
and a less: someone who does injustice appropriates too many goods, 
and someone who suffers injustice receives too few of them. With evils, 
the reverse is true. For the lesser evil can be seen in comparison with the 
greater evil as a good, since this lesser evil is preferable to the greater one, 
and whatever is preferable is a good (V.3 [7], H3ibi7f.). Proportionality 
here is the just, i.e. the middle and the mean between what contradicts 
proportionality (ii3ibio). 


Equalizing justice (type 1): equalizing in transactions of voluntary 
exchange, or justice in exchange 

The core of Aristotle’s theory of equalizing justice is the investigation of 
the relations involved in voluntary exchange. Chapter 5 [8], which deals 
with transactions of voluntary exchange in a society, is the longest in the 
part of the book on justice that distinguishes and discusses the forms of 
justice. With uncommon thoroughness, Aristotle plumbs quite mythical 
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depths, appealing to the justice of the judge of the dead, Rhadamanthus, 
and to the Pythagoreans’ doctrine of reciprocity; here we also have—in 
very condensed form—fundamental theses about the division of labour 
in society, and about need or demand as the element that brings men 
together; we find the first systematic treatment of money in Europe, as 
well as principled reflections on the necessity and limits of quantification 
in the necessities of life. 

1. The necessity of a difference between services and needs. A soci¬ 
ety with a division of labour, with different activities and “arts”, 
could not exist if each person who creates a product that can be 
valued quantitatively and qualitatively were not correspondingly 
compensated in exchange both in a quantitative and in a qualita¬ 
tive respect. Two doctors would not associate for exchange, but a 
doctor and a farmer would, and in general, different and unequal 
persons, between whom however an equality has to be established 
(ii33ai5fi). 

2. It is in fact demand that holds everything together. For if men 
did not need anything, or did not have the same needs or at least 
comparable ones, no exchange would take place, or at least no 
mutual agreement (1133326fi; cf. ii33b6-io). 

3. It is not exchange as such that holds society together, but rather 
proportionate “requital”. Fundamentally, if evil were not repaid we 
would be in a state of slavery; and without the repayment of good 
there would be no return of services, which is what society and 
community are based on: “This is why they give a prominent place 
to the temple of the Graces—to promote the requital of services; for 
this is characteristic of grace ( charis )—we should serve in return 
one who has shown grace to us, and should another time take the 
initiative in showing it” (113333 fi). 

4. Everything that is exchanged between people is comparable in a 
certain sense. It is for this purpose that money was invented, and 
becomes as it were a means. For money measures everything and 
accordingly also surplus and deficit; it serves therefore, for exam¬ 
ple, to reckon how many shoes equals a house or a particular quan¬ 
tity of provisions. Such reckoning, however, could not be applied 
unless the values in question were in a certain sense the same 
(ii33ai8fi). 

5. There must then be a unit that serves as a measure for every¬ 
thing. This unit is in fact demand, which holds everything together 
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(1133326)—it is the reason why men remain together, as well as the 
measure of their mutual “requital”. 

6. It is on the basis of human convention that money has also become 
a representative of need, and hence bears the name nomisma, as it 
does not have its value by nature, but rather by nomos or law, and 
as it is in our power to change it and make it useless (ii33a29f.). 
In cases, moreover, where we can offer a good for which we have no 
need ourselves, money serves as a guarantee and pledge of the future 
satisfaction of need; someone who appears with money obtains 
what he wants. The stability of the money value is certainly not 
absolute, but it is more reliable than that of other commodities and 
goods (ii33bnf.). 

7. Everything must therefore have its price, for this is how exchange 
and a commercial society is at all possible. Money thus acts as 
a measure to make all things commensurable, and in this way 
establishes an equality among them. For without exchange there 
would be no society, and without equality no exchange, and without 
commensurability no equality (ii33bi4f.). Aristotle is certainly 
conscious of the problems that these definitions involve: things that 
are very different from one another cannot be commensurable, and 
money only offers a fictional aid: “since all things are measured 
by money” (11331522). Money, however, is not in itself the final 
measure: it is only, by virtue of convention, the representative of 
need, and the guarantee of its future satisfaction—need is the final 
“unit which holds everything together” (1133326). 20 

Equalizing justice (type 2): equalizing in “involuntary transactions”, or 
corrective legal justice 

The anthropological function of particular justice, of which the form to 
be discussed here is a sub-species, is that of dealing with problems that 
arise from the basic human impulse oipleonexia, “wanting to have more”. 
Partial justice, in its various forms, establishes justice in correspondingly 


20 Cf. on the discussion of the social-philosophical implications of this theory, see 
G. Bien, Erlauterungen zur Nikomachische Ethik , 1133618, in Aristoteles, Nikomachische 
Ethik , p. 288 (opposition to both Plato and Marx; the explanation of Aristotle’s solution 
in terms of his orientation to usefulness in life as the ultimate standard of value of 
goods); cf. also Bien, Die aristotelische Okonomik (1989), and Die aktuelle Bedeutung der 
okonomischen Theorie (1990). 
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various ways as a mean between surplus and deficit. In this connection, 
gain and profit mean a surplus of good and a deficit of evil, while loss and 
harm mean the opposite. 

It is the particular business of the judge, in cases of unequal—because 
unjust—allocation of profit and harm, to bring about a balance, i.e. to re¬ 
establish the mean. The judge is the man of the mean, who does justice 
by finding the mean. Going to the judge thus also means going to justice, 
since the judge is supposed to be the embodiment of justice. In relatively 
complicated “calculations” (which we shall not go into here), 21 Aristotle 
explains the way in which such equalizing should be undertaken. The 
judge establishes equality, and does so as if he had before him a line 
divided into unequal portions, taking from the larger portion the piece 
by which it is greater than half, and adding this to the smaller portion. If 
the whole is divided into two such parts, it is said that “each has his share”. 
The judge seeks in this way to balance out the injustice that consists here 
in inequality. For if one person has been beaten, and the other person 
beat him, or one person has killed someone and the other has been killed, 
this “suffering” and “doing” divided the “quantity of goods” in question 
into two unequal parts; the judge then seeks by the penalty he imposes 
to re-establish a balance, by taking away the doer’s gain. 

He has to carry out this equalization by giving to the one what he takes 
from the other, i.e. he has in a certain sense to displace the “profit” of 
one person to make good the “loss” of the other. “Profit” here means to 
end up with more than one previously had, and “loss” means to end up 
with less than one previously possessed. The “gain” and “profit” must be 
taken from the person who beat, and be given to the person beaten in a 
manner that is quantitatively proportional but qualitatively appropriate. 22 
Aristotle is well aware that he is speaking metaphorically here, and 
that the primary normative realm that provides this metaphor is that 
of exchange relations between individuals that rest on the voluntary 
principle. In these matters, however, as he says, it is perfectly common 
to speak in general of “advantage” and “profit”, even if the expression 
does not really fit the relations in question, as if for example the beater 
obtained an advantage and the person beaten a loss; but by assessing the 


21 Particularly useful commentaries are available, for example the line diagram in Bien, 
Erlauterungen zu Nikomachische Ethik, p. 287, re H32a29 and b6. 

22 The extreme case, in which one of the “partners”—after such an “involuntary 
transaction” as murder—is no longer in a position to receive a balancing payment, is not 
specifically discussed by Aristotle; in this case it would in all probability be the family or 
kin who substituted as the recipient. 
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injustice suffered, the fact is that this is how we speak (113 2an f.). (Argu¬ 
ments of this kind that draw on customary linguistic usage are a way 
of dealing with the underlying problem of doing and suffering injustice 
that is striking—and often irksome—to a Socratic-Platonic spirit: think 
of Plato’s Gorgias.) “Therefore the just is intermediate between a sort of 
gain and a sort of loss, viz. those which are involuntary; it consists in 
having an equal amount before and after the transaction” (ii32bi8-22). 
Mean, gain, loss, equal and equality, wanting-to-have-more: these then 
are once again the categories that support Aristotle’s discussion of that 
particular justice (iustitia particularis) which is the justice of equality and 
equalizing ( iustitia aequalitatis). 


3. Equity 

Recognition of the fact that right can no longer be simply equated with 
just, and the assertion that while a written law may be appropriate for the 
greater part of the cases subsumed under it, it is not so for all without 
exception, that there are things that can never be completely conceived 
by law but have to be settled by individual decision, necessarily leads to 
more detailed reflections on the procedures of written law. The “virtue” 
and ability, in such cases of a failure of written law, to decide correctly and 
deal with them, Aristotle treats in chapter 10 [14] (113733 if.) of the book 
on justice as the right and virtue of equity ( epieikeia , Latin: aequitas). The 
basic problem of equity and the equitable turns out in this investigation 
to be that of determining their relationship to right and justice. On the 
one hand, equity and the equitable man are praised, by these predicates 
being generally equated with being good, 23 and in a general way also 
being extended to other matters, in which connection we are given to 
understand that the more equitable is the better. On the other hand, it is 
bound to appear odd that the equitable deserves praise even though it is 
different from the just. For either the just is not right, or alternatively the 
equitable, if this differs from right, is not just, or again, if both are correct 
and good, then they are one and the same. The solution that Aristotle 
offers to this three-way paradox shows genius in its simplicity. On the one 
hand, the equitable, when compared with a certain particular justice, is a 


23 Cf. the numerous passages noted in the Bonitz Index 2i7b36f., in which the 
equitable man is identified with the good man, and counterposed in this respect to the 
bad man. 
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better justice, while on the other, it is not better than justice in the sense of 
being a different species. Justice and equity are thus one and the same, and 
although both are right and good, equity is none the less the better. Or 
alternatively: equity is itself right, better than a certain particular right, 
but not better than right tout court (ii37b8 f., 24b, 33 £). The definition 
of equity that results from this is that it is a correction of legal justice, in 
cases where this is inadequate owing to its general conception (b26); the 
nature of the equitable man is that he seeks to do and realize what is just 
in this way, and that he does not pursue his right in petty detail until this 
become injustice, but rather, although he has the law on his side, rests 
content with a more modest share. This ethical disposition of equity is 
itself a kind of justice, and not an underlying disposition that is different 
from it (b34 f.). 

In the Rhetoric, Aristotle similarly proceeds from the structural weak¬ 
ness of written law in his discussion of equity (I.3, i374a27f.). This also 
offers a greater number of modes of human behaviour as belonging to 
equity (1374b! f.): to practise clemency; to distinguish between human 
weaknesses (misbehaviour that is not unexpected, but occurs without 
evil intent) and cases of misfortune (unexpected and without evil intent); 
to pay heed not to the law but to the legislator, not to the letter but to 
the spirit, not to the act but to the intention; rather to let a decision be 
made by word than by deed; rather to go to an arbitrator than to court. 
In the Nicomachean Ethics these modes of behaviour are classified under 
the dianoethic virtues, akin to prudence ( phronesis ) as one of its spe¬ 
cial forms; equity is accordingly (more or less) equated with prudence, 
a reasonable nature, and understanding; these dispositions are all to do 
with decisions over practical affairs, individual cases, and final ends, and 
equity in particular “common to all good men in relation to other men” 
(VI.11 [12], H43a27f.). Here we have again the common basic orienta¬ 
tion of justice: “iustitia est ad alterum”. 

In conclusion, let us summarize once again the concepts of justice that 
are dealt with in the Nicomachean Ethics: 

A. Universal or legal justice ( iustitia universalis sive legalis). This is the 
full and complete virtue, which comprises all individual virtues and 
consists in following the laws; it realizes and preserves happiness 
and its components in the political community (1129^7). 

1. It is justice in so far as this relates to others: (“ iustitia semper 
est ad alterum”). 

2. It is virtue tout court, without this addition being necessary. 
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B. Particular justice ( iustitia particularis). This is one virtue among 
other (ethical) virtues. Its sphere of application is the goods on 
which external fortune and misfortune depend, and in relation to 
which “wanting-to-have-more” ( pleonexia ) exists. Its standard is 
proportionality (according to commensurability). 

1. Distributive {dianemetic) justice ( iustitia distributiva). Its mea¬ 
sure is discrete or geometric proportionality, allocation ac¬ 
cording to claim, desert, and justice. 

2. Regulative justice. Its measure is arithmetical proportionality. 

a. Commutative justice in relations of voluntary contract 
and exchange ( iustitia commutativa) equalizes different 
demands. 

b. Rectificatory or corrective ( diorthotic or epanorthotic) 
justice ( iustitia regulativa sive correctiva) settles injustices 
arising from furtive or violent relations, i.e. relations of 
involuntary transaction. It is the business of the judge as 
the “man of the mean”, since he restores the equalizing 
mean between a gain and a loss that were not based on 
the free will of both sides. 

C. Special concepts 

1. The right of retaliation not according to the standard of pro¬ 
portionality, but to that of simple equality (“like for like”); deci¬ 
sively rejected by Aristotle as a form of justice. 

2. Equity ( epieikeia , Latin: aequitas). This is superior to written 
law as a corrective to it; it is a special form of justice, and indeed 
the highest one. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


PHRONESIS. 

NOTES ON A CONCEPT OF ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 
(BOOK VI, CHAPTERS 5, 8-13) 


Theodor Ebert 

The Greek word phronesis plays a central role in Aristotle’s Ethics. It has 
however at least two meanings, both in general usage and for Aristotle as 
well. First of all, it is knowledge in a broad sense; in this sense, phronesis in 
the Eudemian Ethics (I.i, 1214332-33) andin the Nicomachean Ethics (1.6 
[4], i096b24; 1.8 [9], 1098I124) is one of the candidates for the megiston 
agathon. 1 The term can in this sense also carry a genitivus obiectivus : 
knowledge is knowledge of something; in Plato, for instance, phronesis 
tou agathou (Republic VI, sosbio). This sense of phronesis, however, is 
not what I shall be discussing here; my focus is rather on the term in so 
far as it denotes a particular faculty for the orientation of our own and 
others’ behaviour. It was already used in this sense by Democritus (DK 
B 2), for example. Nowhere however does Aristotle expressly distinguish 
these two meanings, and it is rather rare for him to establish a pollachds 
legomenon in expressions for the concepts of his moral philosophy. 

Aristotle treats phronesis in the present sense in Book VI (= Book V of 
EE), more precisely in chapters 5 and 8-13. I shall start here by tracing 
Aristotle’s line of argument in chapters 5 and 8-9, leaving the Greek term 
untranslated for the time being. The rest of my discussion will then focus 
on a critique of Aristotle’s theory of phronesis. 


1 

In his analysis of phronesis, Aristotle starts out from an investigation of 
what we say about phronomoi (cf. EN, VI.5, 1140324f.). For th ephroni- 
mos, according to Aristotle, it seems characteristic that he is “able to 


1 In the Topics (VIII.14,16389 £), the term is indicated in this meaning by the phrase 
he kata philosophian phronesis. 
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deliberate well about what is good and expedient for himself ( kalds 
bouleusasthai), not in some particular respect, e.g. about what sorts of 
things conduce to health or to strength, but about what sorts of things 
conduce to the good life in general” (1140325-28). 

Aristotle points as an indication ( semeion ) of this view of the phroni- 
mos that we also use the same term for people who behave in this fashion 
in particular areas, if they deliberate rightly with regard to a particular 
but worthy end, in so far as there is no techne for this. Thus the bouleu- 
tikos would in general (holds) be very likely also a phronimos (1140330- 
31). Here we are faced with an epagoge, as Burnet (1900 ad loc.) correctly 
saw. 

Aristotle thus orients his analysis of phronesis to the process of deliber¬ 
ation. He first establishes that such deliberation excludes everything that 
cannot possibly be other than it is; deliberation can only bear on what 
is contingent. He goes on to establish that (obviously within the realm 
of the contingent) everything is also excluded that is outside the possi¬ 
bilities of action of the person deliberating. The first thing that follows 
from this is that phronesis cannot be an episteme. For episteme precisely 
deals with a realm in which there is no “either one or the other”. A second 
consequence is that phronesis cannot be a techne, as it relates to the realm 
of action, and action (praxis) and making (poiesis) are different kinds of 
thing. 2 

In this way Aristotle obtains an explanation of phronesis by way of a 
process of exclusion: “The remaining alternative, then, is that it is a true 
and reasoned state of capacity to act with regard to the things that are 
good or bad for man” (ii4ob4-6). 

This first result of his investigation is then supported by two further 
remarks. Firstly, by reference to general opinion: We hold Pericles and 
his like to be phronimoi, because they are in a position to recognize what 
is good for themselves and for others (ii4ob7-io). Secondly, by a rather 
dubious etymology: we call temperance or level-headedness by the name 
sdphrosyne because it contains (sozei) phronesis (ii4obn-i3). This is 
then explained by some observations about the influence of pleasure 
and pain, i.e. the phenomena with whose influence on our behaviour 


2 The text from tes men gar to eupraxia telos (114086-7) probably goes after the para¬ 
graph that closes with poiesds in line b4; this view has been taken by Rassow, Susemihl, 
Stewart, Grenwood and Rackham, all following here Muret. On the Aristotelian distinc¬ 
tion between praxis and poiesis, cf. Ebert 1976. 
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sdphrosyne is concerned. The definition of phronesis reached above is then 
simply repeated with stylistic changes (ii4ob20-2i). 3 

Aristotle then appends a few more wide-ranging remarks. First, he 
makes two distinctions between phronesis and techne: whilst for techne 
there is an arete, this is not the case for phronesis (ii4ob2i-22); this 
cannot be raised to a level of perfection as can the faculty of a technites. 
Second, “in art he who errs willingly is preferable, but in prudence, as in 
the virtues, he is the reverse” (11401522-24). From these two remarks he 
concludes that phronesis is a virtue. 

Aristotle then seeks to ascribe this virtue a specific sphere. Fie links 
up here, without expressly saying so, with what he concluded in VI.2, 
113936-17: there he divided the rational part of the soul into two parts, 
one of which is responsible for considering those objects “whose origi¬ 
native causes are invariable” (ii39a6-8), the other for “variable things”. 
Aristotle proposes to call these two parts of the rational faculty of the soul 
epistemonikon and logistikon respectively: “for to deliberate ( bouleues- 
thai) and to calculate ( logizesthai ) are the same things, but no one deliber¬ 
ates about the invariable. Therefore the calculative ( logistikon ) is one part 
(hen ti meros ) of the faculty which grasps a rational principle” (1139312- 
15). The remark that follows seems to have been written with a view to the 
later elaborations in VI.5: “We must, therefore, learn what is the best state 
(,hexis ) of each of these two parts; for this is the virtue of each” (1139315- 

17)- 

Aristotle refers back to this passage from VI. 1 [2] at the place in the 
text we are now discussing: “There being two parts of the soul that can 
follow a course of reasoning, [ phronesis] must be a virtue of one of the 
two, i.e. of that part which forms opinions ( tou doxastikou); for opinion 
(1 doxa ) is about the variable and so is prudence” (11401125-28). In this 
way Aristotle has ascribed phronesis its particular place: it is one of the 
two virtues that were postulated in V.i [2] for the two rational parts of 
the soul. 

A further observation then follows in the text, which clearly relates 
to the description of phronesis that has been given, and is designed 
to prevent a misunderstanding that this description might suggest. If 


3 Cf. the definition in Rhetoric (I.9,1366820-22). The term hexis , often translated as 
“state”, describes a firm disposition, cf. for example Categories VIII, 8827-29. Aristotle’s 
reference to a “true” state—the reading alethous, which connects the “true” and “reason”, 
has the majority of codices against it—should probably be understood with regard to the 
note about the five conditions of the soul, by which it aletheuei (cf 1139815). 
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phronesis is characterized as “a reasoned state” ( hexis meta logou), it is 
not sufficiently defined. It is more than a state of such kind, as it cannot 
be forgotten, something that is not yet given by the characterization 
as a rational state. 4 A techne, we could add, can be learned wrong, but 
phronesis cannot. 

So much for Aristotle’s arguments about phronesis in VI.5. After turn¬ 
ing to episteme and sophia in chapters 6 and 7, he returns to phronesis 
in chapters 8 and 9, while the following chapters 10, 11 and 12 attempt 
a demarcation of phronesis from neighbouring and kindred phenomena. 
Chapter 13, the final one in Book VI, examines a series of more gen¬ 
eral questions about phronesis and sophia. In in the present exposition of 
Aristotle’s theory, however, I shall not now discuss chapters 10-13, leav¬ 
ing these until I critically examine the theory later on. 


2 

Chapter 7 [8] contains a duplication of the content from the start of chap¬ 
ter 5: here again, the concept of deliberation is singled out as the basis of 
the analysis. However, while th e phronimos was previously characterized 
as bouleutikos, this time he is euboulos, good at deliberating (ii4ibi3). 
There accordingly follow assertions that are new in relation to what was 
said in chapter 5. For example, it is stressed right away that phronesis is not 
simply to do with universals, but also with particulars, the kath’ hekasta. 
For, the argument goes, some people are effective in action ( praktike ), and 
in action we are concerned with particulars (ii4ibi6). This is explained 
by an example from dietetics. 

A further step in the argument that departs from chapter 5 is the ques¬ 
tion as to a “controlling” ( architektonike ) faculty in the field of phronesis. 
This is contrasted with political science, politike. Both of these are identi¬ 
cal as a disposition, but conceptually different. The “controlling” phrone¬ 
sis of affairs of state, as it were, is legislation, and the part concerned 
with particulars is here given the common name of politike, which prop¬ 
erly belongs to both. This, according to Aristotle, is both practical and 


4 The line of argument in the text would suggest that this remark would fit better 
immediately after the description given, i.e. after praktiken inline 1140821. For the sense 
in which phronesis is more than such a state has already been made sufficiently clear in 
ii4ob2i-28: it is a virtue. 
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deliberative. The reason he gives is that decision (to which political 
deliberation leads) is an object of action (the object that concludes the 
process of deliberation —pratkon hos to eschaton). 

From these remarks about the application of phronesis to fields that 
go beyond the sphere of individual private action, Aristotle then jumps 
rather suddenly to the conclusion that phronesis is best seen as “that 
form of [wisdom] which is concerned with a man himself” (he peri 
auton kai hena, H4ib3o). This also bears the common name of phronesis, 
whereas a similar disposition in other realms is known as oikonomia, 
nomothesia, or politike: household management, legislation and political 
science respectively, the last of these being divisible into deliberative 
(1 bouleutike ) and juridical ( dikastike ) (114^29-33). 

Chapter 8 [9] of Book VI, which follows on from the preceding re¬ 
marks without interruption, begins with the assertion that the eidos of 
this knowledge (gndseds), or of this phronesis (phroneseds ), is knowledge 
of what serves one’s interests; 5 but this type of knowledge admits major 
differences. The person who is concerned with his own affairs seems 
in fact to be phronimos, while Aristotle endorses the common view 
that politicians are busybodies, backing this up with a quotation from 
Euripedes. Politicians, too, seek their own advantage, and believe they 
have to act in the way they do. This is the reason why they too are regarded 
as phronimoi (114^33-114239). 

The remarks that follow rather give the impression of disconnected 
notes. The next two sentences run: “yet perhaps one’s own good can¬ 
not exist without household management, nor without a form of gov¬ 
ernment. Further, how one should order one’s own affairs is not clear 
and needs inquiry” (114239-11). Aristotle adds to this two propositions 
that both contain the same thought (1142311-16 and ai6-2o): that a 
young person (cf. neoi 1142312, 20; neos 1142315; pais 1142317) may 
well already be a good mathematician or geometer, but cannot yet be a 
phronimos, and that the reason for this is that for this capacity experience 
is necessary, which a young person has not yet enough time to gain. 

What is surprising about both these remarks, to my mind, is that Aris¬ 
totle introduces them with the words “What has been said is confirmed 
... ”. This kind of expression is almost always used only in relation to a 


5 Some editors (Spengel, Rackham) prefer to leave out gndseds and tacitly assume 
phroneseds. Eustratius notes that certain manuscripts actually do read phroneseds in place 
of gndseds. In actual fact, either of these solutions seems better in any case than what the 
textus receptus offers. 
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thesis that directly precedes it (cf. for example VI.5, 11401138; De Int. 1, 
i6ai5; An. post. I. 4, 73a32, II.i, 89327; EE III.i, 1230316, etc.). Here, 
however, there is no preceding thesis, simply a suggestion. If we take the 
first of the two sentences cited above, it is unclear how the point about 
young people not being ready for phronesis is supported by the assertion 
that it is not possible to pursue one’s own interests well without domestic 
and political science. Here a logical connection between sentences seems 
to be assumed without there being any grounds for it. 

What comes after this, again quite disconnected from the preceding 
passage, is a note about the sources of error in deliberation. In this 
context, one can either make a mistake of a general kind, or with reference 
to a particular fact. The concluding remarks of chapter 8 [9] (1142323- 
30) seek to characterize the type of knowledge that phronesis represents 
more closely, first by a contrasting comparison with intellect (nous), and 
then one with conjecture or intuition. 


3 

Before I come on to criticize this piece of Aristostle’s theory, the question 
of translation needs to be clarified, something that I have postponed until 
now. For without clarifying the meaning of the term by a corresponding 
expression in our own language, it will be hard to contest philosophically 
the matter that underlies it. 

There are in fact few expressions in Aristotle’s philosophy over which 
translators and commentators disagree as much as is the case with 
phronesis. Gigon (1972) used “ Klugheit ”, Dirlmeier (1967)—and before 
him W. Jaeger ( 2 i955)—used the expression “ethische Einsicht ”, a turn of 
phrase that is also met with in English vocabulary, for example the title of 
the book by Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Aristotle’s Theory of Moral Insight. 
The English literature, in fact, shows an even greater range of expressions 
than the German: “thought” (Grant 1885), “prudence” (Stewart 1892; 
Rackham 1926), “practical wisdom” (Burnet 1900, p. 248; Ross 1923; 
Hardie 1968), “practical intelligence” (Cooper, 1975), “wisdom” (Kenny 
1978,1979,1992). Gauthier and Jolif, in their French commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, opt strongly for the French equivalent of “wisdom”, 
i.e. “sagesse”; Aubenque ( 2 i986), on the other hand, sticks to “prudence”. 

It seems to me, however, that a translation of phronesis by “moral 
insight” is misguided simply because Aristotle draws attention to the fact 
that we also call certain animals phronima, i.e. “those which are found to 
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have a power of foresight with regard to their own life” (VI.7, 1141327- 
28). We would certainly not credit animals with “moral insight”. For the 
same reason, an expression like “wisdom” seems equally inappropriate. 
The more pertinent term, to my mind, is that chosen by Gigon, Stewart, 
Rackham and Aubenque, i.e. “Klugheit” or “prudence”. We could indeed 
speak of a “prudent animal”, but not of a “wise one”. And the property of 
being able to deliberate well, which Aristotle singles out as characteristic 
of the phronimos, also agrees with what we would call prudent. Finally, 
the epithet “prudent” is often found with expressions such as “advice” 
or “advisor”. Prudence, for us, is also a quality that a person shows 
in pursuing his own interests. On the other hand, we would not call 
someone “prudent” who had excelled in solving a mathematical problem, 
although in our usage prudence is an excellent intellectual faculty. 

In a negative respect, our concept of prudence also agrees with Aristo¬ 
tle’s observations that this concept is not something morally neutral; we 
also do not mean by “prudence” mere cleverness in pursuing one’s own 
interest. There is an instructive passage in the Eudemian Ethics where 
phronesis is placed at the centre of a triad whose other terms are cunning 
(panourgia ) and naivety ( euetheia ) (EE II.3, i22ia2i; cf. 1221336-38). 
We could also insert prudence in this way between cunning and naivety. 


4 

Is Aristotle’s theory of phronesis, or prudence, a correct theory? As we 
have seen, Aristotle seeks to make prudence the virtue of that part of the 
rational soul that has to do with contingent things. In fact ,phronesis only 
has to do with a small part of the contingent, i.e. the realm of possibilities 
of action of the person whose behaviour is concerned. For as he himself 
says, no one deliberates about things that do not lie in his competence of 
action (cf. VI.5, 1140332f.). 

Here, moreover, Aristotle’s arguments about the objects of deliberation 
in Book III.3 [5], are instructive, arguments that are put forward there in 
connection with an investigation of choice, prohairesis. There, too, those 
things are first of all excluded that are eternal and unchanging (he gives as 
an example the incommensurability of the side and diagonal of a square), 
as well as those that involve periodically recurring processes of nature 
(solstices and sunrise). Other groups of things excluded from the realm 
of objects of deliberation include everything that is constantly changing 
(the weather), things that rest on pure chance (finding a treasure), and 
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also things that underlie human decision but are not the object of the 
persons own decision: no Spartan deliberates about the best constitution 
for the Scythians (ni2a28f.). What we deliberate about, so Aristotle 
concludes this line of thought, is what depends on us and can be carried 
out by us ( peri ton eph’ hemin kaiprakton: ni2a3i). 

But if the field of deliberation is restricted right from the start to a small 
section of contingent events, then doubt arises as to whether a virtue that 
can only be practised in such a limited field can really be seen as the (only) 
virtue of this sphere of our intellectual faculties concerned with contin¬ 
gent things. Why should there not also be virtues that pertain to other 
realms of contingency? Aristotle himself, in chapter 10 [ 11] of Book VI, 
discuss the quality that he calls synesis, understanding. This is expressly 
distinguished from phronesis; whereas the latter is imperative, the for¬ 
mer is only judgemental ( kritike ) (ii43a6-io). But this faculty of cor¬ 
rectly judging ( kalds krinein, 1143315) clearly does not only put us in the 
position of being able to correctly judge advice that is given us; we can 
also judge the behaviour of other people in the past as prudent or impru¬ 
dent, i.e. objects that do not lie in the realm of our own deliberation. And 
finally, technai also have the faculty of attaining a degree of perfection, 
sophia, that then gives them the status of a virtue (cf. VI.7,114139-12). 

But even if phronesis is the only virtue within the part of the soul 
concerned with contingent things, even if there is no other virtue present 
here, why should it then be seen as the virtue of the entire part of the soul 
that Aristotle seeks to explain as pertaining to this realm? Why can it not 
simply be the virtue of this part of the soul in so far as it is concerned with 
prakta, with what can be the content of our action? 

Aristotle may well have sensed the difficulties that this allocation 
involves. An indication of this could be his vacillation in describing 
the part of the soul that deals with the realm of contingency. At VI.2, 
1139312, this is called logistokon, but in chapter 5 it is described as dox- 
astikon. The reasons that are given in each case are both instructive from 
a critical point of view. Thus in the first case: “to deliberate ( bouleuesthai ) 
and to calculate ( logizesthai ) are the same thing, but no one deliberates 
about the invariable. Therefore the calculative ( logistikon ) is one part (hen 
ti meros) of the faculty which grasps a rational principle” (1139312-15). 
The equivalence of deliberation and calculation that Aristotle makes here 
is more than doubtful. The Greek word logizesthai has, just like the cor¬ 
responding expression in German or English, primarily a mathematical 
sense, not one of weighing up the consequences of actions. It is there¬ 
fore something more than “deliberation”. It can also be argued against this 
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equivalence that in chapter 9 [10] of Book VI Aristotle seems to use indif¬ 
ferently the expressions logizesthai and zetein (cf. H42b2, bis), whereas 
bouleuesthai there is expressly characterized as a sub-variety of conjec¬ 
ture, as zetein ti (1142331-32). 

Also in the second of the passages cited above, the reason given for 
the choice of the term doxastikon is remarkably weak. “There being two 
parts of the soul that can follow a course of reasoning, [ phronesis] must 
be a virtue of one of the two, i.e. of that part which forms opinions ( tou 
doxastikou ); for opinion ( doxa ) is about the variable and so is prudence” 
(ii4ob25-27). Opinion does indeed deal with things that can vary; 
opinions can vary. But this does not mean that the realm of objects 
of opinion is defined by what can vary. Here, indeed, we can call the 
author of the Nicomachean Ethics himself as a witness: In chapter 2 [4] 
of Book III, he writes in a discussion of choice ( prohairesis ): “for opinion 
(doxa) is thought to relate to all kinds of things, no less to eternal things 
and impossible things than to things in our own power” (111^31-33). 
So it is not very smart, to say the least, for Aristotle now to describe 
that part of the rational soul concerned with contingent things as the 
opinion-forming (doxastikon) part. Besides, this description is used in 
the sense of logistikon only in this passage and again somewhat later in 
VI.13 (ii44bi4); otherwise it does not seem to be present in his corpus. 
Logistikon, on the other hand, is used by Aristotle also in other works 
(frequently for example in the Topics). 

Finally, the use of these two descriptions for one and the same part 
of the soul is questionable because these expressions seem to have dif¬ 
ferent connotations: someone has opinions if he displays propositional 
attitudes; thus even young children can have opinions. But it someone 
possesses the faculty of calculation, they are already in the position to 
recognize logical connections between propositions, such as relations of 
implication or contradiction. And if doxazein and logizesthai are not the 
same thing, then the two terms doxastikon and logistikon can hardly be 
seen as equivalent. 


5 

The criticism I have made here of Aristotle’s theory of prudence bears 
more on the systemic place that Aristotle ascribes it in his moral phi¬ 
losophy than on what he actually says about prudence as the quality 
of a prudent man. Possibly, therefore, Aristotle just wrongly classified a 
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phenomenon that he otherwise correctly described; perhaps he fell vic¬ 
tim here to his inclination to systematize, no uncommon event indeed 
for philosophers. 

I do not think so. I will try to show, finally, that what Aristotle says 
about prudence itself does not withstand critical examination. To this 
end, I shall divide my critique into two parts. The first and shorter part 
concerns Aristotle’s remarks on the role of phronesis in political contexts, 
which he examines in VI.8,1141I124-33. The second part then concerns 
phronesis in what Aristotle says is the primary sense, i.e. its role in 
orienting our action. 

The mistake that Aristotle seems to me to be making, in his discussion 
of prudence in the political context, is that of a transition from an evalua¬ 
tive concept to a purely descriptive one: “Prudence also is identified espe¬ 
cially with that form of it which is concerned with a man himself—with 
the individual; and this is known by the general name ‘prudence’; of the 
other kinds one is called household management ( oikonomia ), another 
legislation ( nomothesia ), the third politics ( politike ), and of the latter one 
part is called deliberative ( bouleutike ) and the other judicial ( dikastike )” 
(11411529-33). The context of this passage shows that what is meant here 
is in fact various kinds of prudence. But these kinds of prudence are desig¬ 
nated with expressions that have a purely descriptive sense. The concept 
of domestic economy, for example, does not assume that this can only 
be good. The same goes for legislation, and for political science (poli¬ 
tike) with its two subdivisions. But the point about prudence is that it 
can only be good, and not bad. With the terms “prudent” and “impru¬ 
dent” we evaluate an action, a behaviour, or indeed a whole person. If it 
is true that part of politics is concerned with deliberation, bouleusthai, 
and is therefore called bouleutike, this does not however mean that it is 
a kalds bouleuesthai; the attribute kalos is needed for it to be phronimos 
(cf. VI.5, H40a26). 

This criticism can perhaps also be relativized as an unfortunate choice 
of terms on Aristotle’s part. Indeed, we could correct him here by replac¬ 
ing kinds of prudence with realms in which prudence can be applied. 
Instead of legislation being a kind of prudence, we would then speak of 
legislative prudence, judicial prudence, etc. 

Aristotle, however, still seems to me not to have analysed correctly the 
type of prudence in the narrower sense which is his principal interest in 
Book VI. His basic idea, as we have seen above, is that the phronimos 
is someone able to deliberate well. But Aristotle knows that we also 
deliberate about things in the realm of technai —he mentions medicine, 
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education, and oratory (cf. III.3 [5], ni2a34-b8). And yet he wants to 
separate the concept of prudence from planning in the realm of technai. 
The prudent man, according to VI.5, is “able to deliberate well about 
what is good and expedient for himself (kalds bouleuesthai), not in some 
particular respect, e.g. about what sort of things conduce to health or 
strength” (1140325-28). It is certainly correct, first of all, that we would 
call not someone “prudent” simply because he is able to deliberate well in 
questions of wealth. But this assertion only leads Aristotle into another 
difficulty: how can he meaningfully apply the predicate “prudent” to cases 
in which there is a more restricted field of action? Since what is involved 
is not simply a strictly homonymous term, there must be a common 
characteristic. How should this be decided against the background of 
Aristotle’s contention? 

Aristotle has not overlooked this circumstance of a more limited 
use of “prudent”. He turns to it immediately after the passage cited 
above: “This is shown by the fact that we credit men with prudence in 
some particular respect when they have calculated well with a view to 
some good end which is one of those that are not the object of any 
art ( techne )” (1140328-30). The key idea here is quite evidently the 
exclusion of technical knowledge, for otherwise this observation about 
linguistic usage could scarcely be seen as an indication of the thesis just 
presented. (It is however a questionable indication, since this observation 
strictly speaking forms a counter-instance to the preceding thesis.) But 
the assertion implicitly made here, that the predicate “prudent” cannot 
be used in the realm of technai, seems hardly to be sustainable, in the 
light of what Aristotle has said in III.3 [5] as to the place of deliberation 
also within technai. For if there is deliberation about money-making or 
medicine (cf. ni2a34-b8), there must also be in these cases a more 
and a less good deliberation, and Aristotle cannot refuse the predicate 
“prudent” for the person who is good at deliberating in such fields. 

Here we have clearly come up against an inconsistency in Aristotle’s 
theory. What is the reason behind it? Why does Aristotle wrongly lay 
such value on not allowing any application of “prudent” in the realm of 
technai ? In order to understand his motive here, we have to return again 
to his analysis of deliberation. In III.3 [5], he first of all maintains, in 
the context of a discussion of prohairesis, that we do not deliberate over 
our goals, but rather over what will lead to our goals, and he explains 
this with the examples of the doctor, the orator and the statesman. He 
then continues: “if [the end] seems to be produced by several means 
they consider by which it is most easily and best produced, while if it is 
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achieved by one only they consider how it will be achieved by this and by 
what means this will be achieved, till they come to the first cause, which 
in the order of discovery is last. For the person who deliberates seems 
to inquire and analyse in the way described as though he were analysing 
a geometrical construction (not all inquiry appears to be deliberation— 
for instance mathematical inquiries—but all deliberation is inquiry), and 
what is last in the order of analysis seems to be first in the order of 
becoming. And if we come on an impossibility, we give up the search, 
e.g. if we need money and this cannot be got” (ni2bi6-26). 

Here Aristotle gives a presentation of that process of investigation by 
which we decide the steps to take in the realization of particular ends, 
with a view to getting to the end as effectively and economically as 
possible. This is exactly how the skilled and technically efficient planner, 
for example, proceeds in the building of a house. And yet we would 
still not ascribe this technically efficient planner the predicate “prudent”. 
Because Aristotle wants to read off the structure of deliberation from a 
model of technically efficient planning, he is then forced to seek what 
is specific about prudence, which in any case he wants to find in the 
outcome of the process of deliberation, in a greater generality of the end 
vis-a-vis the limited ends of techne, in the “good life in general” as an end 
of action. 

It also seems to me, therefore, that what a technical planner does, as 
well as the consideration of what he plans prudently in an unrestricted 
sense, is insufficiently defined here. We also distinguish in the pursuit 
of purely technical ends between clever and prudent behaviour. “Clever” 
means a procedure in which, to take a favourite example of Aristotle’s, the 
building of a house, for example, someone uses the means and materials 
available as effectively as possible. By “prudent”, on the other hand, we 
mean the behaviour of someone who, in this example of building a house, 
makes sure that he has replacements available for important tools, or that 
building materials are present in a sufficient quantity, so that, even in 
case of loss or other destruction of part of the material, the progress and 
completion of the work will still be possible. The “prudent” person is the 
one who directs his procedure so that he can also react appropriately to 
the unforeseen. 

While a prudent course of action in this sense plays a rather subordi¬ 
nate role within technical planning, it has a quite different role, a key one, 
in our life outside of ends that can be technically planned. For, differently 
from the technically planned realization of a limited end, our actions are 
not simply a chain of partial ends pursued in this way. Not only because 
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we cannot see our life as a whole as a succession of ends planned in some 
kind of series—our ends change according to our phase of life and our 
experiences—, but also because our action is often more of a reaction to 
the unforeseen and unforeseeable, whether opportunities or obstacles, 
strokes of luck or blows of fate. This means that even the ends we strive 
for in the short term change in unforeseeable ways. 

This circumstance then has an important consequence for the role 
of the means that we use in pursuing our ends. It gives an outstanding 
position to precisely those means that are not linked closely to particular 
ends, but can be deployed with a wide degree of freedom for various ends, 
or are basic conditions for our being able to pursue particular ends at all. 
These include such things as health and intelligence, financial resources 
and social position, knowledge and political power, good appearance 
and influential friends. Even if not everything in this list has its value 
simply as a means, but can also be valuable in its own right, such as 
health, intelligence, good appearance, the friends one has—all these still 
always do have value as means, and indeed precisely as means that are 
not end-specific. It we speak of “goods”, moreover, we customarily mean 
such pools of non-specific means. 

It seems to me, then, that when we use the predicates “prudent” and 
“imprudent” in an unrestricted sense, we use them above all with regard 
to dealing with means of this kind. We call someone “imprudent” if he 
ruins his health in pursuing his short-term ends, wastes his wealth or 
alienates his friends. Or again someone who fails to make use of an 
opportunity to increase his wealth or prevent its erosion, or someone 
who neglects to take timely or sufficient heed for his health. We call 
“prudent”, on the other hand, someone who increases the whole of these 
non-specific means in his pursuit of particular ends, or at least does 
not unnecessarily reduce them, someone in any case who does not do 
something that is bound to make more difficult or even impossible his 
pursuit of ends that are presently unforeseeable. In this context, the 
totality of the non-specific means is important: for we would also hardly 
see as prudent someone who ruins his health in increasing his wealth. 

What then is common to these cases in which we speak of people as 
“prudent” or “imprudent”? “Prudent”, it seems to me, we generally call 
a behaviour or procedure in which attention is paid to the occurrence 
of events that are merely possible, not necessarily already predictable, 
in a way that avoids or reduces possible harm to one’s own well-being 
(or that of the person who is being advised), and secures or increases a 
possible benefit. And we then call a person “prudent” if they habitually 
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display this behaviour. We correspondingly speak of “imprudence” when 
the occurrence of possible events is not taken into account in this way. 

Since with prudence we also have in mind a quality that involves 
behaviour with a view to possible future occurrences, Aristotle’s expla¬ 
nation that the prudent person is the one who is able to deliberate well 
“with regard to the means for the good life as a whole” is insufficient, if not 
wrong. For we do not have the good life as a whole in our mind when we 
describe a decision or a behaviour as “prudent”, but rather, as I said above, 
the circumstance that the occurrence of events that are merely possible, 
not necessarily already predictable, is taken into account in such a way as 
to avoid or reduce a possible harm to one’s own well-being, and to secure 
or increase a possible benefit. The fact that Aristotle did not pin down 
this essential characteristic of prudence may be connected with the fact 
that, as already shown for example by the passage in III.3 [5], ni2bn- 
26 cited above, in his analysis of human action and the deliberation that 
guides it he was oriented by the model of deliberation in technical con¬ 
texts, and moreover understood this technical deliberation exclusively as 
a process of discovering means that led effectively and economically to 
the end sought. 


6 

A further and fundamental difficulty of a substantial kind, which has also 
left its traces in Aristotle’s theory, now also appears from the observations 
just made. This is as follows: If prudence is essentially defined by paying 
attention to one’s own well-being, what then distinguishes the prudent 
person from the person who pursues his interests merely with cleverness 
or even cunning, disregarding moral considerations? A theory of pru¬ 
dence should not level out this difference, if it is not to become counter¬ 
intuitive. For we would certainly refuse to call someone “prudent” whose 
success, however lasting, is simply due to cleverness and cunning. Pru¬ 
dence seems incompatible with the deliberate flouting of moral norms. 

Aristotle sought to take account of this intuition in the way that 
he makes (ethical) virtue a necessary condition of phronesis (cf. VI.13, 
12441531 f.). But the price for this is a high one: Aristotle has to leave the 
end of action out of his analysis: this end can no longer be derived from 
an analysis of deliberation, even though this was the starting-point of 
the analysis. For deliberation, according to Aristotle, is directed not to 
the end, but to the means and the way to the end—not to the telos, but 
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rather to ta pros ta tele (III.3 [5], imbiif.). By defining the prudent 
person as the one who is able to deliberate well (cf. VI.5, 1140325-31), 
Aristotle has cut prudence off from reflection as to the end of action. It is 
quite consistent, in this respect, that in BookXII.12 [13] he states: “virtue 
makes us aim at the right mark, and prudence makes us take the right 
means” (114437-9). In order then to connect prudence with the right 
end, Aristotle ascribes it a faculty that he calls demotes, cleverness, which 
is morally neutral and only becomes phronesis when it is combined with a 
morally praiseworthy end, 6 or cunning ( panourgia ) when combined with 
a morally reprehensible end (cf. 1144323-27). Cleverness, however, is 
characterized in a way that makes it indistinguishable from prudence, as 
in the following analysis Aristotle makes of the process of deliberation: 
it is the capacity “to do the things that tend towards the mark we have 
set before ourselves, and to hit it” ( ta pros ton hypothetenta skopon 
synteinonta dynasthai tauta prattein kai tygchanein auto, 1144324-26). 
But this was precisely in Aristotle’s analysis also the faculty of being 
able to deliberate well. Thus Aristotle, in order to take account of a 
perfectly correct intuition, i.e. that the person who acts prudently acts 
in agreement with moral norms, has to introduce into his analysis of 
prudence oriented to deliberation a point of view that is foreign in 
substance to this analysis. If he keeps this orientation to the process 
of deliberation, then he fails to grasp the moral-normative aspect of 
prudence, and if he attempts the latter, the outcome of the process of 
deliberation seems to be insufficient. 

The observations made above make it possible to avoid this dilemma 
of Aristotle’s. For what characterizes the prudent man is precisely that 
he brings into the planning of his action the essentially unforeseeable 
aspect of future events. Hence it is already a commandment of prudence 
to avoid infringing moral norms, which are almost invariably the norms 
of a social community, even if the social situation of the actor would seem 
to guarantee him immunity in this infringement, or if circumstances 
seem to guarantee that he will remain undetected. In actual fact, no one 
can be sure that morally reprehensible action will remain unpunished 
in future, or even undetected. The cunning man, who does not shy away 
from morally reprehensible means for pursuing his ends, underestimates 
the unpredictability of the future. The prudent man, on the other hand, 
has a more realistic conception of the limitation of the human faculty 


6 Engberg-Pedersen (1983), 228-232, on the other hand, seeks to contend that 
phronesis coincides with a morally praiseworthy cleverness. 
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of knowledge than his cunning counterpart. For the person who acts 
prudently, therefore, Socrates’ paradoxical saying seems to apply: no one 
does evil voluntarily. Oudeis hekdn hamartanei. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


ARISTOTLE ON AKRASIA (BOOK VII 1 - 11 ) 


Richard Robinson 

Aristotle asks himself in Book VII of his Nicomachean Ethics how a man 
can do what he knows to be wrong. Doing what one knows to be wrong 
is what he calls akrasia. On the one hand, it seems evident that akrasia 
occurs from time to time. On the other hand, Socrates declared that 
knowledge ought to rule in the soul and not be dragged about like a slave. 
He concluded from this authority of knowledge that in reality akrasia 
never occurs. Whenever we seem to see a man doing what he knows 
to be wrong, the truth is that the man does not know that his act is 
wrong; he is in error about the right and the wrong. This constitutes a 
difficulty or aporia. The common sense view that we sometimes do what 
we know to be wrong appears to contradict the Socratic view, itself also 
very convincing, that knowledge is commanding. 

How does Aristotle resolve this problem? Evidently he did not write 
nearly a whole book on akrasia in order to deny that it ever occurs. On 
the contrary, he always retained the common view that we sometimes do 
what we know to be wrong. This is probably what he is saying, though not 
without a certain ambiguity, in the passage where he first introduces the 
Socratic thesis, when he writes (11451128) that this doctrine obviously 
goes against appearances and that the acratic clearly does not think so 
until he is in the passion—meaning, I suppose, that the acratic does not 
think that his act is permissible until he is in the passion. 

But what is the meaning of the mysterious words that come between 
the two phrases which I have just translated: “it being necessary to ask 
about the passion, if it comes about from ignorance, what sort of igno¬ 
rance is involved”? Are they to be interpreted by reference to the Socratic 
thesis or by reference to the explanation of akrasia which Aristotle is 
going to develop in what follows? If we refer them to the Socratic the¬ 
sis, we suppose that Aristotle is meaning to say to Socrates: “Since you 
hold that what we call akrasia is really ignorance, you ought to have 
told us what kind of ignorance we have here.” If we refer them to the 
view which Aristotle is about to set out we suppose that Aristotle is here 
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saying, though so succinctly as to be almost incomprehensible, that he 
is going to satisfy Socrates by saying that there is a certain ignorance in 
akrasia, but at the same time he is going to distinguish the nature of this 
ignorance so as to preserve the doctrine that the acratic knows that his 
act is wrong. 

Aristotle rejects as unacceptable that solution of the difficulty which 
consists in saying that the acratic does not know that his act is wrong 
but only believes that it is (1145113if.). Aristotle takes this to mean that 
belief involves a less strong and sure conviction than does knowledge and 
that it is the weakness of the acratic’s conviction which makes it possible 
for him to disobey it. Aristotle rejects this solution on the ground that 
the man whose conviction is weak is pardoned, whereas the acratic is 
blameworthy. He seems to think that this solution amounts to another 
way of denying that akrasia in the proper sense can occur. 

In chapter 3 [VII.5], Aristotle returns to this supposed solution and 
rejects it again, but now for a different reason. He now declares 
(ii46b24f.) that the distinction between knowledge and belief does 
not necessarily involve any difference of certainty or conviction. Some 
who only believe are as certain as some others who know. With the 
humour that occasionally lightens the sombre theme of this book, Aris¬ 
totle instances Heraclitus as a man who was perfectly certain although he 
did not know. 

These two ways of rejecting the solution are consistent with each 
other. One of them attacks the premiss. The other attacks the inference, 
implying that it is an ignoratio elenchi. 

Finally Aristotle gives us the four solutions which he considers cor¬ 
rect. The first depends on distinguishing the time when we possess a cer¬ 
tain piece of knowledge but are not using it from the time when we both 
possess and are using it. The latter is also called thedrounta, contemplat¬ 
ing. Aristotle gives no example of what he has in mind; but no doubt he 
would have accepted the following. As I begin this sentence, you possess 
but are not using the knowledge that Greece is an arid land; as I end it, 
you are using it as well as possessing it, because I have recalled it to your 
minds. This is part of his great doctrine of potentiality and act, although 
he uses the word energei only twice in this chapter. To say that a man 
knows something is not to say that he is always thinking of it, nor that 
he is thinking of it now. Aristotle appears to mean that the acratic knows 
that his act is wrong in that he possesses this knowledge, but he can do the 
act because he is not at the time using this knowledge, not contemplating 
it. I hold that Aristotle accepts this solution and believes it to contain vir- 
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tually everything necessary for the explanation of akrasia, since it shows 
how the acratic both knows and does not know that his act is wrong. He 
knows it, in that it is part of his permanent and general intellectual equip¬ 
ment. He does not know it, in that he does not use or contemplate it at the 
moment when he needs to do so, the moment of his acratic act. However, 
Aristotle adds three more solutions. 

The second of these four solutions consists in introducing his doc¬ 
trine of the practical syllogism. According to Aristotle the motion of 
the human animal is sometimes governed by a syllogism. When such 
a motion constitutes a praxis, that is an action in the proper sense, it 
is perhaps always governed by a syllogism. Aristotle is never very pre¬ 
cise in explaining this syllogism. For example, its conclusion sometimes 
seems to be an action, but at other times a statement. It is certain enough, 
however, that the premiss has two parts, one of which is katholou or uni¬ 
versal and the other kath’ hekaston or particular. The universal premiss 
gives us a practical principle, such as “Every sweet thing should be tasted.” 
It is expressed sometimes by means of the verb dei or the verbal adjec¬ 
tive in -teon, but sometimes also by a simple descriptive phrase such as 
“Dry things are good for every man”, or even “Everything sweet is pleas¬ 
ant”. 

Aristotle’s second solution consists in pointing out that it is possible 
for an agent, while possessing both premisses, to use only the universal 
premiss. Such an agent may do an act forbidden by the syllogism. Yet he 
possesses the forbidding principle, and therefore it is correct to say that 
he knows that the act is wrong. 

Aristotle adds that one can distinguish even more finely. Since the 
universal premiss will often contain two terms, such as, for example, 
“man” and “dry” in the premiss that “Dry things are good for every man”, 
it will need as it were two particular premisses to particularise each of 
these universal terms. Hence it can happen that an agent particularises 
one of these terms but not the other. This agent will use both the universal 
premiss and a part of the particular premiss, and still not do the act which 
the syllogism prescribes. 

We see that the second solution as well as the first consists in showing 
that the acratic both knows and does not know that his act is wrong. He 
knows it in that he possesses the principle in virtue of which his act is 
wrong. He does not know it in that he does not use this principle, or he 
does use it but he does not use the particular premiss that would put the 
principle into action, or he even uses part of the particular premiss but 
not the whole of it. 
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Let us pass to the third solution. It is again a distinction, a subdivision. 
Aristotle now subdivides his “possessing but not using”. A sleeping man 
and a waking man may both possess the practical principle. But, says 
Aristotle, the sleeping man possesses it “in a manner other than those 
just mentioned” (ii47aio); he “both possesses and does not possess 
it in a way”. Aristotle adds that such is the condition not merely of 
the sleeping but also of the mad and the drunk and the acratic. He 
assimilates akrasia to medical cases. (His ethics has a tendency to turn 
into medicine.) The acratic can even utter the words which express the 
knowledge and yet not be using it. For a moment Aristotle almost seems 
to want to say that during his act the acratic simply does not know; 
for he uses the expression isasi d’ oupd (“they do not yet know”). At 
any rate, this third solution amounts to saying that during his act the 
acratic possesses the knowledge that it is wrong only in a most attenuated 
way. 

Thus we find Aristotle tending for the third time to deny that the 
acratic fully knows the nature of his act while he is committing it. He 
seems to tend to believe with Socrates that knowledge cannot be out¬ 
raged, and that it can be disobeyed only when it is not fully present. If 
we think, as some interpreters do, that in the end Aristotle is going to 
present akrasia as involving throughout perfect knowledge that the act 
is wrong, then this third solution at any rate is absolutely absurd and 
irrelevant. There remains, however, the following substantial difference 
between Socrates and Aristotle, that Socrates, as far as we know, never 
entertained the idea that the acratic’s state of knowledge might change 
importantly during the course of the transaction, in that he knew the 
nature of his act perfectly both before and after but not during the com¬ 
mission of it. 

Let us turn to the fourth and last solution. Here is no further distinc¬ 
tion of senses of the word “know”. Aristotle begins by expanding some¬ 
what the nature of the practical syllogism. He brings out now the aspect 
of necessity in this syllogism. Once the premisses have become one, he 
says, it is necessary, ananke, to act, to realise the conclusion at once. What 
a paradoxical thesis! And what a very Socratic thesis! I think it the most 
Socratic sentence in this fundamentally Socratic chapter. Even if we add, 
as Aristotle does not, that the agent knows the two premisses and is thor¬ 
oughly convinced of them, the sentence remains extraordinary. In pro¬ 
ceeding to illustrate it he greatly weakens it, for he says now that the act 
is necessary “if one has the ability and is not prevented” (1147330); but it 
remains pretty Socratic and pretty extreme. 
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What was his purpose in introducing it? Surely not in order to go on 
to say that one can do an act while possessing and fully using a syllogism 
that forbids that act. It is now very improbable that the fourth solution is 
finally going to reject the Socratic doctrine. I believe on the contrary that 
he introduces this practical necessity in order to prove that the acratic 
must do the wrong act because of a syllogism which imposes this wrong 
act upon him. For he speaks now of the complicated case where four 
things are present at once in the soul. (1) First, there is in the soul a 
universal premiss which forbids the man to “taste”, where to “taste” is 
probably to commit the acratic act, while the phrase, “there is in the 
soul”, ene(i) (ii47a32), probably means that he possesses this premiss 
but is not using it. (2) Second, there is also in the soul another universal 
premiss to the effect that everything sweet is pleasant; and this premiss 
is actual, energei. (3) Third, there is also the particular premiss that this 
thing is sweet, a premiss which can set the second universal premiss 
into action. (4) Fourth, there happens to be a desire, epithymia, in the 
soul. 

What according to Aristotle is the result of this combination of four 
things in the soul? He seems to indicate three consequences. First, the 
first universal premiss orders the man to shun this thing; second, desire 
carries him away; and, third, it thus results that the acratic act accords in 
a way with a logos and an opinion being opposed to the correct logos only 
accidentally, and not in itself. 

This short and vague account makes us ask the following questions. 
What exactly does the first universal premiss say (for Aristotle does not 
tell us)? What is the particular premiss belonging to this first universal 
premiss (for he does not say that either)? And is the first and right 
syllogism completely actual in the soul of the acratic at the time of his 
act, or is it not? 

I answer as follows. In the other three solutions, and also in the early 
sentences of this fourth solution, it seemed clear enough that Aristotle 
was thinking that at the time of his act the acratic is not using in complete 
actuality every part of the right syllogism. I will suppose, therefore, that 
here too he thinks that the acratic is not using every part of the right 
syllogism, provided that the text allows me to do so. Does the text allow 
me? I see only one phrase that has any appearance of forbidding it, 
namely the phrase he men oun legei pheugein touto, “the [first universal 
premiss] tells [him] to shun this” (1147334). But it is not necessary 
to hold that by these words Aristotle intends to tell us that he is now 
supposing the right syllogism to be completely actual. The word legei is 
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vague enough to mean no more than that the right universal premiss 
tends to forbid the act, and would forbid it if joined to its own particular 
premiss in actuality. 

It follows from this interpretation that the particular premiss belong¬ 
ing to the right universal premiss is not the same as the one belonging to 
the wrong universal premiss. For the latter particular premiss is actual in 
the acratic’s soul. Hence, if the two particular premisses were the same, 
the right syllogism would be actual in his soul, which on this interpreta¬ 
tion it is not. 

The particular premiss of the right syllogism is not the same as the 
particular premiss of the wrong syllogism. What then, is the particular 
premiss of the right syllogism? We cannot tell. We can only conjecture. 
Similarly, therefore, we can only conjecture what is the universal premiss 
of the right syllogism, which also Aristotle does not tell us. 

The fourth solution continues with a remark about animals, and why 
they cannot be acratic (1147114). I confess that I do not see the relevance 
of this. Possibly there is something hidden in this sentence which would 
disprove my interpretation if it were revealed. 

However that may be, my interpretation is strongly supported by the 
next phrase, “how the ignorance is dissipated and the acratic resumes 
his knowledge” (1147I16). For this phrase undoubtedly implies that some 
kind of ignorance exists during the acratic act; and one can hardly 
suppose that it refers merely to the first three solutions. It must imply 
that this ignorance also occurs in the circumstances supposed in the 
solution which stands nearest to it in the text, and that is the fourth 
solution. 

The next sentence begins with the words “Since the last premiss” 
(1147119). It seems a little odd to talk of a last premiss when there are 
only two. Perhaps Aristotle is thinking of a sorites or chain of syllogisms, 
such as could easily be constructed out of examples which he gave earlier 
(114736-7). In such a chain there would be more than two premisses 
altogether. In any case this “last” premiss would be a particular premiss; 
and Aristotle now tells us that the acratic while “in the passion” either 
does not have this premiss or has it only as the drunk has the verses of 
Empedocles. This is another affirmation of the Socratic thesis that some 
kind of ignorance occurs during the acratic act; but it is not a strong piece 
of evidence for the interpretation of the fourth solution, because now, 
by mentioning the drunken man reciting Empedocles, Aristotle refers 
us back to the third solution; and he could have forgotten by now the 
intervening fourth solution. 
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Aristotle does not say explicitly what the man will do if he has both 
syllogisms completely actual in his mind, nor whether such a state of 
mind is possible. 

Before beginning his discussion of akrasia, Aristotle had made some 
remarks on the character that the discussion ought to have (1145I32- 
7). These five lines are neither the only nor the longest passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics where Aristotle teaches us what sorts of study ethics 
and politics are or ought to be. But they illuminate best the method that 
he tried to follow and the result that he wished to attain. He wishes 
to establish, if possible, all received opinions, endoxa. If that is not 
possible, he wishes to establish as many as he can of the more important 
received opinions. He limits himself to the removal of difficulties, and 
leaves standing every opinion that he is not compelled to reject. He will 
accomplish this design in three stages. First, he will list the opinions. 
That is to “posit the appearances” (1145133); and he performs it in the 
last part of the first chapter of Book VII [VII.2]. Secondly he will raise 
the difficulties, tas aporias. He does that in the second chapter [VII.3]. 
Finally, he will resolve these difficulties, if possible without rejecting any 
received opinion; in any case he will reject as few of these opinions as he 
can. He does this in chapters 3 to 10 [VII.4-11; H46b5-ii52a5], which 
constitute the whole of the rest of his discussion of akrasia, and by far the 
largest part of it. 

It is a very modest programme. No grandiose construction. No meta¬ 
physic of morals. Aristotle does not look down on common sense. On the 
contrary, he subjects himself to common sense almost entirely. He thinks 
of his work as justifying rather than as superseding common sense. He 
ventures only to raise certain “unpleasantnesses”, dyschere, and to make 
a few alterations in order to remove them. 

He carries out this programme in regard to akrasia. He notes and 
accepts the common opinion that akrasia occurs from time to time. That 
is to say, from time to time men do acts which they know to be wrong, 
owing to some passion. Then they are “ecstatic of reason”, as he puts it 
once; and this is a blameworthy state. But he notes also the opinion, 
maintained in the most striking way by Socrates, that the knowledge a 
man possesses cannot be overcome, or dragged about like a slave, by 
anything else in his soul. The words in which he here reports Socrates 
(11451324) remind us strongly of the thesis that episteme (knowledge) is 
something that leads ( hegemonikon ) and rules (archikon), which Plato 
had made his “Socrates” maintain in his Protagoras, 352 B. Aristotle 
accepts this opinion too. What he does not accept is the view that the 
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Socratic thesis is inconsistent with the ordinary opinion that akrasia 
occurs from time to time. He confines himself to showing, by means of his 
doctrines of potentiality and of the syllogism, that the two propositions 
are consistent, so that we are not obliged to reject either of them. He 
removes the difficulty and leaves the received opinions standing. That 
is in his view a sufficient demonstration (1145117). For the solution of the 
difficulty is a discovery (1146117). No more extraordinary discovery is to 
be looked for in this matter. 


1. Objections to this interpretation 

Several objections have been made against this interpretation. In the 
first place, it is objected that, if Aristotle had explained akrasia as I 
have said he did, he would have left unexplained the most essential and 
most paradoxical kind of akrasia. For pure essential akrasia occurs, it 
is said, when a man does wrong although he understands perfectly and 
completely, at the very moment of doing the act, that it is wrong. That, 
precisely, is the essence of akrasia, and also the only kind of akrasia 
that needs explaining. But on my interpretation it appears that the only 
kind of akrasia that needs explaining is precisely the only kind that 
Aristotle does not explain. For on my view every one of the four solutions 
amounts to saying that the acratic, at the time of his act, does not 
have fully in mind all the parts of the practical syllogism that ought 
to govern it. And, it is said, one cannot believe that Aristotle was so 
stupid. 

My answer consists of two remarks. I remark first that everyone agrees 
that the first three solutions consist in saying that, in one way or another, 
the acratic does not keep all the parts of the syllogism active in his mind 
throughout. If then it is true, as the objection declares, that this sort of 
akrasia does not need to be explained, Aristotle has been in any case 
pretty stupid in introducing these three solutions. In fact, these inter¬ 
preters are embarrassed by these solutions, because in their opinion they 
do not bear on the real question. They are obliged to use the word “dialec¬ 
tically”, and to declare that Aristotle is here speaking dialectically and 
when he speaks dialectically he is not serious. But what good reason 
could Aristotle have had to introduce into his discussion a page that 
was not serious? I think we do better to suppose that Aristotle is seri¬ 
ous in his first three solutions as well as in his last. And from this sup¬ 
position it follows that Aristotle himself did not consider it superfluous 
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to explain the case in which the practical syllogism is wholly present 
in the mind of the man who does a wrong act. I believe on the con¬ 
trary that he would rather have been stupid if he had tried to do that, 
because this case does not occur. It is a wholly imaginary case, whereas 
Aristotle wished to explain realities. It does not happen that a man sets 
himself to consider, in its totality and all its parts, an argument for¬ 
bidding him to do a certain act, while at the same time he yields to 
a strong desire and does as the desire wishes. The human mind is not 
adapted to do two things at the same time while giving full attention 
to each. During the crisis of his passion the acratic can hardly even 
remember the words that would express the argument. If by exception 
he does still remember the words, he does so only like a drunken man 
reciting verses by Empedocles without understanding them, as Aristotle 
remarks. 

I turn to the second objection to my interpretation. It is in a way 
an attempt to revive part of the first objection, by saying that, however 
absurd it may seem to us to set out three solutions that are not serious, 
Aristotle himself tells us that he has done this, when he introduces his 
fourth solution with the word physikds. The fourth solution is indeed 
described as physikds. We are told that this implies that the first three 
failed to reach the nature or physis of the thing. And this in turn implies 
that we must not interpret the fourth solution as introducing once more 
the feeble idea that the acratic does not have the syllogism wholly present 
in his mind. 

I reply as follows. When we read in the works of Aristotle the eleven 
cases of physikds theorem etc. listed by Bonitz (1870), we find that a 
paragraph or a thought is sometimes called physikds by Aristotle in 
order to mark some very general difference between this thought and 
the preceding ones, although it concerns the same topic. The preceding 
thoughts are sometimes contrasted as logikos or katholou, though not in 
our chapter. We find also, I admit, that Aristotle sometimes seems to be 
suggesting that the physikds thought is a better thought and provides 
a point of view from which the topic appears more distinctly. But I 
do not find that physikds thought is always better than logikos thought 
according to Aristotle. I find rather that he meant that physikds thought 
is better when one is dealing with physics, and that he sometimes wished 
to reproach certain philosophers for having treated physics rather as 
philosophers than as physicists, a criticism which his own eminence as 
a physicist gave him the right to make. I do not find him thinking that 
physikds thought is also the best in inquiries other than physical. It seems 
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probable to me that Aristotle would have held that, just as it can be 
dangerous to trust to logikos thinking in physics, so it can be dangerous 
to trust to physikos thinking in logic. 

In our chapter the first three solutions are logikos, though Aristotle 
does not say so. They give us no information about nature (though the 
third has much appearance of doing so). Instead of this, they offer us log¬ 
ical distinctions, between having and using, between the two premisses, 
and finally between two levels of having. And that is what counts in 
this matter. To explain how a man can do what he knows to be wrong, 
although knowledge is powerful or even omnipotent, we need, not facts 
about human nature, but a logical division of the sense of the word 
“know”. 

Aristotle adds a physikds explanation, not in order to get down at last to 
the question, but rather to satisfy those unfortunate persons who cannot 
distinguish philosophy from psychology. If you ask me, he says in effect, 
for information about the acratic’s state of mind, I will give you some: the 
acratic often has in mind a kind of logos, a syllogism of sorts, not indeed 
the one he ought to have, but another one, favourable to his act. Though 
Aristotle does not say so, I think I hear him adding under his breath: 
“But this pretty psychological story has nothing to do with our question, 
the answer to which still resides in the logical distinctions I have drawn 
between the different kinds of knowing.” We note that a little later he 
refers us to “the physiologers”, if we wish to know “how the ignorance 
is dissipated and the acratic resumes his knowledge” (ii47b6-9). That is 
physics, not ethics. 

I pass to the third objection. We have been told in Book III, chapter 1, 
that an act is involuntary, akon, if the agent does not know all the 
particulars of his act. Let us take the case of Oedipus. Aristotle seems to be 
telling us here that Oedipus killed his father akon, in that he did not know 
that the man he killed was his father. The objector infers from this that 
on my interpretation the acratic act is involuntary, because the absence 
of the minor premiss is the absence of the knowledge of a necessary 
particular. But an involuntary act is innocent, whereas the acratic act 
is blameworthy. A contradiction! The objector proposes to remove the 
contradiction by denying my view that Aristotle maintains throughout 
that in akrasia the important syllogism is not fully present. 

I reply as follows. Oedipus’ ignorance about the man he killed was 
not the ignorance of a moment or merely of the last degree. Oedipus 
did not, as soon as the man was dead, come to his senses and exclaim: 
“I have killed my father”. It was not until many years afterwards that he 
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learned for the first time that the man was his father. Thus his parricide 
was genuinely involuntary. He had never known the important fact. The 
acratic, on the contrary, knows the important fact perfectly well before 
he commits his act, and he will know it again as soon as the act is done 
and the desire assuaged. He has this essential knowledge, in the technical 
sense that Aristotle gives to echein, throughout the duration of his act, 
and before it, and after it. He also uses it, chretai, before and after his 
act. During his act he does not use it. He is blameworthy nevertheless, 
because he has the knowledge all the time. 

I pass to the fourth objection, the last objection against my view that 
I shall mention. This is drawn from the words which Bywater gives 
us as follows: ou gar tes kyrids epistemes einai dokouses parouses gine- 
tai to pathos, oud’ haute perielketai dia to pathos, alia tes aisthetikes 
(1147b 15-17). Bywater mentions no other importantly different reading. 
Tes aisthetikes what? Tes aisthetikes [epistemes], undoubtedly, although 
this phrase never occurs and virtually contradicts Aristotle’s epistemol¬ 
ogy. Also without doubt, this “aesthetic” or perceptual knowledge is what 
the minor premiss gives us. The sentence opposes this perceptual knowl¬ 
edge to some other knowledge which is kyrids. Apparently we must con¬ 
clude that kyrids knowledge is what is given in the major premiss, that 
is to say, the moral principle which the acratic disobeys. It follows that 
the first part of the sentence tells us that “the passion”, that is the acratic 
act, does not occur in the presence of the major premiss. Hence it occurs 
only when the major is absent. Hence it is the absence of the major pre¬ 
miss which explains akrasia and makes it possible, not the absence of the 
minor as my interpretation maintains. 

I reply that the reasoning is correct; but I conclude, not that on account 
of this one strange sentence we should abandon the view we have col¬ 
lected in reading the whole of the rest of the chapter, but that the text of 
these strange lines is corrupt and requires emendation. There are two fur¬ 
ther reasons for thinking that this text is corrupt. (1) The words dokouses 
parouses have a suspicious sound. (2) The sentence as it stands contra¬ 
dicts itself. We have seen that its first part means that akrasia is caused 
by the absence of the major premiss. But its second part denies this: oud’ 
haute perielketai dia to pathos. That is, akrasia does not cause absence of 
the major premiss. It cannot achive that. It can only render the minor pre¬ 
miss inactive. The major, which is the real knowledge, remains unmoved 
during the acratic act. 

How are we to emend? I know nothing better than Stewarts (1892) 
periginetai: ougar tes kyrids epistemes einai dokouses periginetai to pathos. 
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“The passion does not overcome what seems to be the real knowledge; 
it is not this which is dragged about by the passion but the perceptual 
knowledge.” With this emendation the sentence no longer conflicts with 
my interpretation but confirms it. 


2. Criticism of Aristotle on akrasia 

It has been objected to Aristotle that his account of akrasia tells us noth¬ 
ing about the moral struggle, the struggle that a man wages sometimes 
against a desire and for a moral principle. This is true. But it was not the 
intention of Aristotle to do so. What he wished to do here was to anal¬ 
yse how one can act contrary to one’s principles, whether this act occurs 
after a struggle or not. He notices elsewhere that such a struggle is possi¬ 
ble (no2bi7). 

A second objection is that this account explains only one of the two 
forms of akrasia. Aristotle says later (ii5obi9ff.) that there are two sorts 
of acratic men, the impetuous, who are carried away by the passion 
because they have not deliberated, and the weak, who deliberate but, 
owing to the passion, do not abide by the result of their deliberation. 
My teacher, Sir David Ross, has written that Aristotle’s account of akra¬ 
sia explains at best only the akrasia of impetuous men, not also that of 
weak men. I take him to imply that, whereas according to Aristotle one 
commits an acratic act only when some part of the relevant practical syl¬ 
logism is not completely actual in the mind, in weak akrasia everything 
is perfectly actual because the man has deliberated. 

I think that this objection fails. The weak acratic has indeed deliberated 
about everything; but it does not follow that the passion cannot still drive 
out of his mind the premiss which was in it for a time. Aristotle’s view is, I 
think, as follows. The weak acratic deliberates and actualises the whole of 
the practical syllogism. But his passion, when it becomes strong, drives 
some part of the syllogism out of his mind for a moment; and during that 
moment the acratic commits his act. As to the impetuous acratic, since he 
never has deliberated, the question how he can do an act that he knows 
to be wrong does not arise in his case. He has never known that the act 
is wrong, because he has never realised the minor premiss, because he 
has not reflected. He is acratic nevertheless, provided that he knows the 
major premiss, the moral principle, that ought to have operated here. 

A third objection, also to be found in Sir David Ross’book (1949, 224), 
is that the cause of akrasia lies not in lack of knowledge but in weakness 
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of will. It is held sometimes that the Greeks could not explain akrasia 
because they lacked the concept of the will. In rejecting this objection, 
I make use of an idea drawn from Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of Mind 
(1949), namely that weakness of will is not the cause but the form of 
akrasia. Akrasia is not the effect of weakness of will; it is one of the kinds 
of weakness of will. To say that akrasia is a weakness of will is to explain it 
neither more nor less than one explains a crow by saying that it is a bird. 
Such an explanation is certainly worth giving; but this does not entail that 
the sort of explanation given by Aristotle is either false or superfluous or 
even inferior. The same thing admits of several kinds of explanation. 

A fourth objection seems better founded. It is necessary to criticise 
questions beginning with the word “How?” or “ Pds ”; “How does a man 
with the right view act acratically?” (ii45b2i). The question “How?” 
is perfectly proper in practice. “How can I get to Lyons?—By taking a 
train or a plane, sir.” “How do you do that conjuring trick, sir?—Excuse 
me, madam; it is a secret.” These “Hows?” are perfectly correct. They are 
requests to be told the means which someone uses to achieve a certain 
end. But in intellectual enquiries, for example when one asks how a man 
can act contrary to the right, it is a different matter. Here we are not sup¬ 
posing that the acratic possesses some wonderful secret which we want to 
extract from him. We are not supposing that the acratic has at his disposal 
some superior means of doing wrong. We are simply supposing that the 
acratic cannot do wrong. “How can he?” is a way of saying “He cannot”. 

I suggest that this expression is ill conceived, and that it is a somewhat 
insincere way of maintaining that akrasia cannot occur. If someone asks 
you how a man can do what he knows to be wrong, I suggest that you 
had better reply as follows: “Experience shows clearly that it is possible 
to do what one knows to be wrong; so why do you suppose that it is 
impossible?” By this manoeuvre you will make it clear that it is not you 
but he who ought to give an explanation. For it is he and not you who 
has asserted a thesis that contradicts experience. Therefore it is he who 
ought to justify himself. He ought to give you some reason to believe his 
paradox. If he does not, there is no reason in the world why you should 
accept it. But he does not. On the contrary, by disguising his thesis as a 
question beginning with “How can?”, he succeeds in making you think 
that it is you who are the debtor and the unreasonable man. 

Had Aristotle any reason to believe the paradox that a man cannot do 
what he knows to be wrong? Yes: he believed, like Socrates, that knowl¬ 
edge is stronger than anything else in the mind of a man. “When knowl¬ 
edge is present, thought Socrates, it is an awful thing that anything else 
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should master it and drag it about like a slave” (11451123). Like Socrates, 
Aristotle believed that knowledge is always commanding. Socrates con¬ 
cluded that akrasia does not occur. Aristotle tries to show that akrasia 
can nevertheless occur, not without raising certain suspicions. But this is 
too troublesome a way of attaining the end. The simple and good way is 
to deny the thesis that knowledge is always commanding. It is evident in 
our experience that it is not always so. If we do this, we no longer need 
any question beginning with “How can?” We need this kind of question 
only when we deny some fact of experience. 

Perhaps you will agree with what I have just said and still demand 
some explanation of akrasia. For perhaps you will say that it is not enough 
to submit to experience and recognise the fact of akrasia; we must also 
understand this strange and repellent fact; we must see something of 
its place in the totality of human nature. You are right. We must do 
so; and it will probably be an endless task. For the present, however, 
I offer you only one thought, a thought which, if true, must help us a 
little to understand akrasia. It is the thought that moral principles are 
not discoveries but resolutions. When we adopt a moral principle, we 
are not deciding how the world is made, but how we are going to act. 
The principle that one ought not to kill, for example, does not reveal the 
composition of the world, nor the orders of a god. It takes a stand with 
regard to the world. The adoption of it constitutes a sort of generalised 
choice. 

If this is so, it follows that when a man acts acratically he acts not 
contrary to a known fact, so to speak, but contrary to a decision he has 
taken. Akrasia is not like going through a wall by means of a door which 
one knows does not exist. It is more like visiting Cologne after having 
decided not to visit Germany. 

These considerations make akrasia more intelligible by putting it into 
that huge class of contradictions, hesitations, vacillations, incoherences, 
and absurdities of every kind, which composes a large part of our prac¬ 
tical life. Akrasia seemed more mysterious than it is to Aristotle because 
he assimilated morality to science, in that he regarded the principles of 
morality as statements of fact, which it would be as impossible to disre¬ 
gard as to disregard a wall that barred our path. 
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3. Criticism of Aristotle on akolasia 

Who is this acolastic man of whom Aristotle speaks in Book VII? I 
doubt whether such a person exists. He is not the acolastic of whom 
Aristotle spoke in Books II and III. In those books akolasia was not 
contrasted with akrasia, for Aristotle did not mention akrasia; it was 
opposed to temperance, and consisted in pursuing a certain kind of 
pleasure excessively because one was led on by desire. The acolastic had 
no principle or logos; he was simply led on by desire. And Aristotle did 
not say whether he afterwards regretted his actions. 

In Book VII, on the contrary, the acolastic is contrasted with the acratic 
rather than with the temperate man; and he appears as a man of principle. 
He possesses a logos; he obeys his logos; and he does not regret having 
obeyed his logos. 

What is the logos of the acolastic? It can hardly be the logos that “I 
ought to pursue excessive pleasures”. For if he used the word “excessive” 
he would be condemning himself; and I think Aristotle would have 
recognised this. But if he condemned himself he would be acratic and 
not acolastic. It is the acratic who condemns himself. The acolastic has a 
clear conscience about himself. 

We find in the text the principle that “everything sweet should be 
tasted” (1147329). Is this one of the acolastic’s principles? If it were the 
acolastic would certainly be a mythical person; for there has never been 
anybody who adopted the principle that everything sweet should be 
tasted. But I think that Aristotle is not here intending to tell us one of 
the acolastic’s principles. I think rather that he is giving us one of those 
inappropriate and even absurd examples which unfortunately are not rare 
in his work. 

We read also that the acratic is not persuaded “that he ought to pursue 
such pleasures unrestrainedly” (1151323). Are we to understand that the 
acolastic, on the contrary, adopts precisely the principle “that he ought to 
pursue such pleasures unrestrainedly”? The answer, I believe, is more or 
less yes. 

But to answer the question what principle Aristotle attributes to his 
acolastic the safest passage is ii46b22, where he expressly says that the 
acolastic “is led on intentionally, holding that one ought always to pursue 
the present pleasure”. 

This principle is a bad one according to Aristotle. For the badness of 
the acolastic consists in his principle’s being bad. It does not consist in 
his disobeying his principle; for on the contrary he obeys it. 
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Does Aristotle think that the acolastic himself considers his principle 
bad? He does not explicitly answer this question. But I think he would 
answer no. For it seems that, if the acolastic himself considered his 
principle bad, he would thereby too much resemble the acratic, though 
in a strange and obscure way. So it is only Aristotle who considers the 
principle bad. The acolastic considers it good. 

And which of them is right, the acolastic or Aristotle? If we insist on 
the “always”, it is evidently Aristotle who is right. There is, unfortunately, 
no practical principle that one can always follow without ever being 
in the wrong. But, just because this is too obvious, we ought to doubt 
whether an acolastic of this sort ever occurs. If, on the contrary, in order 
to avoid making the acolastic into a man of straw, we do not emphasise 
the “always”, it becomes much less certain that it is Aristotle who is right. 
It seems to me that there are fewer men who on principle seek the present 
pleasure too much than there are men who on principle seek the present 
pleasure too little. Against puritanism we need to insist that “we ought to 
pursue the present pleasure”. This is a duty deriving necessarily from our 
great duty to alleviate human misery. The duty to restrain our appetite, 
which of course is often incumbent on us too, also derives from some 
moral rule justified by the same end, that is, the diminution of human 
misery. 

Aristotle does not discuss the principle with the acolastic. He does 
not discuss practical principles at all. He hardly even expresses them. I 
venture to say that this is the greatest defect in his ethics, which nev¬ 
ertheless are magnificent. He did not grasp the fact of moral relativ¬ 
ity, the fact, I mean, that sometimes two men, though equally serious 
and conscientious and obedient to their consciences, nevertheless find 
their consciences uttering opposed principles. Owing to this fact, we 
ought to debate moral principles, to discuss them, to defend them, and 
not to reject other peoples principles as evidently false because they 
do not harmonise with ours. Once we have realised that, among the 
men who act in ways we disapprove, there are some who do so not 
because they have no conscience, nor because they flout their own con¬ 
science, but because they obey their own conscience and their con¬ 
science tells them to act so—once we have realised that, what are we 
to do? We must not use disapproving words like “acolastic”. Nor must 
we use the medical metaphor, as Aristotle too often does, and regard 
these men as patients to be cured, and even to be cured against their 
will. The man whose moral principles conflict with mine is to be nei¬ 
ther cured nor insulted, but persuaded. I must reason with him and try 
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to convince him; and I must always admit the possibility that in the end 
it will be I, and not he, who ought to change. 

But Aristotle denies the possibility of a rational discussion of the 
principles of morality. He declares that there is no logos to teach the 
principles: “neither there nor here can the logos teach the principles”, 
where “here” refers to practice (ii5iai8). He recognises only nature and 
habituation as teachers of morality. That seems to me a great despair. If 
one day Aristotle happened to think that perhaps he himself had been 
ill endowed by nature, or ill trained by his teachers, what would he do 
to reassure himself, either by confirming his principles or by exchanging 
them for better ones? According to his own theory he could do nothing 
at all. He says that the bad man does not know he is bad (1 i5ob36); what 
if one day he overheard this “bad” man saying to a friend: “Aristotle does 
not know that he is bad”? 

I believe that we ought to confess our moral principles, and try to 
make them probable (not to prove them; one cannot prove practical 
principles), and seek also the reasons against them, and listen to and 
weigh the principles and reasons of others. By this method we may hope 
to be always purifying our principles and making them more serviceable 
for their end, which is the diminution of human misery. It is more or less 
the same method of approximation as we also follow in the pursuit of 
the truth about nature. If we adopt this method we continually progress 
a little towards the end. If we adopt the method of Aristotle we never 
progress at all, so that, unless we have had the extraordinary luck to be 
established right on the end by our teachers, we shall never get any nearer 
to it. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THE VALUE AND NATURE OF PLEASURE 
(BOOK VII. 11-14 [ 12 - 15 ], AND BOOK X.l- 5 ) 


Friedo Ricken 

There are two discourses on pleasure in the Nicomachean Ethics. The first 
follows the discussion of akrasia in Book VII (chapters 11-14 [12-15], 
referred to below as A); the second precedes the chapters on happiness 
in Book X (chapters 1-5, referred to below as B). The different contexts, 
however, cannot explain the fact that there are two discourses on the same 
subject in a single work, for A and B each indicate in their respective 
introductions the central importance that this subject has for the whole 
of the Ethics, thus making the claim that it will be discussed here with¬ 
out qualification. What is particularly striking is that A and B offer dif¬ 
ferent definitions of pleasure. A equates pleasure with unimpeded activ¬ 
ity (ii53ai4f.), while according to B it is a perfection supervening on 
activity (ii74b33). Disputes between differing interpretations turn on 
the relative dates of these two passages and on which is superior in con¬ 
tent. Book VII is one of the so-called controversial books (V, VI, VII), 
i.e. those that the manuscript tradition ascribes both to the Nicomachean 
Ethics and to the Eudemian Ethics. The relative dating and evaluation of 
A is thus impossible to separate from the question of whether Book VII 
originally belonged to one of these texts or the other. 1 


1. The question posed 

I shall attempt here an interpretation of the content that assesses A and B 
in terms of the criteria of coherence, simplicity, and completeness. This 


1 According to Festugiere (1936), B is the later presentation, and the more mature 

in content. The two definitions of pleasure are not incompatible, but that given in B has 
a greater precision. Festugieres view has won wide agreement, being followed among 
others by Lieberg (1958 [1953]), Dirlmeier C1991) and Gauthier-Jolif ( 2 i97o). It has 
been attacked by Webb (1977), Kenny (1978) and Gosling-Taylor (1982), with different 
arguments in each case. 
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is not just a question of problems that are formulated within the two 
discourses; their introductions rather warrant the expectation that A and 
B will also give answers to questions about pleasure and pain that arise in 
other passages. I will not present any hypothesis about the developmental 
history of the texts, nor any identification of the positions with which 
Aristotle is debating; all that matters about the latter is to understand 
the arguments involved. To anticipate the result: there are differences in 
content between A and B; and to my mind, no doubt is possible but that 
B is superior to A, and that there are many similarities between B and 
Books I to IV of EN which suggest, contrary to Webb, that it originally 
formed part of EN. 

The subject of A and B is moral philosophy, not the philosophy of 
mind. And so interpretation should not focus one-sidedly on the defini¬ 
tions of pleasure, as often happens. The question as to the nature of plea¬ 
sure is rather subordinate to that of its value. The same holds true here 
as Aristotle says in EN 1 .13: those who pursue moral philosophy must 
concern themselves with the soul, but under the aspect of their own dis¬ 
cipline, and only in so far as is needed for their task (1102323-26). We 
should therefore bear in mind that in the discourses on pleasure ontolog¬ 
ical and psychological questions are clarified only to the extent necessary 
for the evaluation of pleasure. 

I shall first of all assemble those texts on pleasure that lie outside A 
and B (though still within the Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics). A first 
group of these are concerned with the relationship between pleasure and 
the good; the various statements made here seem at first sight to lack 
consistency. The second group are designed to indicate the connection 
between pleasure and the “pro” attitudes that involve action (striving or 
conation, love, choice, etc.). Both groups raise questions to which readers 
of A and B will expect some response: how can the relationship between 
“pleasure” and “good”, and the connection between pleasure and these 
types of attitude, be more closely defined? 

According to EN 1 .7 [5], pleasure is one of the goods that are chosen 
for their own sake (i097b2f.). EN 1.6 [4] narrows this definition: only 
certain forms of pleasure are worthy of being chosen for their own sake 
(i096bi8). According to a widespread belief, there is no happiness with- 
outpleasure ( EN 1.8 [9], i098b25; EE I.5,12i6a3 5 f.). Aristotle adds that 
pleasure is an integral component of happiness (EN 1 .7 [5], i097b4f.), 
without however identifying it with happiness, i.e. with activity corre¬ 
sponding to arete (EN 1.8 [6], 1098316-18); life and action according to 
arete is not pleasure, but it is “by nature pleasant” (EN 1.8 [9], 109937, 
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i4f.). These positive evaluations are balanced by negative ones: pleasure 
and pain are the cause of morally bad attitudes and behaviour (EN II.3 
[2], 110^9-11, 21; EE II.4, i222aif.); they corrupt ethical principles 
(EE VI.5, ii4obi7f.). Pleasure is deceptive; it has the appearance of a 
good without being one (EN III.5 [6], ni3a34f.; cf. EE VII.2, 12351118- 
29). The Nicomachean Ethics distinguishes in this connection between 
the “simply” (haplos) pleasurable, or what is pleasurable “in itself” ( kath’ 
hauto: EN VII.9 [10], ii5ib2f.), which it equates with the simply good, 
and the pleasurable “for someone” (tini), which it equates with the “seem¬ 
ing good” (“phainemenon agathon”) (EE VII.2,12351530-32,123637-10). 

Whether someone gets joy from something depends on what he loves. 
Someone who loves horses gets joy from horses, someone who loves jus¬ 
tice and virtue gets joy from corresponding actions (EN 1.8 [9], 109938- 
11). Pleasure counts along with the good as one of the lovable (phile- 
ton) things that are sought for their own sake (EN VIII.2, H55b2if.). 
Pleasure and pain determine our decisions to a high degree; they are the 
measure that we spontaneously apply to our choices of action (EN II.3 
[2], 110533-5). Whatever we choose is pleasurable, including the use¬ 
ful and the morally good (EN II.2, 11041135). This connection between 
pleasure and “pro” attitude is particularly important where ethical arete 
is involved, this being a disposition of the conative faculty of the soul. It 
has pleasure and pain as its realm, i.e. it causes us to perceive pleasure 
and pain in the proper and reasonable way (EN II.3 [2], H04b8f., 15k; 
EE II.4,1221I538 f.). Pleasure in morally good actions is a token of ethical 
arete (EN II.3 [2], 1104I13-8). What is pleasurable for a particular person 
depends on his moral character (EN III.4 [6], 1113331). 


2. Critique of anti-hedonism (TIN VII.11-14 /12-15/) 

Let us start by examining passage A in the light of the two questions 
mentioned. The anti-hedonist views that Aristotle debates with (1152I18- 
12) present, as the quantifiers show, all the possibilities that arise: a) 
No pleasure is a good, and indeed neither in itself (kath’ hauto) nor 
accidentally (kata symbebekes). This distinction is as explained in EN 1.6 
[4]: A good in itself is something that is loved for its own sake; a good 
“as a means to these” (dia tauta) is what is productive or preservative of 
what is good in itself (1096b 10-14). b) Some forms of pleasure are good, 
but most are bad. c) All forms of pleasure are good, though none of them 
is the supreme good. 
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Of the arguments for these opposing theses, only the following are 
mentioned: a) and c) are based on the argument that pleasure is a becom¬ 
ing ( genesis ; H52bi2-i5, 22 f.). For a), as well, “good and pleasure are not 
the same” (ii52b9f.). An illuminating argument for b) is that there are 
both morally bad forms of pleasure and harmful ones (115 2I520-22). Two 
questions result from these views, which have to be raised against Aristo¬ 
tle’s line of argument: the relationship of the concepts good and pleasure 
is left unanswered, and likewise there is no criterion for distinguishing 
between morally good and morally bad forms of pleasure. 

The argument from process or becoming is already found in Plato, 
Philebos 53C4~54d7, and runs: becoming is for the sake of being and 
not being for the sake of becoming; for example, shipbuilding is for the 
sake of ships and not the other way round; if pleasure is a process, it is 
therefore necessarily for the sake of a being, and consequently it cannot 
be a good. That pleasure is a process, however, Plato shows only in the 
example of bodily pleasure ( Philebos 3ib2-32b8). On the other hand, 
Aristotle’s opponents in a) and c) dispute the value of any pleasure with 
the argument from becoming. * 2 

Aristotle shares the view of c) that all forms of pleasure are a good, but 
he argues against c) that one particular form of pleasure is the supreme 
good. We can distinguish four arguments here; three are directed against 
the argument from becoming, while a fourth shows that a form of plea¬ 
sure is the supreme good. 

Argument 1 (11521526-33). A process ( kinesis ) and a becoming are cer¬ 
tainly not good in themselves, but they are a good for someone, and in 
particular for someone in a definite situation; for example the process of 
healing is good for the sick person. The argument from becoming thus 
does not exclude pleasure being a good in this sense. 

Argument 2 (11521133-115337). It is not the process of restoration that 
is pleasurable as such; this process is pleasurable rather because of the 
cause that effects it. This is itself not a process but an activity ( energeia ), in 
particular the activity of the part of the person’s nature that is still healthy. 

Argument 3 (115337-15). Aristotle concedes to the argument from be¬ 
coming that the end of a becoming is better than the process of becoming 


2 For a discussion of this point in terms of the history of philosophy, cf. Gauthier-Jolif 

2 i970, 787f.; Gosling-Taylor 1982, 225-240, 285-300. 
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itself. This consideration would make it possible to contest the value of 
activities that effect a becoming according to Argument 2. One could say 
that the natural state to be restored is better than the activity that brings 
it about. This objection, however, overlooks the fact that not all forms 
of pleasure are activities that lead to the natural state of the organism. 
There are also forms of pleasure that consist in the confirmation of this 
good constitution and are consequently a being, and as such do not have 
an end different from themselves. Aristotle thus reaches the definition of 
pleasure as unimpeded activity of the natural disposition. 

Argument 4 (21531)9-25). If there is unimpeded activity of every faculty, 
then either each of these activities or one of them is happiness; such an 
activity, however, is pleasure. Even if it is assumed that most forms of 
pleasure are not desirable in themselves, because they are bound up with 
processes of restoration, this does not rule out one form of pleasure being 
the supreme good. The conclusion for Aristotle is that the goods of the 
body, external goods, and the gifts of fortune ( tyche ) are necessary, since 
only in this way can activity be unimpeded. 

What results do these arguments offer for the two questions raised 
above as to the relationship of the concepts of good and pleasure, and for a 
criterion for distinguishing between morally good and morally bad forms 
of pleasure? According to A, every pleasure is a good, even if in different 
senses. Because pleasure is a form of activity, its value corresponds to 
the value of the activity. This is determined in turn by position in the 
scala naturae (cf. EN 1 .7 [6], 10971133-109834); pleasure, which even an 
animal can feel, has a lower value than those forms of pleasure of which 
only man is capable (1154332 f.). Within the same species, the value of an 
activity and hence of its pleasure depends on the disposition of the faculty 
that exercises this activity. Aristotle distinguishes between the disposition 
that represents a perfection of nature and whose activity is pursued 
exclusively for its own sake, and as it were a residue of natural disposition 
whose activity effects a process of restoration that is not as such an end 
in itself. Pleasure depends on a disposition, but this disposition is not the 
moral disposition of the conative faculty, but rather the disposition of 
a physiological faculty. But how, then, is a moral evaluation of pleasure 
possible? 

Let us first of all investigate Aristotle’s response to the anti-hedonistic 
objection that pleasure can be harmful (ii52b2if.). As with any other 
good, so too with pleasure a conflict with other goods is possible. Schol¬ 
arly work can damage health; health can cost money; and pleasure too 
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can be detrimental to health (1153317-20). If the goods of others are 
also taken into account, then the possible conflict of goods is also a 
moral criterion (cf. EN III.12 [14], 1119316-20). It is not exactly this 
line of thought that Aristotle pursues in A, but a similar one: just like 
any other good, so pleasure as well is capable of excess. It is morally bad 
for a person not to rest content with necessary pleasure, but to pursue 
an excess (1154313-18). The connection between the two arguments is 
that the correct amount of pleasure is measured against its relationship 
to other goods. This standard of evaluation, however, can only be applied 
to forms of pleasure that permit a more or less, i.e. are linked with a pro¬ 
cess, and clearly it is just bodily pleasure that Aristotle has in mind here. 
Those forms of pleasure that cannot be measured in this way are therefore 
accepted as good (1154313-15). 

What questions are then still unresolved in A? The objection that 
“good and pleasure are not the same” (ii52b9f.) is only explained to 
the extent that Aristotle shows that every pleasure is a good. On the 
other hand, we learn nothing about the difference in meaning between 
the two conceptions. What does the conceptual distinction consist in, if 
we characterize unimpeded activity as (the supreme) good on the one 
hand, and as a pleasure on the other hand? The relationship between 
pleasure and “pro” attitudes that is important for ethics, and especially 
the relationship between pleasure and moral disposition, is not made 
explicit. We learn something about the pleasure that is the realm of moral 
arete, but here again, A deals only with bodily pleasure; the pleasure 
bound up with the emotions 3 goes unmentioned. And A does not deal 
with the pleasure that is a token of moral arete; it is not clarified why 
what we find pleasurable depends on our moral disposition. Where the 
relationship between pleasure and disposition is expressly discussed, 
Aristotle has in mind a physiological disposition rather than a moral one. 


3. Two concepts of activity 

One of the main issues in the interpretation of B is to seek to clarify 
the concept of activity ( energeia ) in A. The concept from which this is 
distinguished is that of becoming ( genesis ) or the broader concept of 
process ( kinesis , H52b28). In Met. IX.6,1048b!8-36, process and activity 


3 On bodily pleasure and emotional pleasure, cf. Ricken 1976, 35-80. 
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are combined under the concept of action ( praxis ) and the following 
criterion is put forward for distinguishing them: a process is incomplete 
if the attaining of its end ( telos ) coincides in time with its completion 
(peras ). As long as the process lasts, its end is not yet attained. As long as 
a house is being built, it is not yet finished; if the house is finished, the 
process of building has reached its temporal end. In activities, however, 
such as seeing and thinking, the end is realized at every moment of their 
performance. According to this criterion, there is no difference between 
a moral action (an action according to moral virtues) and a creation, 
e.g. between the settling of a dispute and the building of a house. Moral 
action, too, is incomplete as long as it has not yet attained its end. The 
difference lies in the fact that the end or product of a process of creation 
is in turn the means to a further end, whereas the end of moral action 
is sought for its own sake. The concept of activity in Met. IX.6 can be 
described as a narrow one. 

The concept of process in the same passage overlooks a distinction 
that is important for A. Aristotle adduces the following examples: slim¬ 
ming, learning, convalescence, walking, building. Even if we leave out 
here the rather unclear example of slimming, the following distinction 
is apparent: learning and convalescence are the acquisition of a dispo¬ 
sition ( hexis ), whereas walking and building are the practice of such a 
disposition. We can now counterpose the narrow concept of activity to a 
broad one: according to this, every exercise ( chresthai: ii53an; cf. Met. 
IX.8, 1050324) of a disposition is an activity, independently of whether 
this activity is complete or incomplete in the sense of Met. IX.6; in this 
sense the building of a house would also be an activity. This broad con¬ 
cept of activity is to be distinguished from the concept of action in the 
same section: processes that lead to a disposition are actions, but they 
are not activities in the broad sense. 

A applies the narrow concept of process and the broad concept of 
activity. The narrow concept of process is one that Aristotle’s opponents 
criticize him for: they contest the claim made for pleasure of being a 
good, since it is the coming-into-being of a state (1152^3). Aristotle 
shares their assumption that the possession of health is better than the 
process of convalescence (ii54a34fi). The disposition and its expression 
in activity ( energeia ) are a good (ii52b33); a distinction should be made 
between the origin ( ginesthai ) of a disposition and its exercise ( chresthai ; 
ii53an). If pleasure is a good, this does not mean it can be identified 
with processes in the narrow sense. On the other hand, nothing stands 
in the way of an identification with activities in the broad sense, for as 
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the use of a disposition they are a good. If Aristotle stresses that not all 
forms of pleasure have an end different from themselves, this should not 
be understood in the sense of the narrow concept of activity, since when 
what is to be understood by such an end is defined more precisely, this 
concerns a perfection of nature, i.e. acquiring a faculty (ii53anf.). If 
Aristotle assumes that there is unimpeded activity in the realm of any 
faculty (ii53a9f.), there must also be a pleasure in producing, for art 
( techne ) too is one of the faculties (EN VI.3, H39bi6) that perfect the 
natural endowment of man. 

A confirmation of the fact that A deploys the broad concept of activity 
is the emphasis made there on the necessity of external goods for happi¬ 
ness (11531517-25). This shows that what Aristotle has in mind, in con¬ 
nection with the form of pleasure that is the supreme good, is above all 
the practical life, which depends to a higher extent on external goods than 
does the contemplative life (ENX. 8, H78a25-b7); practical action, how¬ 
ever, can only exist in the sense of the broad concept of activity. The dis¬ 
tinction made between an activity of motion ( kinesis ) and one of immo¬ 
bility ( akinesia : 115^27) can be understood by reference to this broad 
concept. The context distinguishes the pleasure of a man from the single 
simple pleasure of a god. We are referred therefore to the two forms of 
pleasure that arise from the composite nature of man (ENX. 8,1178319- 
23), so that practical action falls under activity of motion. 


4. The problem of bad pleasure (X. 1-5) 

Passage B, after its introductory lines, divides into two parts: the first 
(1172327-1174312) discusses two views on the question as to how plea¬ 
sure is to be judged; the second (1174313-1176329) deals with its nature. 
Aristotle’s own view of the value of pleasure is already presented at the 
end of the first part. Interpretation has to make clear how Aristotle 
reaches this evaluation, and what task the second part has to fulfil if the 
decisive question for ethics has already been answered. 

The evaluation of pleasure in B is clearly different from that which 
Aristotle puts forward in the three theses of A (117438-11): a) pleasure 
is not the supreme good. This is opposed to the thesis in A that a certain 
form of pleasure is the supreme good, b) Not every pleasure deserves 
to be chosen. Against this, A maintained that every pleasure is a good, 
even if in a differing sense, c) Some forms of pleasure deserve to be 
chosen for themselves; the difference in value depends on a difference 
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of form ( eidos ). Here Aristotle supplies us with a simple criterion of 
assessment; we need no longer appeal as in A to the distinction between 
“in itself” and “accidentally”, or to the quantity of pleasure. According to 
this criterion, there can be forms of pleasure that are bad independently 
of their quantity, and cannot be accidentally good in any circumstances. 

The schema of the opposing views in B is little different from that in 
A. According to the view that Aristotle ascribes to Eudoxos, pleasure is 
the supreme good; against this is the anonymous opinion that pleasure 
is bad through and through (ii72a27f.). In his argument with Eudoxos, 
Aristotle challenges the view that pleasure is the supreme good, but he 
defends against Eudoxos’ opponents the weaker view that it is a good. 
He concedes to the anti-hedonists that there are forms of pleasure that 
are morally bad. This leads to a restriction of the weaker thesis and the 
differentiation of forms of pleasure. 

The phenomenal foundation of the discussion is Eudoxos’ observa¬ 
tion that all living beings, the rational and the irrational alike, seek plea¬ 
sure (ii72b9-i5). For Eudoxos this is a sign (ii72bi2) that pleasure 
is the supreme good. Such seeking is a token of its recognition (ratio 
cognoscendi ) of being good. We could reproach Eudoxos for the natural¬ 
istic fallacy and maintain that he overlooks the distinction between what 
is sought and what is worth seeking. But Eudoxos secures himself against 
this objection by a teleological assumption with respect to the nature of 
seeking: just as every living being finds its proper food, so it finds its own 
particular good. For Eudoxos this seeking is an unmistakable sign of the 
good, and the comparison with food here shows the direction of his argu¬ 
ment, good being understood in the sense of what is beneficial for a liv¬ 
ing being. Aristotle fundamentally shares this point of view (ii72b35~ 
117335). He defends it against the objection that seeking is not a sign of 
the good. That would deprive the concept of the good of any phenomenal 
basis, for there would then be nothing that Eudoxos’ token referred to. In 
his rebuttal Aristotle stresses rational seeking. Even if one could dispute 
the idea that non-rational beings actually do seek the good, it would be 
meaningless to maintain that what a rational being seeks is not good. The 
phenomenon is thereby secured, and a standard put in place to which the 
ontological description must measure up. 

Eudoxos argues that what is a good for all beings is the supreme 
good (1172b 14 f.). This further step, however, Aristotle rejects (ii72b36). 
With the same aim, he also criticizes two further arguments: 1) Eudoxos’ 
argument “from the contrary” (1172^8-23) runs: a) pain is intrinsically 
to be avoided; its opposite, pleasure, is intrinsically to be sought; b) that 
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which is most desirable (the supreme good) is what we seek not as a 
means to or for the sake of something else; c) this is accepted as pertaining 
to pleasure, since the question of the purpose of pleasure is meaningless, 
so that pleasure is desirable for its own sake. Aristotle defends points a) 
and c) (117335-13). However he overlooks b), which, as is clear from 
I.7 [5] i097bi-6, is an important distinction. If pleasure is desirable 
for its own sake, this does not mean that it is the supreme good. That 
would only be the case if it were the only good that was desirable for 
its own sake, but this is clearly not the case; other goods of this kind 
include, for example, good appearance, reason, and virtue. 2) If we add 
pleasure to any particular good, this good thereby becomes desirable to a 
higher degree (11731123-32). A morally good action that we enjoy doing 
is preferable to the same action that we do not enjoy. This argument 
also shows that pleasure is a good, but not that it is the supreme good. 
It can on the contrary be deployed conversely, to prove that pleasure 
is precisely not the supreme good. Aristotle appeals here to a line of 
thought in Plato’s Philebos (2odi-22a6): it follows from the concept of 
the supreme good that it is “perfect” and “sufficient”, i.e. it fulfils all ends 
that are sought. But this does not apply to pleasure; a life that combines 
pleasure and understanding is preferable to one that has only pleasure 
and not understanding. 

Pleasure, as the debate with Eudoxos has shown, is not the supreme 
good, and consequently not the only one; Aristotle refers here to the fact 
that there are goods that are desirable for their own sake, and indeed 
independently of whether they are pleasurable or not (117434-6). More 
essential is a further limitation: it is morally bad forms of pleasure, above 
all, that show how not every pleasure is a good (ii73b2i; 117433). But 
how is this possible, if all beings seek pleasure and this is a sign that plea¬ 
sure is a good? How is this compatible with the unchallengeable insight 
formulated with the argument from the contrary, that pain is intrinsi¬ 
cally to be avoided and pleasure intrinsically to be chosen? There may be 
a solution by expanding Eudoxos’ concept of seeking and questioning the 
universal validity of its teleological premises. Not every seeking realizes 
the value that is sought; the natural teleology of seeking can be corrupted 
(1176321, 24). Can the arguments about bad pleasure in B be interpreted 
in this direction? 

Aristotle weighs up two possible solutions (11731520-31). According 
to the first, bad pleasure is not a real pleasure, but only an apparent one; 
it is pleasure only for people with a bad disposition; the second solution 
distinguishes between forms of pleasure that should be valued differently. 
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It would seem that B does not definitively decide for either of these pos¬ 
sibilities; towards the end of the passage (1176319-24), however, the first 
one is mentioned again. If we consider that bad pleasure motivates action 
as much as good pleasure does, then it seems no more than a verbal solu¬ 
tion to deny its title of pleasure; the fact that it is bad is no reason to 
contest its reality, which shows itself in life. As well as this substantial 
reason there is also an important reason that is internal to the text: the 
thesis of the different forms of pleasure is the peg that ties together the 
section on the value of pleasure and the section on its nature; the discus¬ 
sions on the relationship between pleasure and activity have the task of 
founding ontologically and psychologically the distinction between good 
and bad forms of pleasure (ii73b28, 34; 1174310; 1175321-28, bi, 24- 
28; ii76a8fi). 

The second solution is impressive in its simplicity: the way that actions 
and moral attitudes are to be valued has been explained in detail in 
the course of the Ethics; if we link pleasure to actions and attitudes, 
the question of their evaluation is then already answered. But this leads 
to the following difficulty: in this view, bad pleasure is pleasure in bad 
activity, which is bad in turn because the faculty that it exercises is in 
a bad disposition. According to B, however, a good disposition of the 
faculty is one of the necessary conditions for pleasure (ii74bi8fi, 32). 
The concept of bad pleasure is thus intrinsically contradictory; on the 
basis of its definition pleasure can only be good. This contradiction can be 
avoided by the assumption that B is deploying two different concepts of 
pleasure: according to one of these, which excludes bad pleasure, pleasure 
in activity is correspondingly linked with the best disposition; according 
to the other, which allows for a bad pleasure, it is present in the activity 
of any disposition. Is there a possibility of escaping this dilemma? 

Let us first examine what are the criteria that Aristotle uses in deter¬ 
mining the difference in value between forms of pleasure. Each kind of 
living being, in the fulfilment of its life, has its own particular form of 
pleasure (117633-8); the value of pleasure corresponds to the rank of the 
life activity in question (cf. I. 6,1097b33-i098a4). Within a single species 
of animal, we can distinguish the degree of development according to 
age; a child’s enjoyment is different from an adult’s (117431-3). Pleasure 
in the different sense perceptions can be valued according to the crite¬ 
rion of purity (ii75b36-ii76a2). These examples are compatible with 
the concept of pleasure in B; in each of these cases, pleasure can depend 
on the best disposition of the faculty in question; the difference in forms 
of pleasure results from the difference in faculties. 
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A problem arises if, as is the case with human beings, we have different 
forms of pleasure within the same species and in the realm of the same 
faculty. “The same things delight some people and pain others, and 
are painful and odious to some, and pleasant to and liked by others” 
(ii76aio-i2). One and the same mode of action 4 can be attractive 
to one person, yet disgusting to someone else; one person will enjoy 
morally good modes of action, another morally bad ones (ii73b29). 
If we strictly interpret “the same” (ii76aiof.), then two agents may 
have the same faculties, the same favourable external circumstances and 
the same good results, and yet the mode of action that is specifically 
identical in this way may delight one person but not another. The moral- 
psychological phenomenon that Aristotle describes here prohibits an 
identification between pleasure and activity, as A represents it. If an 
activity, despite the same characterization, is pleasurable to one person 
but distasteful to another, this distinction cannot be determined by the 
characterized activity as such. Aristotle explains it in terms of a difference 
in disposition. 5 But how are the different dispositions of the agents and 
the identical character of their mode of action or activity to be reconciled? 

Pleasure, according to B, is determined by a disposition in two ways, 
which Aristotle does not clearly distinguish. On the one hand, the best 
possible disposition of the faculty that exercises the activity is a neces¬ 
sary condition for the perfection of the activity and hence for the pleasure 
bound up with it. This connection between disposition and pleasure is 
found in the passages that deal with pleasure in perception (1174b 15,19, 
25, 29b, 34) or thinking (ii74b22, 34f.). On the other hand, the quality 
of an impression is determined by a disposition. Examples are health and 
sickness, which lead to different sense perceptions (ii73b24f.; 1176312- 
15), and the moral disposition (i.e. the disposition of the conative fac¬ 
ulty), which leads to the same mode of behaviour being experienced 
as pleasant or unpleasant (ii73b22, 30; H73b32-ii74ai; H76ai6, 22; 
III.6, 1113331). The distinction is already clear from the way that in the 


4 On the concept of mode of action, cf. II.3, no5b5-9. Aristotle distinguishes here 
between what someone does ( pragma ) and how he does it. A mode of action can be just, 
without the agent being just. He is only just if he performs the mode of action in question 
with the correct attitude. The implication of this in the present context, as I see it, is that 
one can abstract from this attitude and still characterize the mode of action by moral 
predicates. 

5 diakeisthai: H73b22; H76b22; hexis: III.6, ni3a3i; on the relationship between 
these two terms, see Met. V.20, io22biof. 
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first connection pleasure can only be determined by a good disposition, 
while in the second there can be either a good or a bad disposition. 

For moral dispositions, the following possibilities arise: a) the mode of 
behaviour is good, i.e. it corresponds to reason, and the moral disposition 
is good; the action is then (truly) pleasurable; b) the mode of action 
is good, but not the moral disposition; the action is then accompanied 
by pain (II.3 [2], 110^3-7); c) the mode of action is bad and the 
moral disposition is good; the action is then (apparently) pleasurable 
(ii75b24-27; 1176322). It turns out that the perfection of activity is 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition of pleasure; pleasure and 
pain are rather always also determined by the disposition of the conative 
faculty. Perfect activity is only pleasurable on the assumption that the 
faculty has the correct disposition. This also applies to pleasure in theory 
(cf. EE VIII.3,1249a2i-b23; EN VI.13,114536-11). 

The moral philosopher need not be disturbed by the distinctions 
presented above. It is a sufficient answer for him that pleasure is to be 
evaluated in the same way as the activities and dispositions with which 
it is linked. What consequences then does from the twofold connection 
between disposition and pleasure have for the concept of pleasure? 


5. The conceptual distinction between activity, good, and pleasure 

The thesis that I shall now argue is that between pleasure and activity 
there is a distinction “in concept” ( to[i] logo[i]); or, what comes to the 
same thing, “in being” ( td[i] einai). This distinction exists, for example, 
between moral arete and general justice: “They are the same but their 
essence is not the same; what, as a relation to one’s neighbour, is jus¬ 
tice is, as a certain kind of state without qualification, virtue” (V.i [3], 
ii3oai2f.). The two concepts thus have the same extension, but a differ¬ 
ent intension, resulting from the fact that in one case we bear in mind in 
the characterization the connection to another person, and in the other 
case we abstract from this. The same holds for pleasure and unimpeded 
activity. They are the same, but their being is not the same. What is plea¬ 
sure in so far as we relate it to a positive attitude, is unimpeded activity 
in so far as we characterize it purely ontologically, and abstract from this 
relationship. 

But where then lies the distinction between the concept of pleasure and 
the concept of good? For the (human) good is also nothing other than 
the most unimpeded activity, in so far as this is viewed in its relation to 
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human conation. The answer lies in the formulation that pleasure (what 
is pleasurable) is an “apparent good” (phainomenon agathon: Mot. An. 6, 
70ob29; EN III.6: EE VII.2, 12351326). An apparent good can be either 
a genuine good or a merely illusory one. The distinction between the 
concepts of pleasure and of the good thus depends on the kind of conative 
attitude. The concept of the good expresses the relationship to such an 
attitude that experiences the object of conation as worthy of this, whereas 
the concept of pleasure expresses the relation to the same attitude in 
abstraction from this cognitive effort. 

Aristotle maintains that the same thing is “intrinsically ( haplos ) good 
and intrinsically pleasurable” (EE VII.2, 1235I332; cf. ibid. 123639; 
I237a26f.). This should be understood as a statement of material iden¬ 
tity, and not as cancelling out the conceptual distinction. This material 
identity rests on a good and natural disposition. In the Eudemian Ethics, 
Aristotle distinguishes between what is intrinsically pleasurable and what 
is pleasurable for a particular person (EE VII.2, 123639 f.); 6 in another 
formulation this distinction is also made in B (1176321 f.). What is plea¬ 
surable only for a particular person is not genuinely pleasurable, just as 
what is only sweet or warm for a sick person is not genuinely sweet or 
warm (1176312-15). This is a revealing comparison. Just as with these 
predicates of perception, so too with “pleasure” and “pleasurable” we can 
distinguish between an unambiguous and an ambiguous use. Indeed, the 
unambiguous use conceals a double sense, as it presupposes a natural 
disposition of the perceiving faculty. The reality of perception, even in 
this double sense, cannot be denied. The question however is to distin¬ 
guish whether the perceiving quality is truly attributable to the object, 
i.e. whether the dish is truly sweet or the activity truly pleasurable. If it 
appears so to a conative faculty that is in a good and natural disposition, 
then it is pleasurable, and only an activity can appear so that is indeed 
desirable, i.e. perfect in an ontological sense. 

According to An. III.2, 425I112-25, the activities ofperception are self- 
related: 7 if we see or hear, we perceive at the same time with this faculty 
that we are seeing or hearing. In EN III.9, Aristotle stresses that this self¬ 
relationship is not limited to the fact that we are active. Perception rather 


6 What is pleasurable for a particular person is described in i236aio as phainomenon 
agathon, which can be understood here as “seemingly good”. Aristotle thus clearly has 
a broader (seemingly good) and a narrower (ostensibly good) concept of phainomenon 
agathon. Both concepts are found in EN III.6; cf. ni3a29-33 and ni3a34-bi. 

7 See on this term Hoffe 1979, 296 f. 
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also has a relationship to itself as a good that is exclusively sensuously 
mediated. The same holds true for thinking ( noein ): it experiences itself 
as desirable in a self-related but not conceptually reflected activity, which 
Aristotle calls synaisthanesthai (“conjoined perception”). EN IX.9 draws 
on this to explain pleasure: “to perceive what is good present in oneself 
is pleasant” (ii7ob2f.); “for they are pleased at the consciousness of the 
presence in them of what is in itself good” (ii7ob4f.). This connection 
is presented in a more differentiated way for sense perception in An. 
III.7, 43138-14: feeling pleasure ( hedesthai ) and pain ( lypeisthai ) is “the 
activity ( energein ) with the perceiving mean in relation to good and 
evil as such”. Here Aristotle identifies the faculty of perception with 
the conative faculty; there is only a conceptual (43iai6: to einai alio) 
difference between them. If we use this assertion for interpreting EN 
IX.9, is turns out that every perfect conscious activity necessarily contains 
within it a moment of self-approval: since the faculties of perception and 
conation are different only in their concept, there cannot be an activity 
of perception that does not approve itself. Pleasure is nothing other than 
complete activity, in so far as it is the object of its self-approval in a 
self-related, but not conceptually reflected, conjoined perception. Yet the 
natural unity described in An. III.7 does not exist for human action, 
since the non-rational faculty of the soul only receives its disposition by 
habituation, and hence can also approve an activity that is not natural 
and not perfect (EN 1 .13; II.1). 

The concept of pleasure developed here proves itself by the contention 
made in B, the interpretation of which is debated, that pleasure “per¬ 
fects” the activity (11741523) by “supervening” on it (1174I533). Aristotle 
stresses that pleasure and perfect activity are inseparable; we can however 
separate them by a mental abstraction (117434-8; 1175319-21). “Super¬ 
vening”, accordingly, should not be understood in the sense of a differ¬ 
ence in reality; all that can be involved is different aspects of the same 
thing. The concept of the supervening end makes clear the connection 
between pleasure and conative attitude. An activity linked with pleasure 
is to be preferred, ceteris paribus, in relation to the activity alone. Pleasure 
perfects the activity in the way that it motivates to a more perfect activ¬ 
ity; it raises its quality, intensity, and duration (1175330-36, bi4f.). The 
fact that pleasure makes activity more perfect in this regard thus does 
not contradict the assertion that only a perfect activity can be pleasur¬ 
able, since the perfection of an activity allows for degrees (cf. 1173315- 
28). 

Like A, B is also directed against the view that pleasure is a pro- 
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cess, since this is incompatible with the thesis that pleasure is a good 
(1173329-31). Pleasure is thus obviously an activity, and we are faced 
with the question whether it is an activity in the narrow or the broad 
sense. B leaves no doubt that the narrow concept is intended (1173332- 
b/g H74ai3-bi4). If we start from the fact that there is only a concep¬ 
tual distinction between pleasure and activity, it then seems to result that 
we take pleasure in activities only in the narrow sense. Evidence for this 
interpretation is that the preferred examples in B are the activities of 
perception and thought (ii74b2of.: 117537, 27; 117631-3), i.e. activi¬ 
ties in the narrow sense. Against it, however, is firstly that the examples 
given in B also include processes, the most unambiguous being building 
(1174334). A second reason is more weighty: as is clear in particular from 
the introduction (1172322) and conclusion (1176316), B is concerned 
with the connection between pleasure and moral virtue, and it would 
thus be hard to understand why moral actions, which are not activities 
in the strict sense, should be excluded. Thirdly, a wider use of the terms 
“activity” and “being active” is indicated in EN : these are contrasted with 
“disposition” ( hexis ), i.e. the wide concept of activity. 8 

The solution can only lie in our distinguishing between the ontolog¬ 
ical characterization of pleasure and the ontological characterization of 
activities which we find pleasurable (cf. Owen 1971/ 72,151). Pleasure, as 
B leaves no doubt, falls under the strict concept of activity; the activities 
that give us pleasure, however, also include those in the broader sense. 
The text does not prevent this interpretation, since while Aristotle does 
indeed argue against the view that pleasure is a process, he never pos¬ 
itively maintains that it is an activity ( energeia ); 9 he only uses this term 
for those activities that give us pleasure. A substantial objection, however, 
does arise: if there is only a conceptual difference between the activity that 
gives us pleasure, and pleasure itself, it would seem that the two things 
cannot be distinguished in their ontological character. 

In order to deal with this objection, let us take the example of plea¬ 
sure as conjoined perception. According to An. III.2, 425bi2, this con¬ 
joined perception has the structure “I perceive that ... ”, i.e. it is a propo¬ 
sitional attitude. In this connection, the expression of the attitude can 


8 See in particular EN II.1; here building is given as an example of activity (1103333); 
EN 1 . 8 , 1098633; II. 3 [2], 1104329; IV.2 [4], H22bi. 

9 Energein in 117363 is a conceptual opposite oimetaballein (b2). It is not maintained 
that pleasure is an activity (in the strict sense); the distinction is rather made between to 
“become pleased” and to “be pleased” (Ross). Cf. An. II.4, 4i6b2. 
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be distinguished ontologically from the object of the attitude contained 
in the “that” clause. I can perceive, for example, that I am building, in 
which context the activity of perception has to be characterized differ¬ 
ently from that of building. The activity of consciousness and its content, 
therefore, can be distinguished in their ontological structure. This how¬ 
ever is not yet an answer to the objection, in so far as according to Aris¬ 
totle it is not a question of two different activities, but simply of two dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of one and the same activity. The solution is that these 
different descriptions can characterize the same activity in ontologically 
different ways. Let us take as our example again the distinction between 
moral arete and justice in general. When we speak of moral arete, we are 
making an assertion about the person involved in the category of qual¬ 
ity; if we use the predicate “is just”, on the other hand, we are making an 
assertion about their behaviour or their relationship to others (pros het- 
eron: ii3oai3), i.e. in the category of relation. Or if we take an example 
from B: is listening to a flute sonata (cf. 1175313, 34, b3) an activity in 
the narrow sense or a process? We may ask what movement and what 
bar the person in question is listening to, but by this we are just distin¬ 
guishing phases. Listening to a sonata is only completed when the whole 
sonata has been heard. According to Aristotle’s criteria, therefore, this is 
a process (cf. H74ai3-bi4; Met. VIII.6, 1048^8-36). But we get a dif¬ 
ferent ontological structure if we abstract from the object and speak only 
about the listening. Listening as an activity of the faculty is complete at 
any moment; the activity as such does not change; here we cannot dis¬ 
tinguish different phases, the only change that takes place is the transi¬ 
tion from being able to listen to actually listening (cf. An. II.5, 4i7b2-9). 
Finally, building is mentioned again (cf. H74ai3-bi4,1175334). The dis¬ 
tinction made here is between the activity of the builder and the process 
performed with the building material. These are different only concep¬ 
tually ( Phys. III.3, 202ai8-2i). The person building does not undergo 
a process (An. II.4, 4i6b2f.; II.5, 4i7b9); this is performed entirely on 
the material (Met. VIII.8,1050333 £). No phases therefore can be distin¬ 
guished with respect to the activity of the builder; this is only possible if 
we describe this activity with the aid of the process that is performed on 
the material. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FRIENDSHIP (BOOKS VIII AND IX) 


Anthony Price 


i 

A little philosophy is a dangerous thing, and Greek moralists had to pass 
beyond it in order to accommodate the actual within the possible. If, as 
they tended to hold, each man pursues nothing that does not contribute 
to his own happiness or eudaimonia, how is possible to be an altruist, that 
is, to care for others for their own sake? It is already explicit in the Pla¬ 
tonic Socrates that the final end of anyone’s desire is his own eudaimonia 
(Symposium 202C6-11, 20461-7). Earlier and more purely Socratic dia¬ 
logues confirm that one’s own happiness is the target of all one’s desire: 
the Meno argues for the conclusion that nobody desires what is bad, and 
everyone wishes for good things, from the premiss that nobody wants to 
be unhappy (77b6-78b2); the Euthydemus takes it as obvious that we all 
wish to farewell (27863-27932), that is, to be happy (28232)—and it may 
be implicit that this is all that we want; it is most likely happiness that is 
the good which is the first object of love and the final end of all desire 
in the Lysis (2i9C5-d2, 22ob6-7). Some have found second thoughts in 
the mature Republic, as when Socrates remarks that philosopher-kings 
practise ruling “not as something fine but as something necessary” (VII, 
54ob3-5). Yet this cannot mean that they are sacrificing their own hap¬ 
piness in so doing without frustrating the general purpose of the inves¬ 
tigation, which is to refute the assertion (assumed to lead to immoral- 
ism and not to moral heroism) that justice is another’s gain and one’s 
own loss. Aristotle inherits the same problematic. Recent debate about 
whether he indeed takes every deliberate action to be aimed at the agent’s 
eudaimonia arises precisely, in my opinion, because this is for him a pre¬ 
sumption and not a contention. If he was really discarding this axiom 
of Socratic-Platonic ethics, we could expect more than uncertain impli¬ 
cations awaiting detection by the acutest of later interpreters. 1 For my 


1 Thus it is in part my very admiration of the abilities of Stephen Clark, Robert 
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present purposes, this understanding of Aristotle must itself be taken as 
background until I come to certain passages of incidental confirmation; 
nor can I discuss the pro-founder question whether the presumption 
belongs within logic or psychology. Immediately, I shall only pose one 
preliminary question: why else should he feel driven, in EN IX. 8, to 
subsume heroic self-sacrifice within a higher self-interest? 

Yet how can a man not be selfish to the extent that his goal is his own 
happiness? The Platonic Socrates already provides a skeletal answer: to 
wish to act well is to have reason to act virtuously, for good action is 
virtuous action; and among the virtues are such qualities as piety and 
justice that involve respect for the rights of others. However, until the 
skeleton be fleshed out, perhaps in ways that transcend the Socratic, this 
risks placing weight on an equivocation, easy within the ambiguity of 
the Greek term arete between neutral “excellence” and loaded “virtue”, 
between the morally commendable and the personally recommendable. 
(And we shall see at the end that Socrates gets into deep trouble.) It is 
perhaps the most important aspect of Plato’s erotic dialogues that they 
provide a less question-begging rationale: it is a feature of the eloquent 
love of the Symposium (2o6bi-2i2a7), and the personal rhetoric of the 
Phaedrus (27664-27734), that they extend a notional egoism to encom¬ 
pass a substantial altruism. Educating another, the lover and/or orator 
passes on his mental life to another mind, so that his concern for his own 
life becomes a concern not only for himself but for another person. What 
is true here of personal commitment becomes in the Republic a model of 
civic solidarity: “In this city more than any other, when any individual 
fares well or badly, they would all speak in unison the word we men¬ 
tioned just now, namely that mine is doing well, or that mine is faring 
badly” (V, 46303-5). Selfishness is thereby shown to be the product of a 
myopic egoism: a wiser egoism, which does justice to psychological con¬ 
nections that cross individual boundaries, turns out to accommodate the 
practicalities of altruism (cf. Price 1989, chs 2, 3, 7 § 1). 


Heinaman, and Anthony Kenny that leads me to place more credence in the more 
traditional readings of John Ackrill and myself (cf. the references in Kenny 1992, 6-7n7). 
The focus of their debate is whether eudaimonia encompasses all other goals. Richard 
Kraut (1989b, ch. 2) refreshingly focuses his doubts on the egoism. He is right that EN I 
never says explicitly that one’s own happiness is the ultimate end of one’s actions; however, 
I believe this to be implicit in the phrase “in a complete life” ( 1 .7 [6], I098ai8)— whose ? It 
must limit the possibilities (of which 109768-11 anticipate a generous view) of extending 
my eudaimonia into the lives of others that it must still fall, somehow, within the pattern 
of my own life. 
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In this area as in many, Aristotle’s ethics is rather an elaboration than a 
correction of Platonism. In his treatments of friendship, in Books VIII 
and IX of the EN, as within Book VII of the Eudemian Ethics (EE), 
we find him justifying and explaining the possibilities of a generous 
eudaimonism within the framework of his own post-Platonic moral 
psychology. As he himself encapsules his conception, in a paradox that 
we have to make intelligible, a friend is “another self” ( alios or heteros 
autos, EN IX.4, n66a32; IX.9, H7ob6; EE VII.12,1245330). This invites 
many questions. How can one persons eudaimonia extend over others? 
Over whom can it extend? Why is the extension desirable for the agent? 
And what are the limits of the resultant altruism? 


2 

How can one realize one’s own good in anything but oneself? Aristotle 
finds a limited but lucid model in the relation of craftsman to artefact: 

Existence is to all men a thing to be chosen and loved, and we exist 
by virtue of activity (i. e. by living and acting), and the handiwork is, in a 
sense, the producer in activity; he loves his handiwork, therefore, because 
he loves existence. And this is rooted in the nature of things; for what he is 
in potentiality, his handiwork manifests in activity (EN IX.7,116835-9). 2 

Qua potter, for example, a potter exists in his pottery. Moreover, since 
his functioning is a process whose end is resultant (kinesis), terminating 
the process, and not an activity whose end is immanent (energeia in its 
stricter sense), informing the activity (cf. Metaphysics IX.6), he exists in 
his pottery in the sense not of pot-making, but of pots made. We observe 
his quality as a potter by looking not at him, nor precisely at him in action, 
but at the pots that he makes. Since these are his end, he must love them 
for their own sake to the degree that being a potter is a thing that he 
wants to be (and not, say, simply a way he accepts of making a living). 
Qua potter, he realizes himself in his pots; in loving them, he loves his 
existence as a potter. 

Another paradigm is provided by parents and children. Indeed, Aris¬ 
totle assimilates the two models: parents love their children as poets 
love their poems (IV.i [2], H2obi3f.; IX.7, n68ai-3). A capacity for 


2 Here and below I translate from or after W. Ross 1925, sometimes with the benefit 
of T. Irwin 1985. 
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parenthood is part of human nature. Fully to love being human is to love 
being (or to wish to be) a parent, which is realized in one’s children; 
so loving one’s children is part of loving oneself, and one’s existence, 
as a human being. Initially, until it reaches a certain age and becomes 
detached, a child is “part of oneself” (V.6 [10], ii34brof.), rather like 
one’s teeth or hair (VIII.12 [14], n6ib22f.). We might compare it to 
a poem while it exists in the mind of the poet, and does not yet enjoy 
separate existence through publication. It is through maturing that the 
child grows into “another self”: “Parents love their children as themselves 
(for their issue are by virtue of their separate existence a sort of other 
selves)” ^27-29). Only when the child has achieved independence from 
its parents does it become a replica of them, in whom they may consider 
themselves to be alive. Children owe their parents gratitude for existence, 
which is the greatest of gifts (VIII.11 [13], n6iai6f.); and yet it confirms 
the underlying egoism that parents love their children more than they are 
loved by them. This rests in part on certain contingencies: children know 
their parents less than their parents know that they are theirs (VIII.12 
[14], n6ib2of.); parents love their children from birth, while children 
learn to love only later (b24-26). But the fundamental fact is that it is that 
which generates that appropriates (makes its own, oikeios ) that which is 
generated, and not, or not equally, vice versa (b2i-24). Counterfactually, 
“every man loves his own handiwork better than he would be loved by it 
if it came alive” (IX.7, n67b34f.). Grateful children love their parents in 
consequence of loving their own existence; parents love their children in 
loving their own existence. 

How do the paradigms of producer and parent apply to the relations 
of friends? It is a condition of friendship ( philia ) in the full sense that 
friends wish one another well for their own sake (VIII.2, ii55b3i). This 
is possible to the extent that each friend views the other’s acts as belonging 
to himself ( oikeios , IX.9, 117033), somewhat—though less passively—as 
product belongs to producer (VIII.12 [14], n6ib22f.). This is achieved 
through “living together” ( syzen ), in the sense of sharing not a roof, 
but a life. 3 Taken abstractly, this comes to “the sharing of words and 
thought” (IX.9, ii7obnf.), or, if that sounds ineffectual, “the sharing of 
words and deeds” (IV.6 [12], ii26bnf.). What it comes to concretely 
depends upon their projects: “Whatever existence means for each class 
of men, whatever it is for the sake of which they value life, in that 


3 Cf. the variant synhemereuein, “spend the day” (IX 9,1169821). 
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they wish to occupy themselves with their friends” (IX.12, 117231-3). 
Like the productivity of producers and the fertility of parents, the co¬ 
operation of agents breaks down barriers. When I am acting in concert 
with another, the acts that constitute myself in action include not only my 
own movements, but the movements of my friend that I join in planning, 
intending, monitoring, furthering: “Things brought about through our 
friends are in a way brought about through us; for the starting-point is 
in us” (III.3 [5], ni2b27f.). Aristotle’s ideal is mutual and reciprocal: 
each owes his actions to the other. Effectiveness may come just of joint 
action: two shoulders may move a wheel too heavy for one. Here their 
contributions may be identical, though both are necessary. Success may 
also come of the variations in ingenuity or experience that differentiate 
even the closest and most equal of friends: good men “are thought to 
become better too by their activities and by improving each other; for 
from each other they take the stamp of the characteristics that please 
them—whence the saying ‘Fine deeds from fine men’” (IX.12,1172310- 
14; cf. X.9 [10] n8oa3if.). Rather as children combine the physical 
features of their parents, so acts actualise a marriage of mentalities that 
rather complement than mirror each other. And here not only does cause 
produce effect, but effect modifies cause: fine men also come of fine deeds 
as cooperation becomes education, so that each partly owes to the other 
not only his actions but his qualities. 

This intermingling of lives and minds is accentuated by Aristotle’s 
own conceptual framework. An initial gloss upon eudaimonia is “living 
well and doing well” (1.4 [2], i095ai9f.); “happiness” is the traditional 
translation, but is misleading to the extent that it places the emphasis 
upon subjective state rather than objective achievement. Pleasure is pri¬ 
vate, even when it supervenes (cf. X.4, 1174I131-33) upon joint activ¬ 
ity; but co-operation has the effect of producing an overlap between the 
eudaimonia of different agents. Loving my own existence, and prefer¬ 
ring actuality to potentiality, I will love my own agency even when it 
takes secondary effect within the actions of others. And there is a further 
twist to tighten the interconnection. Within complete or perfect friend¬ 
ship {teleia philia), Aristotle finds a close relation between character and 
essence: 

Complete friendship is the friendship of men who are good, and alike 
in virtue; for these wish well alike to each other qua good, and they are 
good in themselves. Now those who wish well to their friends for their 
sake are most truly friends; for they are so disposed by reason of the 
friends themselves, and not incidentally (VIII.3 [4], ii56b7-n). This 
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should puzzle us, for several reasons. One is that men may improve or 
deteriorate (cf. IX.3) without losing their identity: it cannot be strictly 
true that moral or intellectual character is part of human essence. What 
we can concede is that a man is an entity in search of a character. Personal 
qualities indeed characterize us (in a way in which a shape of nose, for 
example, maybe individual but is never characteristic) in that they are the 
form that education and habituation impress upon capacities to reason 
and act that indeed define what it is essentially to be human: this is to be 
potentially good or bad in ways to be mapped by a taxonomy of moral and 
intellectual virtues and vices. Now I have quoted Aristotle’s remark that 
friends “take from each other the stamp of the characteristics that please 
them” (IX.12, ii72ai2fi). In loving my friend for his own sake, I love 
him for a character that he partly owes to me. In Aristotelian jargon, his 
innate capacities are his first potentiality, his developed qualities his first 
actuality (or second potentiality), and his activities his second actuality. 
It turns out that both my friend’s first and his second actualities are in 
part of my making; thus it is doubly true that loving him is a mode of 
loving myself. 

The relation of friendship to self-love is the explicit theme of EN IX.4. 
Aristotle begins, “The features of friendship towards one’s neighbours, 
and those by which friendships are defined, seem to derive from features 
of friendship towards oneself” (n66aif.). It is ambiguous whether this 
asserts a definitional or a causal dependency: is the thought that features 
of external relations count as features of friendship because they resemble 
features of internal relations, or that external friendly relations come into 
existence as a consequence of internal friendly relations? IX.4 is most eas¬ 
ily taken to be advancing the logical thesis; but the causal thesis is asserted 
in a later reference back (to where else?), “As we have said, it is from 
this relation [of a person to himself] that all the features of friendship 
also extend towards others” (IX.8, n68b5 fi). Among these features that 
are both familiar features of friendship, and preeminently to be found in 
the relations of a good man to himself, is that of wishing someone well 
for his own sake (IX.4, n66a2-4, 314-17). We saw above how Aristotle 
welcomes the commonplace but interprets it idiosyncratically: he relates 
loving my friend for his own sake to loving him for how he is, viz. for his 
character (VIII.3 [4], 1156117-11). Applying it internally, he surprises us 
again: the good man benefits himself “for his own sake—for he does it for 
the sake of his thinking part, which is thought to be the person himself” 
(in a special sense of hekastos, literally “each one”, IX 4, n66ai6fi). This 
internal relation counts as a “friendship” to the extent that he is “two or 
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more” (a 34f.). As Michael Pakuluk observes, 4 Aristotle finds in self-love 
a paradox similar to that of self-movement, and offers a similar solution: 
in self-movement, one part directly moves another part, and thus indi¬ 
rectly the whole (Physics VIII.5); so, in self-love, one part, and indirectly 
the whole, acts for the benefit of a part. When he writes “two or more” 
he is giving vague expression to a precise thought: though he has theo¬ 
retical doubts about any partition of the soul (De Anima III.9), he often 
follows Plato’s division of desires and beliefs between reason, anger, and 
appetite (cf. Price 1994, ch. 3). He counts appetite as acting “for the sake 
of” reason when it obeys it (cf. EN I.r3,11021125-110333)—a subterfuge 
that evades the fact that appetite is no altruist. 5 Less artificially, but los¬ 
ing the distinction between one part that acts and another that benefits, 
he may count a good man as acting rationally for the sake of his reason 
in two ways: this persons policy is to realize a consistent conception of 
eudaimonia, and not to gratify at any time whatever desire happens then 
to be salient (a policy of intemperance that would lead to regret, cf. IX.4, 
n66a23 fi); and his prime value is not the pleasant but the fine {to kalon), 
which is an object of evaluative judgement and rational desire. There may 
also be a pre-echo of a narrower notion of reason: it will be of intellect 
or nous that Aristotle will write later, “It would seem to be the person 
himself, since it is his authoritative and better part” (X.7, ii78a2fi). 

How are we to suppose that self-love is transferred to others? There 
are multiple answers to match its multiplicity. Most simply, one persons 
appetite may obey another’s reason (cf. 1 .13 [23], 120333). More signifi¬ 
cantly, as we have already explored, one agent, co-operating with another, 
may make their eudaimonia a joint goal. Most highmindedly, a man who 
puts his nous first is preferring the least individual part of himself, and so 
will feel at one with intellectual life everywhere (cf. Kahn, 2981). In such 
ways a wise egoism takes in a degree of altruism: as a rational agent, I for¬ 
ward my own eudaimonia even while, as a friend, I am serving another. 
The remedy for a little philosophy, suggesting selfishness, is more philos¬ 
ophy, extending the self. 


4 I am learning much from Pakaluk’s forthcoming commentary on EN VIII and IX 
within the Clarendon Aristotle Series. It promises to raise our understanding of these 
books, and indeed of the EN in general, to a new level of indefatigability and precision. 

5 Plato was not much less evasive when he counted a temperate appetite as “sharing 
the opinion” that reason “ought” to rule (Republic IV, 442cio-di). 
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In extending the self, one takes on a care for certain others, but not an 
indiscriminate love of one’s neighbour. (However, one extends the self 
in and not before benefiting others; EN IX.7 could explain the Good 
Samaritan.) Moreover, friendship is a special relation, requiring time 
and familiarity (VIII.3, ii56b25f.). Complete friendship is still rarer: 
“[It] is the friendship of men who are good and alike in virtue; for 
these wish well alike to each other qua good [... ] It is natural that such 
friendships should be infrequent; for such men are rare” 24 f.). 

Besides friendship in virtue, there are the lesser friendships in pleasure 
or utility, which do not involve goodwill, that is, wishing another well for 
his sake. We would hardly apply our term “friendship” to these—and even 
Aristotle is equivocal about whether they merit his term philia (cf. Price 
1989, 160 f.). It would be an unwelcome implication that most of us are 
capable only of them: “Clearly enough, there are few or no paragons of 
virtue in the world, and if only such paragons can have friendships of the 
basic kind, then most people [... ] will be declared incapable of anything 
but thoroughly self-centered associations. This would be a depressing 
result” (Cooper 1980, 305). Why does Aristotle focus upon goodness as 
a precondition, and does this focus really exclude so many? 

To the first question I can only sketch an answer here (cf. Price 1989, 
ch. 4). Aristotle does not mean that friendship should be moralizing in 
our sense (a sense that he arguably lacks). Rather, he intends friendship to 
be a fully human relation between agents displaying distinctively human 
capacities in choice and action. Concern for my friend’s character is an 
interest in what choices and actions are characteristic of him; an interest 
in his charm or utility is not only more self-centered, but more restricted 
and superficial. Why is it important that he be good, 7 . As we read in IX.4, 
it is of a good man’s love of himself that friendship can be seen as an 
extension. Bad men, by contrast, are self-conflicted and not friends of 
themselves (n66b5-25: cf. IX.9. 1170322-25). The acratic are in two 
minds even as they act; others regret what they have done. That “all men 
have something of the good” (EE VII.3, i238bi3 f.) is a privilege for those 
who act well, but a burden to those who act wrongly: “The base are laden 
with regret” (EN IX.4, n66b24f.). To co-operate with them is to take 
sides in an internal feud, and so to become at once friend and enemy. 

It does not follow that most of us can only be treated exploitatively. 
If all men are partly good, the bad must be conflicted, but they may still 
enjoy fragments of friendship. This holds of their relations to themselves: 
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“The attributes described [e. g., self-directed goodwill] seem to belong 
even to the many, base though they be” (b2-3). About their relations to 
each other the EE is explicit: “A good man may be a friend to a bad, 
the bad being of use to the good in relation to the good man’s existing 
choice, the good to the acratic in relation to his existing choice, and to the 
bad in relation to his natural choice” (EE VII.3,1238111-5). So Aristotle 
supposes that all men are good enough to have some choices in common 
that admit co-operation. Complete friendship can be realized partially 
and imperfectly without declining into a different kind of friendship. 
Only moral paragons may be paradigms of friendship, but this is not to 
say that only they can be friends. We have to understand that Aristotle 
is often describing an ideal or an abstraction. He describes friendships 
of pleasure and utility as if they were exhausted by selfish motivations; 
and yet, if it is indeed true that “we may see even in our travels how 
near ( oikeios ) and dear (philos) every man is to every other” (EN VIII.1, 
H55a2i), any actual example will be complicated by the humanity of 
the participants. Goodwill is absent from the definition of these lesser 
friendships, but not from the reality. 6 

Aristotle also admits many friendships of inequality in which at least 
one party is far from human perfection. Notoriously, these include for 
him most marriages. If the woman wears the trousers, the cause may be 
a dowry but not desert (VIII. 10 [12], n6iai-3). However, if the spouses 
are good of their kind, their relations fall within the friendship of virtue: 
each will delight in the qualities appropriate to the other (VIII.12 [14], 
1162325-27). Man and wife can serve each other by contributing their 
different talents to a common good (VIII.12 [14], 1162322-24). Within 
the household, they form a single unit, complementing each other. For 
all their proper subordination, women too make choices (Poetics 13, 
1454319-22), and so can be parties to that overlap of eudaimonia which 
constitutes the essence of friendship. The same seems to hold of the 
inequalities between parents and children. Whether because Aristotle 
is thinking of young children, or because he greatly values experience, 
he calls the friendship of children to parents, like that of men to gods, a 
relation “as to something good and superior” (EN VIII.12 [14], 116235). 
A father promotes the virtue of his children (X.9 [10], n8oa3if.); and 
their obedience, though natural (I16-7), must be encouraged by the 


6 Thus the disagreement about whether goodwill enters into the definition of every 
friendship between John Cooper, who asserts it (1980, 301-317), and myself, who denies 
it (1989, 148-161), is notional and not substantial. 
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example of a submissive mother. In Greek culture, this educative role 
was often played not by the father but by an older lover. Aristotle lacks 
Plato’s enthusiasm for the higher pederasty. Education is not his ideal of 
a relationship: “If one learns, he is not as he should be, and if he teaches, 
his friend is not; and likeness is friendship” (EE VII.12,1245317 f.). And 
he typically treats pederasty as a mixed friendship of pleasure for the 
man and utility for the boy (e. g., EN IX. 1, 116432-13). However, he 
nowhere excludes that the choices that unite them, and contribute to a 
shared eudaimonia, may optionally be sexual (cf. Prior Analytics II.22, 
68a39-b6), though he is concerned that a boy’s sexual development may 
be distorted by passive experience that comes too early or is too habitual 
(EN VII.5 [6], H48b29-3i). While expecting such relationships often 
to be transient, he concedes that they may create a lasting friendship in a 
manner that shares the structure of his ideal: “Many on the other hand are 
constant, if familiarity has led them to love each other’s characters, these 
being alike” (VIII.4 [5], 1157310-12). Similarity in character islikelyhere 
to be a product of the relationship: when this is so, pederasty too may 
realize the proverb “Fine deeds from fine men” (IX.12,1172313 f.). 

The same structure carries over even to relations with Aristotle’s hum¬ 
blest human character, the natural slave. For all his inequality, greater 
than that of a woman and more permanent than that of a boy, he is capa¬ 
ble of making choices (Poetics 13, 1454319-22), and of comprehending 
laws and contracts; hence he can be party to friendship qua man, though 
not qua slave (EN VIII 11 [13], 1161b5-8). Qua slave, he is his master’s 
living tool (b 4), relating to him like tool to craftsman or body to soul (a 
34 _ 35)- Qua man, he relates to him rather like desire to reason, being able 
to obey reasoning though not to reason for himself (cf. 1.13, ii02b29~ 
31; Politics I.5, i254b22f.). He would be at home within the proletariat 
of Plato’s utopia, who are “friends” to the rulers who supply an intelli¬ 
gence that they can appreciate but not emulate (Republic IX, 590c8-d6). 
Qua slave he exists as a means, but qua man he is an end in himself: he 
is capable of deriving virtue of character from his master (Politics 1 .13, 
i26oa32f., b3f.), and hence of being a good man of a kind. In directing 
him aright, his master extends his human eudaimonia, though at a lower 
level of human functioning. Except for utility, the master does not need a 
slave, while the slave altogether needs a master (cf. 1.4,1254311-13); but 
what relates them as men is an unequal friendship in virtue. It is within 
this that a slave realizes his humanity. 

Thus it appears that, in Aristotle’s view, every human being is capable 
of entering into some form, however imperfect, of the best kind of 
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friendship. In its ideal form, this may be rare; yet it serves to grade a wide 
reality. Although he is no egalitarian, he accepts that all men are fellow 
men, and potential friends. 7 


4 

Why is extending one’s own eudaimonia into the lives of others desirable 
for oneself? Plato answers by looking outwards: taking on a new existence 
in another is a mortal ersatz for immortality (Symposium 20736-20904). 
Aristotle rather looks back inwards when he asks, in EN IX.9, whether the 
happy man needs friends: what do friends contribute to his own activities 
and experiences? 

Any need for friends in utility or pleasure is dismissed briskly. The 
happy man will have no need of useful friends, for “he has the things 
that are good” (n69b24f.). This appears to equivocate on “need” and 
“be in need of”: some of the things he has he needs (they are necessary 
to his eudaimonia), though he indeed cannot be in need of them (which 
would entail that he lacks them). An earlier passage was more careful: 
“A man is not a king who is not self-sufficient and excelling in all good 
things; and such a man needs nothing in addition” (VIII. 10 [12], n6ob3- 
5). The man who has everything needs nothing more, but he does not 
need nothing. Pakaluk offers Aristotle a better argument by making a 
typically Aristotelian distinction: “A happy person needs useful friends 
to help provide the necessary conditions of a happy life, but because these 
conditions are not part of happiness, he does not need useful friends 
qua being a happy person.” Possibly that is what Aristotle intends. He 
continues: “Nor will he need friends in pleasure, or only to a small extent 
(for his life, being pleasant, has no need of adventitious pleasure)” (IX.9, 
n69b25-27). As he will soon reiterate, friends in virtue are pleasant 
also (n69b35-ii7oai; cf. VIII.3 [2], ii56b2i-23), but in a manner that 
supervenes upon their goodness of character—as all pleasure supervenes 
upon goodness of a corresponding kind (X.4, 1174^4-117533). While 
eudaimonia includes (though it does not require) goods of every kind 
(cf. I.7 [5], i097bi6-2o), the pleasures not supervenient upon ethically 
or intellectually good activity are superfluous (or even distracting, cf. X.4, 
H 75 bi- 24 ). 


7 Perhaps I should add a caveat: what I have written here is exposition, and not 
justification; theory can often sugar oppression with sweetness. 
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A need for friends in virtue is argued more copiously, first in three 
concise arguments (IX.9, Ii69b28-ii70ai3), and then in an extended 
chain of reasoning (ai3-bi9) that may or may not be adding much. 
Two of the initial arguments rest straightforwardly on two advantages 
that co-operation enjoys over solitary action: it makes for continuity of 
activity (IX.9,117034-11), and it offers a training in virtue (ail-13). The 
first argument of all (11691128-117034) has attracted more attention. It 
takes as a premise that there are two features that make activity pleasant 
to observe: its being good, and its being one’s own ( oikeios ). Now the 
actions that our virtuous friends owe to our co-operation have both 
features; moreover, “We can contemplate our neighbours better than 
ourselves and their actions better than our own” (suddenly, by a slightly 
awkward transition, in a narrower sense of oikeios, 1169I133-35). It is 
tempting to read into this an interesting and un-Cartesian claim that 
we have to observe others in order to understand outselves, so that 
friendship is needed for self-knowledge (Price 1989, 122-124). It would 
then anticipate a passage in the pseudo-Aristotelian Magna Moralia 
(II. 16, i2i3ai6-24). 8 This starts inaptly (indeed ineptly), but ends with 
less typical felicity: “As when we wish to see our own face, we do so by 
looking into the mirror, in the same way when we wish to know ourselves 
we can obtain that knowledge by looking at our friend; for the friend is, 
we assert, a second self.” However, the context here in EN IX.9, which is 
set by the words “But this is perhaps not true” (1169I128), viz. that we do 
not need pleasant friends, focuses Aristotle’s mind, accidentally perhaps, 
upon a less striking thought: we take a special pleasure in contemplating 
the actions of our friends (cf. Kraut 1989b, 142-144; Kenny 1992, 46!). 
As Pakaluk proposes, he probably has in mind that their doings are more 
visible to us than our own: hence they better provide reflection with the 
mental images that he holds to be the necessary tools of thought (De 
Anima III.9, 42337-9). That we come to know our friends more easily 
than ourselves is an interesting corollary; but the point that he makes is 
merely that thinking of them is particularly enjoyable. 

The long argument that follows (EN IX.9 [8], n69ai3-bi9) is in 
essence a baroque elaboration of a similar, or simpler, thought. 9 In what 


8 Cooper places great emphasis on this passage (1980, §6). However, I take his 
ascription of the Magna Moralia to Aristotle himself (1973) to be successfully countered 
in C. Rowe, 1975. 

9 It is presented minutely as a sequence of syllogisms in W. Ross 1925, ad loc., and 
perspicuously in five stages in A. Kenny 1992, 45-46. 
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way does it capture more of human nature ( physikoteros , ai3)? We may 
compare the “natural” treatment of acrasia in VII.3: it supplements a 
description of the effects of anger and appetite upon the agent’s bodily 
state and cognitive grasp (1147310-24), which already contains the heart 
of the matter, by the details of how practical syllogisms can operate or be 
sabotaged (a24-bi7). Liability to acrasia is a human privilege denied to 
beasts who lack universal principles to act against; theory needs to attend 
to the propositional causation of our actions if it is to place acrasia within 
its human context. What is added here in IX.9 is the observation that 
human life consists essentially of self-conscious thought and perception: 
human living is thinking and perceiving of which we are conscious as 
they occur. Now all living is good (unless it is spoiled by wickedness). 
Hence living is choiceworthy to the subject in that it involves a pleasant 
consciousness of enjoying a good. Since the good man’s life is especially 
good, consciousness of it is especially pleasant to him; so he finds it 
especially choiceworthy. All this provides a background to fill out an 
argument about friends. To co-operate with a friend is to share speech 
and thought with him; as he is another self, to be aware of his speech 
and thought is to be conscious of enjoying a good that is also one’s 
own; hence the life that he shares with one is choiceworthy to one in 
the same manner as one’s own life. It is this comparative claim that is 
new. Adding, as within the earlier argument, that one can be better 
conscious of a friend than of oneself would complicate the comparison. 
Why then does one need friends? Apparently simply because the happy 
man must enjoy everything that is choiceworthy to him; otherwise he 
will be in a state of lack in that respect, and, to that extent, unhappy 
(ii7obi7f.). 

But this is problematic. What was stated in the discussion of self- 
sufficiency in I.7 was that the happiness of a life includes all the goods 
that the life contains (i097bi6-2o); that left open how many goods a 
life must contain to count as happy. (Quite few, maybe.) Now it seems 
to be demanded, very differently, that a happy life contains all goods, 
or at any rate all the goods that are choiceworthy to its subject; but, 
even if these are compossible, that would be practically impossible. If 
we reduce the demand to one that it contain sufficient specimens of 
goods of all the kinds that matter, then it needs to be shown that con¬ 
sciousness of one’s own life is insufficient. The present claim that one’s 
friend’s life is choice-worthy to one in the same manner as one’s own 
is striking, but actually unhelpful: it reduces it to a second specimen of 
a kind of good that one enjoys already. Here the earlier argument was 
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stronger: if it is easier to observe a friend, then having a friend is a dif¬ 
ferent kind (or at least a different degree) of good from having oneself. 
Like many commentators, one has to be disappointed: the long argu¬ 
ment may delve deeper into human nature, but what it extracts achieves 
less. 


5 

Talk of an extended self, or of an overlap of eudaimonia, may be sugges¬ 
tive, but must not be pressed into a suggestio falsi. Agents remain distinct, 
even if the patterns of beneficence and cooperation extend the range 
of what can count as their success. My friend’s acts may occur through 
me (EN III.3 [5], ni2b27), or belong to me (IX.9, n69b33-ii7oai), 
and so contribute also to my eudaimonia; and yet they relate to me less 
intimately and immediately than the acts that are most strictly my own 
(cf. n69b33-35). One could say that they stand to those rather like a 
colony to its mother-city. Aristotle is no phantasist, and does not envisage 
any merging of identities. In his critique of Plato’s utopia in the Politics, 
he rejects what he takes to be its conception of civic unity: he says that the 
civic unity that Socrates commends would be like of Aristophanes’ lovers 
in the Symposium, who “in the excess of their affection desire to grow 
together, and from being two to become one, in which case one or both 
must perish” (II.4, I262bi2-i4). Against this, Aristotle holds that, like 
justice (EN V.6 [9], ii34b9-n; V.11 [15], ii38b5-i3), friendship can 
only hold between entities that are distinct (cf. IX.4, 1166333-35). That 
benefiting another differs from benefiting oneself is revealed by the fact 
that the former is the more commendable. 10 Beneficence earns a reward 
for the agent that cannot be transferred: this is fineness or nobility (to 
kalon). It is good to be benefited, but better to benefit, for fineness is the 
greatest of practical goods. It must limit the possibilities of beneficence 


10 We might distinguish primary (proprietary) from secondary (vicarious) eudai¬ 
monia. It is commendable of one friend to help another, thereby putting acts constitutive 
of his primary eudaimonia at the service of acts constitutive of his secondary eudaimonia. 
One may compare the generosity of transferring funds from a private to a common 
account, to both of which one has access, but unequally. Kraut (1989b, 148-153) rejects 
the notion of extended eudaimonia because he disregards this distinction. He concedes 
that Aristotle is an egoist to the extent that he supposes that those whom I benefit for their 
own sake must have some special connection to me (134-139); so the difference between 
us may really be verbal. 
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that each agent must primarily help himself. Here the EN uncertainly 
achieves either insight or incoherence; to the critical reader, it offers no 
nicer matter for thought. 

One application is this. That benefactors love beneficiaries more than 
they are loved by them seems at once a truism and a paradox (IX.7, 
11671117-19), but Aristotle has an explanation: “To the benefactor that 
is fine which depends on his action, [... ] whereas to the patient there 
is nothing fine in the agent, but at most something advantageous, and 
this is less pleasant and lovable” (n68aio-i2). As in physical change (cf. 
Physics HI.3), the beneficent action is present in the patient, but actualises 
the capacities at once of patient and of agent. Evaluatively, it shows up 
differently within their different perspectives: the performance of the act 
is fine of the agent, and only useful to the patient. The patient sees in the 
agent a disposition that causes him a benefit, but the agent sees in the 
patient an effect that constitutes for him a greater gain. If we love the 
container of a good contained, the patient will love the agent, but less 
than the agent will love the patient. 

Another application attempts to accommodate self-sacrifice. EN IX.8 
distinguishes different modes of being a “lover of self” ( philautos ), corre¬ 
sponding to different parts of the soul. Those who “gratify their appetites, 
and their affections and the irrational part of the soul generally” 
(n68bi9-2i) assign to themselves the greater share of wealth, honour, 
and physical pleasure, and so give self-love a bad name. But true self- 
love is directed at one’s true self, that is, the most authoritative aspect 
of oneself, which is one’s reason (b28-35; cf. IX.4, n66ai6f.). Its goal 
is not the advantageous but the fine (116935 f.). Reason, we may feel, 
redeems egoism by priggery: it is choosing what is best for itself (ai7) 
as the agent attempts to acquire the fine for himself (n68b27). The man 
who sacrifices his life for his friends and country incurs a crude loss that 
is outweighed by a sophisticated gain: “He would prefer a short period of 
intense pleasure to a long one of mild enjoyment, a year of living finely to 
many years of humdrum existence, and one great and fine action to many 
trivial ones” (1169322-25). Aristotle is no doubt thinking of the choice 
of lives made by that heroic egotist Achilles, but his appeal to intensity of 
experience anticipates a later sensibility: “To burn always with this hard, 
gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life” (Walter Pater, 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance, conclusion). With an unex¬ 
pected decadence, death in battle becomes not a fatality but a refined 
taste. In correction of Scripture, greater self- love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
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One need not be a philistine to feel that something has gone wrong, or 
needs careful treatment. Modern interpreters sanitize. Julia Annas makes 
a distinction: “Self-love of the right kind explains and justifies what the 
agent does, but it is not what motivates him” (1989, 12). Here “explains” 
seems happier than “justifies”: that justification must be egoistic is, if any¬ 
thing, a stranger claim than that motivation must be. Even so, this divorce 
between underlying explanation and conscious motivation would indi¬ 
cate a failure to realize the Delphic maxim “Know thyself”. In any case, 
without supporting evidence, here or elsewhere in the corpus, there is 
nothing that Annas is interpreting. A more serious attempt to reconcile 
Aristotle with common sense is made by Richard Kraut (1989a; 1989b, 
ch. 2). He supposes that Aristotle is offering both egoistic and altruis¬ 
tic rationales, with no attempt to reduce either to the other. (It is then 
less easy to understand why Aristotle should feel driven to such a bizarre 
development of egoism.) In particular, he focuses upon an intriguing 
notion that he terms “moral competition”. Aristotle’s approved agents 
seem driven by a higher one-upmanship. They take the fine as a field of 
competition as they strive to do the finest things (n69a8 f), and appreci¬ 
ate that vulgar loss may be noble gain: “They will throw away wealth too 
on condition that their friends will gain more; for while a man’s friend 
gains wealth he himself achieves the fine; he is therefore assigning the 
greater good to himself” (a26-29). A further refinement follows: “He 
may even give up actions to his friend; it may be finer to become the 
cause of his friend’s acting than to act himself” (332-34). Kraut denies 
any real conflict of interests, nicely distinguishing “the good that comes 
of competition” from “the specific goal of the game being played” (1989a, 
20). He gives a sporting analogy: “Of course, it is impossible for each to 
surpass all others, and in this sense one person’s victory is everyone else’s 
loss. But even if the specific goal of the competition cannot be achieved 
by all, it is nonetheless possible, as in tennis, for each to be better off 
than he would have been had he not competed” (ibid.). He has a text 
to cite: “If all were to strive towards the fine and strain every nerve to 
do the finest deeds, everything would be as it should be for the com¬ 
munity” (116938-10). He takes this not to be a happy accident, but an 
extra motivation: we compete partly in order to further the common 
good. This is why, even with moral competition, friendship in virtue does 
not involve the quarrels and complaints that mar friendship in utility 
(VIII.13 [15], n62b5fi, 16-21). He further supposes that, out of regard 
for one another, we conduct the competition with restraint: we do not 
try to hog the opportunities for excelling, but instead, for example, rotate 
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political offices (Politics VII.14,13321125-29). An idiosyncratic self-con¬ 
cern is disciplined by a common-sensical concern for others. 

This is a credible reading if it is already established that Aristotle 
is no egoist, but there is no need to believe it. Unfair competition is 
already excluded by the sphere of the competition, which is just action: 
monopolizing a political office may still be fun, but it is not fine, if it 
is beyond one’s deserts. Even when one has the right to push oneself 
forward, it may be finer to take a back seat (cf. EN IX.8, 1169332-34, 
already quoted). And one needs to note precisely why Aristotle expects 
moral competition to remain friendly: “No one is offended by a man 
who loves him and does well by him—if he is a person of nice feeling 
he retaliates by doing well by the other” (VIII.13 [15], n62b9-n). 
There is a sting in the term “retaliates” that the context does not wholly 
disarm. Aristotle takes the bare fact that the friends are rivalling one 
another in beneficence to keep them at peace, without feeling the need 
to add anything about an irreducibly altruistic motivation, or an anti- 
egoistic moderation in acquiring opportunities. So we lack evidence for 
supposing that he intended us to supplement what he actually says along 
Krauts lines. 

While Kraut has tried to make out that Aristotle’s conception of moral 
competition is not unattractive, I have argued, after Anselm Muller 
(1977, i28f.), that it is actually incoherent (1989, ii2f.). Readers have 
naturally been reluctant to agree, and the issue needs to be thrashed 
out. The problem arises precisely with the refinement: “He may even 
give up actions to his friend; it may be finer to become the cause of his 
friend’s acting than to act himself” (IX.8,1169332-34). Suppose that A is 
wondering whether to perform some good deed x. The claim that it may 
be finer of him to leave x to B is problematic in two ways: B may replicate 
A’s reasoning, and prefer that A do x (so that A and B will be at odds); 
and A may then reflect that it might be yet finer of A if he lets B let A do 
x (so that A will be at a loss what to do). So each agent faces an unending 
sequence of thoughts and second thoughts: do x, don’t do x, do x, don’t 
do x. Thus the refinement (which has pretheoretical plausibility) seems 
incompatible with the conception of moral gain; and then it is surely 
the second that should be discarded. But Aristotle’s acceptance of moral 
gain is well-evidenced: the good man strives to get possession of the fine 
(n68b27,1169320-22). And it is crucial to his reconciliation in IX 8 of 
egoism and morality. 

It is true that it is not the bare conception of moral gain that is doing the 
damage: what is fatal is if the agent is either competitive, or maximizing, 
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in respect of moral gains. If A is keen to act finely, but does not insist 
upon achieving either the greater share or the last degree of fineness, 
he may stop his reflections at any point by acting or letting B act. Is 
Aristotle a maximizer in respect of moral gains? Some of the evidence 
is indecisive: I can assign to myself “the things that are finest and best” 
(n68b29-3o) without maximizing, so long as that means things of the 
finest and best kinds; and I can be keen to act virtuously most of all things 
(n68b25-27) without trying to act as virtuously as possible. But there is 
clear evidence of moral competition: n69a8f. welcome the possibility 
that everyone should “compete towards the fine”; a34-bi have the good 
man “in all praiseworthy things assigning to himself a greater share of the 
fine”. It appears that the noble agent, like every agent, “wishes good things 
especially for himself” (VIII.7 [9], 1159312). And this is both enough to 
produce the problem, and indicative of maximizing: except where one 
knows that the competition is weak, one competes by doing one’s best. (It 
is no accident that athletes aim both to win medals and to break records.) 
It seems that Aristotle has failed to think things through. 

So rethinking is needed. Perhaps he could retain the conception of 
moral gain while discarding those of moral competition and maximiza¬ 
tion. It is these that are responsible for the particular problem: this would 
arise, even without (a) the conception of moral gain, from either (b) the 
competitive rule “Always be finest”, or (c) the maximizing rule “Always 
take the finest option.” It is true that (a) connects with (b) and (c) in that 
gains are among the things that most plausibly lend themselves to compe¬ 
tition and maximization; but there is no entailment. However, a general 
problem remains about combining the notions of moral gain and moral 
generosity. Suppose that A stops thinking where Aristotle does, and is 
content to let B do x: how can this count as generous if he consciously 
gains more thereby than by doing x himself? Even the material generos¬ 
ity of IX.7 becomes difficult: how can it count as generous of A to spend 
money on B if he consciously gains more thereby than by spending the 
money on himself? Aristotle wishes to claim that the benefactor makes 
the greater gain (and perhaps a gain greater than he could have made in 
any other way), while admitting that it is the beneficiary who owes the 
gratitude; but how can both be true? The upshot is indeed incoherence. 

The trouble goes back to Socrates. The maxim “It is worse to do than 
to suffer wrong” (Gorgias 47335) should have been justified on grounds 
of generosity, and not of eudaimonism. Combining the two produces the 
same conundrum: if A can only stop B from wronging him by wronging 
B first, is it generous, or acquisitive, of him to take the wrongness upon 
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himself? Plato and Aristotle are inheriting a mistake. And yet all is not 
lost: the concept of moral advantage indeed fails to provide a eudaimonis- 
tic justification of generosity, but that does not touch the accommodation 
of effective altruism within an extended egoism which I explored earlier. 
It is our task, so far as we can, to keep the errors and the insights apart. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE 
AND THE POLITICAL FORMS OF LIFE 
(BOOK X. 6 - 9 ) 


Wolfgang Kullmann 


i. The contemplative form of life: EN X. 6 -y; 

EE VIII.2; De partibus animalium 1.5 

Aristotle’s presentation in the Nicomachean Ethics that the end of human 
life is happiness, and that man can find supreme happiness in the contem¬ 
plative or theoretical form of life (EN I.3 and 1 . 6 , X.6-9), has exercised 
a repeated fascination both in antiquity and modern times, and won the 
approval of many educated people who saw it as expressing their own 
thoughts; on the other hand, however, it has just as often been the object 
of criticism, on the part of those who saw the real nature of man as lying 
in his social aspects, and who favoured above all the political life, which 
Aristotle seems to relegate to second place, if indeed he did not see it as 
entirely misplaced. In order to understand what Aristotle really meant, 
we need to pay close attention to the philosophical context within which 
he developed his ideas. 

After Aristotle develops the argument in I.7 [5] that only a good 
that is sought for its own sake can be a perfect end, and that happiness 
( eudaimonia ) can therefore make the best claim in this respect, he goes 
on to define happiness as an activity of the soul that consists in a life 
led in the sense of the innate and acquired human virtues. These virtues 
are subsequently divided into intellectual (dianoetic) and moral (I.13, 
110333 f.). If we read against this background X.6-9, where the primacy 
of the contemplative form of life is established, consisting as it does 
in activity in the sense of intellectual virtue, we are readily inclined to 
see Aristotle’s approach as apolitical and individualistic, and proceed to 
judge it accordingly on the basis of our own particular attitude. And 
yet Aristotle says in 1.2 [1], i094bn that his investigation is political 
in nature. The end, i.e. happiness, would be greater and more perfect 
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if a whole state could achieve it, but we must content ourselves with 
achieving it at the individual level alone. The necessity by which this 
limitation follows is evident from the conclusion of the Nicomachean 
Ethics (X.9 [10]). According to this, it is the proper task of the state to 
concern itself with education in virtue. But with the exception of Sparta 
(though Aristotle does not approve its particular educational goals) this 
task is everywhere impossible, so that only private education remains (cf. 
Schiitrumpf 1991, 1 , 80 f.). The separation of individual morality from the 
realm of politics thus only follows from an assessment of the possibilities 
of the legislator and statesman in the field of education that is more 
realistic than in Plato’s model of the state. The question arises all the more 
urgently as to what idea Aristotle had of the relationship between the two 
forms of life, the contemplative and the political. 

The definition of the content of the contemplative form of life already 
poses major problems. An initial approach to this question can start from 
the position that the theme of different attitudes to life already played a 
role before Aristotle. In EN 1 .5 [3] he refers to the various existing opin¬ 
ions, but omits the contemplative form. Yet Plato had already drawn in 
Theaetetus 173d. the picture of the unworldly philosopher who studies 
everything on earth and in heaven but remains untouched by what goes 
on around him, telling the story of Thales who, looking up at the sky, 
fell into a stream and was made fun of by a Thracian girl. Thales thus 
very likely embodied here the philosopher oriented to contemplation 
( thedria ), at least in the popular vision. Aristotle himself refers to Thales 
in EN VI.7, ii4ib3fi This is in the context of the conceptual distinc¬ 
tion between “practical wisdom” ( phronesis ) and “philosophical wisdom” 
( sophia ). People would dispute the practical reason of Anaxagoras and 
Thales if they saw that such philosophers did not know what was bene¬ 
ficial for themselves, even if they recognized a knowledge of “things that 
are remarkable, admirable, difficult, and divine, but useless; viz. because 
is it not human goods that they seek” (VI.7, H4ib6f.). In the same con¬ 
text (VI.7, H4ia33f.) belongs knowledge of the heavenly bodies, which 
is described as more divine by nature than knowledge of men. But this 
is not all. The stars are only the “most conspicuous” example (ii4ibi) of 
things that are more divine than man, so that the science that seeks what 
is good for man, i.e. politics, cannot be identified with the wisdom of the 
philosophers. 

In Book X of the Nicomachean Ethics, where the contemplative form of 
life is dealt with in greater detail, Aristotle does not take a very concrete 
position on the question as to what objects thedria is oriented towards. 
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In X.6 he explains for the first time the degree to which amusement 
appears as a candidate for the supreme happiness. This again is chosen 
for its own sake. But it has in common with recuperation that it stands 
in the service of activity; moreover, the connection between happiness 
and virtue means that happiness has to have a serious aspect. In X.7, 
ii77ai2fi, Aristotle then defines happiness as follows, recapitulating the 
ideas of Book I: 

If happiness is activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that it 
should be in accordance with the highest virtue; and this will be that of 
the best things in us. Whether it be reason (nous) or something else that is 
the element which is thought to be our natural ruler and guide and to take 
thought of things noble and divine, whether it be itself also divine or only 
the most divine element in us, the activity of this in accordance with its 
proper virtue will be perfect happiness. That this activity is contemplative 
we have already said. 

It is only in appearance that various alternatives are proposed here. In 
actual fact, they are all aspects of the same state of affairs. The activity 
of the mind (or at all events, of what is divine in us) means happiness, 
and this happiness consists in contemplation. Since no object is actually 
named, there is no occasion, with respect to EN VI.6 and 7, to believe 
with W.F.R. Hardie (1980, 337f.) that all that Aristotle has in mind here 
is the study of theological and astronomic propositions and proofs. The 
research interests of people like Anaximander and Thales are also not 
precisely defined in Book VI, and besides, the arguments there, which 
serve only to clarify the concept, reflect the one-sided perspective of 
the poloi. We are free, therefore, to count all of the three theoretical 
sciences that are referred to in Met. VI, i.e. “first philosophy” or theology, 
natural science (to which astrophysics also belongs, in the Aristotelian 
conception), and the mathematical disciplines, as objects of the activity 
of our mind that brings happiness. 

Moreover, in the Eudemian Ethics (VIII.2, 12491120 f.) that preceded 
the Nicomachean Ethics, it was said in relation to the best form of life 
that this consisted in “honouring god and carrying out contemplation” 
(of him?— ton theon therapeuein kai theorem). This has a more decisive 
ring to it. It is debatable whether god in this sentence is an object of 
honour as well as of contemplation (thus Hardie 1980, 341, otherwise 
Dirlmeier 1962, 105). In the latest edition of Walzer-Mingay (1991), the 
text reads differently (following D.B. Robinsons proposal): “Honouring 
the divine in use and carrying out contemplation” (to en hemin theion 
therapeuein kai theorem) would then be the expression of this form 
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of life. The dispute also concerns whether in the same context what is 
recommended is the “contemplation of god” (or of “the divine”, to follow 
Robinson and Walzer-Mingay), or “the contemplative action of god” (i.e. 
of the divine in us, the contemplative action of our mind; thus Dirlmeier 
1962, 105, 500, as opposed for example to Cooper 1975, 142, n. 56). 
But no matter which of these alternatives we choose, it should be clear 
that what is praised here as the highest form of life cannot be religious 
meditation, something that was an impossibility in terms of the historical 
mentality of Aristotle’s time. Even if the honouring or contemplation 
of god were meant, this could only point to study of the divine in the 
world. The religious coloration that the passage undoubtedly possesses 
can only have the function of making clear that the contemplative form 
of life makes it possible to consider the world in a certain sense from a 
divine perspective, from outside. God’s activity is indeed self-directed, in 
the pointed formulation in Met. XII.9, but even here it is left open what 
exactly this activity is. 

In De partibus animalium 1 .5, the introductory book of his biological 
writings, which form a major part of Aristotle’s theoretical natural science 
( physike ), he makes a detailed examination of the objects of his science 
and justifies the study of the higher and especially the lower animals by 
comparison with the objects of astrophysics, saying that these objects too 
contain something wonderful. In the sentence of Heraclitus cited here, 
when he was surprised by guests while bathing, that “here too are gods” 
(645321), the reference to the gods is clearly to be taken as a popular 
way of valuing biology as part of natural science. Aristotle had first to 
perform a task of explanation, for the dissection of lower animals to 
be esteemed as an activity with the same dignity as reflections on the 
cosmos. In Aristotle’s teaching, the world was not created by god, neither 
the higher cosmos of the heavenly bodies nor the earthly world; in his 
opinion, indeed, it was not created at all. And yet it is appropriate, even 
in relation to the natural order, to use the predicates “wonderful” and 
“divine”. As far as the theoretical content goes, moreover, there is also 
no recognizable distinction in Aristotle’s work. It is likely that, besides 
the theoretical sciences that are named in Met. VI. 1, “theory” in the 
Nicomachean Ethics also includes the subject of practical philosophy, i.e. 
ethics and politics, albeit in a subordinate role. For Aristotle frequently 
emphasizes that it is not just human action that is studied here, but also 
“theory” (Pol. 1 .11, i258bn; III.8, I279br2f. [cf. Kullmann 1980, 438]; 
VII.2, i324ai9f; EE 1 . 6 , I2i6b35f). Interest in all these fields is not for 
their utility, but rather in the highest degree for their own sake, and it 
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leads to the supreme happiness of man that is bound up with pleasure. I 
shall now turn to the question of how we should assess this conviction of 
Aristotle’s. 


2. The relationship of the political to 
the theoretical form of life: EN X./-8 

According to EN 1 . 5 [3], the content of the political form of life is 
the acquisition of honour or the activation of ethical virtues. The latter 
are also highlighted in EN X.8 and Pol. VII.3, in connection with the 
definition of this political form of life. In EN X.8, 117839 f, for example, 
we read that “the activities in accordance with this befit our human 
estate. Just and brave acts, and other virtuous acts, we do in relation to 
each other, observing our respective duties with regard to contracts and 
services and all manner of actions and with regard to the passions; and 
all of these seem to be typically human.” As already indicated, Aristotle 
sees the requirement of moral virtue not so much as a private end, 
but rather as a social one related to the polis, i.e. to an institution that 
should be established for the common advantage (Pol. III.7). The moral 
virtues here are conceived as linked with practical wisdom (phronesis). 
Virtuous action comes about through habit and education, and requires 
understanding of this kind. 

I now turn to the question of the relationship between these two 
forms of life, the political and the contemplative or theoretical. Are they 
mutually incompatible, or not? 

It is in this context that we should read the arguments at the end of 
EN X.7. Aristotle maintains that life in the sense of the intellect (kata ton 
noun ) is the best and most pleasurable for man, since man then does 
what is proper to him (ii78a6f). This form of life is accordingly the 
happiest. A problem is posed however by the following sentence: “But in 
a secondary degree the life in accordance with the other kind of virtue is 
happy” (117839). This life would seem to be only second-best (Gadamer 
1991, 227). In what sense should we understand this? Two possibilities 
arise: 

1. For anyone who does not attain the contemplative form of life, 
that other form of life made up of the practice of such virtues as 
justice and courage, i.e. the political form, is the most conducive to 
happiness. 
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2. Even the theorist as a man, to the extent that we abstract from the 
“divine in him”, must develop activity in the sense of the moral 
virtues, since he lives with others and is a “political animal” by 
nature. 

In my view, Aristotle has both these things in mind. The political form of 
life is independent of the contemplative form (cf. EN 1 .5 [3]), but at the 
same time also a supplementary form of life for someone who has made 
the contemplative form into the main content of his human activity. As 
he writes in EN X.8,1178I15 £: “but in so far as he is a man and lives with 
a number of people, he chooses to do virtuous acts”. 

The interpretation I put forward here, however, is contested. The view 
has been argued, for example, that while the Eudemian Ethics develops 
a standpoint of this kind, starting from the basis that the contempla¬ 
tive form of life always needs the political as a complement (cf. EE II.4, 
i22ib28f.; VIII.3, i249bi6f.), this is not true of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(Cooper 1975, 164f.). In the Eudemian Ethics, the superiority of intel¬ 
lectual goods is recognized, on the assumption that moral demands are 
fulfilled, which is allegedly not the case with the contemplative form of 
life in the Nicomachean Ethics. I do not find this argument convincing. 
Aristotle’s discussion of the contemplative life follows from isolating what 
it is that is best in man. He says expressly that man cannot live this form 
of life in so far as he is a man, but only in so far as something divine is 
present in him (EN X.7, ii77b26fi). He can only do so for short periods 
of time, a point that is repeatedly made. At other times he is no longer 
divine, simply human. It is only momentarily or for brief intervals that he 
loses his humanity and becomes as it were immortal, genuinely “undy¬ 
ing” (ii77b31 £); only then can the dominant intellectual part of the soul 
(nous) have an idea of what is noble and divine (1177315); at all events, it 
is only then that he leads the contemplative life. 1 Otherwise he can only 
enjoy the happiness of the political form of life. It remains the case, in this 
connection, that the representative of the theoretical form of life always 
needs the practical-political form as well, since he is indeed a “composite” 
living being made up of body and soul (syntheton, H77b28f.). EN X.6-8 
thus agrees with the rest of the Nicomachean Ethics, in which the moral 
virtues are explained in detailed, despite this being sometimes contested 
(Nussbaum 1986, 375 f.). 


1 So long as he gives himself to the contemplative life, he has no possibility of being 
active in the sense of the moral virtues. 
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A moral objection has frequently been made in modern times to the 
Aristotelian conception that man has to choose the contemplative form 
of life in order to obtain supreme happiness. Ackrill formulated this 
criticism particularly sharply (1985, 206 f.). Can Aristotle have meant 
that we should neglect friends, family and society in order to concentrate 
on our intellectual life? And are the demands of morality so limited 
that we can fulfil them and still have time to spare? If thedria really is 
the highest activity, why should we bother at all with other people, or 
sacrifice ourselves for the state? The interpretation that Ackrill suggests 
to rescue Aristotle’s proposal, that moral action in the community would 
in the long run maximize the possibilities for thedria, strikes a rather 
patronizing note. Fortunately it lacks any foundation in the text. 


3. The two forms of life in their anthropological and 
political context: EN X.g, Met. I.i, Pol. VII.2 -3 

How then does Aristotle conceive the life of a representative of the con¬ 
templative form of life in the context of the polis? We should bear in mind 
here that in the 4th century bce the life of a philosopher who devoted 
himself to such a form of life gave rather more offence than Aristotle’s 
conception does today. Thus Plato, for example, takes a great deal of trou¬ 
ble in the Republic to defend himself against the “slandering of philoso¬ 
phy” (cf. Republic VI, 489di). In Republic 487cd, Adeimantos, as devil’s 
advocate, voices this argument against those who busied themselves with 
philosophy for the whole of their youth, and were thereby spoiled, a posi¬ 
tion that is then attacked by Socrates. Plato criticizes again here an argu¬ 
ment that in Gorgias 484cf. he had placed in the mouth of Callicles: phi¬ 
losophy may be a fine thing for young people, as long as they do not 
spend too much time over it. If this study is overly extended, there will be 
later on an inadequate knowledge of laws and experience in dealing with 
men, and the people in question will act childishly and make themselves 
ridiculous. 

In Plato this offensiveness does not arise because the philosopher is 
envied his good social position, which enables him to refrain from work 
and devote himself to an intellectual leisure. No one would mind in 
the least if a person used his wealth, for example, to spend his life in 
political activity. It is precisely the financially independent and wealthiest 
politicians, as they are represented in Plato’s Gorgias in the figure of 
Callicles, who found the philosophical existence offensive because it 
seemed childish and unable to cope with life. 
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There were also personal attacks. Isocrates seems to have had partic¬ 
ular Socratics in mind when he wrote in his speech Against the Sophists 
(or. 13,3): “These teachers have gone so far in their unscrupulousness 
that they seek to convince young people that, if they study with them, 
they will know what they need to do, and through this knowledge they 
will become happy (eudaimones). But after they have established them¬ 
selves as teachers and masters of such great goods, they are not ashamed 
to demand a wretched reward of three or four minas ...” 

The disproportion between great promises and dependence on a mea¬ 
gre reward (cf. Reich 1972, xivf.) is criticized here ironically. We can see 
that the political atmosphere in which the philosophers of the 4th cen¬ 
tury bce laid claim to the contemplative form of life was not particularly 
receptive and liberal. 

Plato himself, already in the Republic, sees the philosopher as someone 
who would like to taste all knowledge (475c6f.) and whose thought 
is directed to “eternal realities” (soobc). The person with a talent for 
philosophy must of course first be compelled to philosophy (sisc-e), 
before he becomes aware of his fortune and then wants to persist with 
it forever (516c). But Plato obliges him to descend unwillingly again 
to the lower depths of our own world, metaphorically at least, and be 
active in this “hell” as a philosophical statesman. He not only has to 
“train himself” (sood), and must therefore be compelled to this descent 
(52oaf.; cf. Bien 1969, 272ft). We may well ask here why Plato does not 
scorn the philosophers for persistently taking their supreme pleasure 
in the contemplation of eternal things. This question is answered by 
Socrates with the assertion that what is at issue is not simply the particular 
happiness of a class in the state, but rather of the state as a whole (5i9e). 
Only the philosophers of today, who become philosophers under their 
own impulse and without the support of the community, can not be 
obliged to political action (52oab). But Plato always has in mind the 
realization of the rule of the philosophers (499cd), and this is more 
important to him in any case than persistence in pure contemplation for 
its own sake, though he characterizes this form of life in very positive 
colours in Republic s8ide. 

Aristotle is also concerned to justify the contemplative, philosophi¬ 
cal life in the state. How important this is to him can be seen from the 
fact that he does not just set out to do so in the Politics, but also in 
the Metaphysics precedes his presentation of the central object of “the¬ 
ory”, “wisdom” ( sophia ) or “first philosophy” (prote philosophia) with an 
introduction in this sense. The question of being as such, the thesis of 
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contradiction, the doctrine of the unmoved mover, cannot be explained 
without dealing substantially and adequately with these prerequisites. 
But Aristotle evidently came to the conclusion that the general accep¬ 
tance of the definition of “wisdom” as the “science of principles and 
causes” (Met. I.i, 98ib28f.) depended on an innate striving for knowl¬ 
edge on the part of men, i.e. on anthropological foundations. The ques¬ 
tion of the benefit of this discipline, its “social relevance” to use mod¬ 
ern language, is encountered right at the start. Aristotle begins: “All men 
by nature seek knowledge” (98oai). If this view is accepted, it becomes 
meaningless to raise the question as to whether one should seek knowl¬ 
edge or should rather be concerned with politics. It is impossible to drive 
out of a man something that is innate. According to Aristotle, there¬ 
fore, no special excuse is needed for choosing the contemplative form 
of life. 

What more detailed argument does Aristotle give for this view? First 
of all he brings in biological factors. He refers to the scala naturae, i.e. the 
differing rank of living beings in terms of intelligence, with man com¬ 
ing at the top. All animals have perception, a few have memory; those 
that possess hearing as well as memory have the ability to learn. Most 
of them live with images and memory, but have little connected experi¬ 
ence, the human species lives with art ( techne ) and reasoning (9801127 £). 
It is only among men that experience develops fully, and out of this in 
turn arise science and practical skills. These latter abilities hold a higher 
place, because the “experienced” know only the facts, whereas artisans 
and scientists know the “why”. This means, in other words, that the quest 
for knowledge goes together with the natural endowment of man and 
the cultural development of this endowment. The scala naturae can be 
extended to a scala sapientiae if the advance of cultural development 
over time is also taken into account. Aristotle emphasizes that the first 
discovers of the arts were admired not so much on account of the ben¬ 
efit of their discoveries but rather on account of their cleverness (Met. 
I.i, 98ibi3 £), So in Aristotle’s view it is not usefulness that propels cul¬ 
tural development, but rather an innate creative quest for greater under¬ 
standing. Only when men in the course of their further cultural devel¬ 
opment had already discovered the arts needed for life and the service of 
enjoyment, and possessed leisure, were the first mathematical disciplines 
developed by the priestly caste in Egypt, since these were afforded the 
necessary leisure (98rb2ofi). As motivating forces of this development, 
Aristotle indicates human curiosity, and the puzzlement and questioning 
that directs itself to ever more fundamental things (explicitly in Met. 1 .2, 
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982bi2f., 983ai2f.). Further dialectical arguments follow in the second 
chapter, that seek to lead from the general view of the wise man to the 
nature of wisdom ( sophia). It emerges in the course of these that such 
wisdom is only sought for its own sake, and not for any benefit, which is 
why it alone is free. 

In my opinion, these arguments serve a serious proof. In modern times 
it has been argued that man does not seek “theory”, contemplation of 
the world from outside, for its own sake. The sociologist Jurgen Haber¬ 
mas, committed to Marxism, has put forward the view that any search for 
knowledge is always determined by an interest that guides this knowl¬ 
edge; for example, certain technical interests are at work in the empiri¬ 
cal sciences, etc. This is presented in a small treatise from 1965 with the 
title Erkenntnis und Interesse (1971, 146 f.), anticipating his major his¬ 
torically oriented work of the same title (1973). Behind this evidently 
stands the familiar Marxist dogma that man is governed by economics 
and that every ideological “superstructure” has to be explained by mate¬ 
rial interests (cf. Habermas 1971,160). This idea stands in sharp opposi¬ 
tion to Aristotle’s biological argument, as for him, as we have said, “puz¬ 
zlement” ( thaumazein ), disinterested curiosity, is innate in man. Only 
this Aristotelian approach corresponds to the findings of modern anthro¬ 
pology and ethology, according to which there are genetic reasons in 
man why the phase of youthful curiosity and learning lasts for the whole 
of life, whereas in most mammals it is soon over (cf. Bolk 1926, 11, 
“the retardation principle in human becoming”; Schindewolf 1972,275 f.; 
Gould 1977, 349 £; Kullmann 1983, 462 f.; 1992, 46). In man, however, 
it is in Aristotle’s view not always equally intense. He says in Poet. 4, 
i448bi3f.: “Learning [or “noticing something”] gives great pleasure not 
only to philosophers, but also to other men, though they share this plea¬ 
sure only to a small degree.” In all these passages Aristotle is concerned 
with the anthropological foundations of the human quest for knowledge, 
and thus for practical and artisan skills ( techne ), philosophy and science. 
The relationship between nature and human effort is given the following 
expression in the well-known passage in Phy. II.8, 199315 f.: “Art partly 
completes what nature cannot bring to a finish, and partly it imitates 
nature.” 

What is immediately mentioned here are the products of nature and 
techne, but the same also holds for artists and philosophers. They are the 
extended arm of phy sis. 

Even if from the standpoint of modern natural science this would 
be expressed in more differentiated terms, we have to acknowledge that 
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Aristotle hit upon something fundamentally correct in his anthropology. 
Intellectual activity is rightly not considered exclusively from a moral 
standpoint, as many interpreters have liked to see it. Curiosity and the 
joy in discovery is innate in man. From the Aristotelian standpoint, it 
is absurd to try to forbid men this natural quest and its further cultural 
development. 

Let us turn now to the political form of life. According to Aristotle, 
man is by nature a “political animal”, or better, a social animal, as Thomas 
Aquinas rightly translated. This too, as the concepts “by nature” and 
“animal” already show, is a biological assertion; moreover, man shares 
this social quality with other species, according to the double testimony 
of both the Politics and the Historia animalium (Kullmann 1980, 420 f., 
43if.; 1992, 40). In Pol. 1 . 2 , 1253a7f., Aristotle says that man is political 
to a greater degree than any bee or pack animal, and has in mind here the 
gregariousness that is expressed in the natural human social drive, which 
he speaks of in 1 .2, I253a29f. and III.6, 12781521. It emerges from Hist, 
an. Li, 487I133 f. that social animals are a sub-group, to which man, bees, 
wasps, ants and cranes belong. Man attains a higher level of sociability 
in relation to these animals by the innate means of communication of 
language, logos, that allows him, also consciously, to prolong the social 
drive, join together in the common interest and develop a legal order. 
Man is already endowed with the beginnings of a social order by his 
natural instinct, so that Aristotle does not need a contractual theory to 
explain the rise of social order (cf. Kullmann 1992,102 f., in debate with 
Rawls 1972, lif.). 

If we then compare Aristotle’s judgements of the human quest for 
knowledge and of man’s social character, both things rest on biological 
assumptions, yet the quest for knowledge is valued far more highly, since 
it alone is specific to man. It is not by this that man is defined as a social 
animal (Kullmann 1992, 48; otherwise Bien 1985, 72). “Social animal” is 
not the specific human difference (by which man is distinguished from 
other animals), this is rather the possession of intellect (nous) and logos. 
The latter enables man to strive for a complete happiness that animals 
cannot share. 

Gunther Patzig (1983, 40 f.) has objected to Aristotle’s view that the 
natural particularity of man asserts something about his supreme end. In 
his words: “Every being has [according to Aristotle] the task of moulding 
its distinguishing particularity in as pure a form as possible. Man alone 
is given reason, so that his duty lies in aligning his thought and action as 
far as possible with the insights of reason. This ‘so that’, however, cannot 
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be defended without further argument. This would need the assumption 
of a creator who endows him with qualities and abilities, and to whom 
he is obliged for their development and application.” 

This is a serious argument, but does not take into account Aristotle’s 
empirical-biological approach. The starting-point for this is that “nature 
does nothing in vain”, as he says, and that she is “a good housekeeper”. 
The concept of nature, of course, is used here metaphorically, since the 
uncreated world and the constancy of species is a basic philosophical 
and scientific conviction of Aristotle. Modern biology, like Aristotle, still 
counts on a purposiveness in biological occurrences, without making any 
hypothesis as to the origin of this purposiveness; it calls this purposive¬ 
ness “teleonomy” (Pittendrigh 1958, 394; Mayr 1974, 91 f.; Hassenstein 
1981, 60; Kullmann 1982, 32 f). Biologists of today are still aware that 
such a pronounced quality as human reason is not without a function in 
the human design, but serves particular achievements of the species. 

Patzig continues in his critique of Aristotle that ideas about human 
nature and the nature of the world cannot lead to an understanding of 
what should be. It is a logical error to try and derive what should be from 
statements that only say what is (1983, 42). On the basis of the mod¬ 
ern concept of nature, this is indeed the case. We may think of the omi¬ 
nous dangers of the biologistic theories that arose in the wake of Dar¬ 
win’s change of paradigm. But Aristotle had a different concept of nature. 
He uses the same term for the condition of the person who attains his 
supreme perfection, or happiness, as he does to describe the initial condi¬ 
tion, i.e. in both cases “nature” ( physis , cf. for example Pol. 1 .2, i252b32f). 
There is no lack of clarity here. Aristotle is expressing the position that 
the telos (the perfection, its end) is already tendentially present in man, 
but that man’s cultural path from the initial condition to the end must be 
trodden freely and on his own responsibility. In EN X.7,1177313 f. like¬ 
wise, he says of the intellectual part of the soul that its activity is supreme 
virtue and, by general opinion, prevails and guides “by nature”. The men¬ 
tal and moral activity of man, however, does not develop in detail under 
the compulsion of his biological constitution (cf. Salkever 1990, 73). This 
is of course especially clear in the realm of morality. In Pol. 1 .2,1253331 f. 
Aristotle explains that man in his perfect form is the highest animal, 
but outside of law and right is the lowest. The worst thing is wickedness 
armed. Man is disposed to reason and ability, but he can also use these for 
purposes opposed to virtue. Without virtue he is the most ruthless and 
savage. Through his reason, therefore, man is free from the rigid instincts 
that govern the behaviour of animals; he can decide on his own action, 
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and either further develop his natural endowments or act against these 
(cf. also EN VI.7, ni4bi6f.). An important anthropological insight is 
involved here, which was repeated by St Augustine when he wrote in Con¬ 
tra Faustam that animals, as distinct from man, cannot sin (CSEL 25, lib. 
22, 28 pp. 623, 6 f.). In modern times, we have the idea of Arnold Gehlen 
on man as an inadequate being (Gehlen 1978,102 f.). 

As we have said, the two kinds of human activity, the contempla¬ 
tive and the political, are not complementary. The political form of life 
remains clearly inferior. This is particularly expressed in the way that, 
according to the Nicomachean Ethics, only the representative of the con¬ 
templative form of life disposes of leisure ( schole ). This does not mean 
that only he is in a social position to devote himself to theory, rather 
that he has himself chosen this leisure. Aristotle says explicitly in X.7, 
H77bi2f.: “but the action of the statesman is also unleisurely, and aims— 
beyond the political action itself—at despotic power and honours, or at 
all events happiness, for him and his fellow-citizens—a happiness differ¬ 
ent from political action, and evidently sought as being different.” 

Also in the Aristotelian framework, it is a very elevated concept of 
leisure that is attributed to the representative of the contemplative form 
of life, and one that presupposes a high cultural level (cf. Hoffe 1987, 
287; Kullmann 1995). In the Politics, which appears to have been written 
earlier than the Nicomachean Ethics, we do not find it in this form. What 
is frequently emphasized there is particularly that leisure is a prerequisite 
for political activity, i.e. time freed from the work of maintaining a 
household (cf. Politics II.11,1273324f.; VII.9, i329aif.). 

The particular refinement of the Aristotelian idea of the contemplative 
form of life lies in the “minimal metaphysics” that is bound up with it 
(this expression is from Patzig 1983, 40), which we have to respect as 
Aristotle’s conviction: in his contemplation, man raises himself above 
the merely human and moves towards the divine, as is also indicated in 
the Politics. He can be seen as “dearest to the gods” (EN X.9, 1179330). 
Such a man, quite apart from the argument of natural endowment, is also 
excused for his separation from mankind in general if he applies himself 
to intellectual things; his cultural achievement is as it were justified. 

We still have to explain how Aristotle judges the practical value of the 
contemplative form of life, irrespective of the justifications mentioned. 
Since in discussing the oligarchies and democracies of his time, seen as 
very far from ideal, little space remains for the problem of the contem¬ 
plative form of life, it is only in his sketch of an “ideal state”, i.e. the utopia 
of Politics VII and VIII, which he does not see as realized anywhere, that 
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the relationship between the contemplative and the practical or politi¬ 
cal form of life is discussed. Here, moreover, in Pol. VII.2, Aristotle also 
raises the question of the relationship of the two forms of life in the polit¬ 
ical space of the polis. After he has first of all shown from examples that 
the forms of happiness of the individual and of the polis are the same, he 
continues in I324ai3 £: “But there are still these two questions needing 
consideration: (1) which life is one to choose, the life of a citizen, fully 
participating in the work of the city, or that of a foreign resident, cut¬ 
ting oneself adrift from the political nexus? And (2) what constitution 
are we to lay down as desirable, and what is the best internal arrange¬ 
ment of the affairs of the state ...” On the first question, he responses in 
1324325 £: “it is disputed, even by those who admit that the life of virtue 
is the most desirable, whether the life of an active citizen is preferable 
to one which is free of all commitments, the contemplative life, which 
some say is the only philosophical life. Both in ancient and in modern 
times men striving for virtue seem generally to have picked out these 
two kinds of life, the political and the philosophical, as the only possi¬ 
ble.” 

What is remarkable first of all is that even in the context of the “ideal 
state”, the possibility of withdrawing from the political life and living as it 
were an “apolitical” existence is taken as given. There is no trace here as in 
Plato of an obligation to take part in politics on account of the education 
enjoyed. The talented person should not be compelled to contemplation 
of the highest things, nor should the philosopher who persists in such 
contemplation be forced to renounce this in favour of the polis. Within 
the elite citizenry of the utopian “ideal state”, things would seem to be 
very liberal. Aristotle is content to compare the personal arguments for 
one or the other form of life (1324335 f.). The contemplatives are against 
ruling, and while they consider despotic rule the greatest injustice, they 
also see democratic rule as at least a diminution of their well-being; 
others believe that only the practical and political life is worthy of a man, 
offering greater possibilities for practising any virtue than does private 
life (i324a39f). This last remark is very important for understanding the 
dispute. It is even admitted that the private man, the contemplative, can 
act morally in relation to all the virtues up to a certain point; it is only 
contested that he can prove himself morally to the same extent as the 
person who takes an active part in political life. In the language of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, this is a question of the theorist who participates in 
a supplementary way in the political form of life, since he cannot like a 
god persist in a constant intellectual contemplation. 
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The key passage where this dispute is given an answer in Politics VII. 3. 
The chapter begins: “We must now deal with those who, while agreeing 
that the life which is conjoined with virtue is the most desirable, differ 
as to how it is to be pursued. Some reject altogether any life of public 
responsibility, regarding the life of a free man as inconsistent with the 
work of a statesman and as the most desirable of all lives. Others say 
that an active public life is best, on the grounds that a man who does 
nothing cannot be doing well, and happiness and faring well are the same 
thing.” 

Here Aristotle tacitly accepts the liberal juxtaposition of the political 
and the contemplative form of life. Neither group is completely right in 
its position on this dispute. The first mentioned, i.e. the individualists, 
are right in so far as the life of a free man is better than the life of a slave¬ 
owner, i.e. a “despot” who governs his subjects like slaves. There is noth¬ 
ing elevating in the employment of slaves. (This is incidentally a signifi¬ 
cant distancing from the slavery that existed in Aristotle’s Greece, which 
should not be confused with the anthropological question of whether 
some people were slaves by nature.) But it would be wrong to assume that 
every form of rule ( arche : more literally, “superiority”) is a despotism in 
this sense. Rule as such is “fine”, i.e. morally good, as long as it is exer¬ 
cised not despotically but alternately and vis-a-vis equals (i325b7f.). It 
would be wrong, on the other hand, to value inactivity higher than activ¬ 
ity. If happiness is made up of external goods and good action (the two 
things are combined in the Greek concept of eupragia: I325bi4f.), then 
the practical form of life is the best. Yet the active man does not have to 
be in a relationship with others, and it is not only ideas performed for the 
sake of the results of such action that are “practical”, but also those that are 
an end in themselves ( autoteleis ), and the contemplations ( thedriai ) and 
reflections that are pursued for their own sake. Even in external activi¬ 
ties, “those who build with their thoughts are quite properly spoken of 
as the creators of external actions also ( tous tais dianoiais architektonas)”. 
The same is true of their counterparts among states, i.e. cities that have 
chosen to live in isolation. 

Thus Aristotle does not believe that “contemplating philosophers” 
have also to be political philosophers and work at achieving a good orga¬ 
nization of their polis, as has sometimes been believed (Kamp 1985, 321). 
He rather provides many reasons for deeming the theorists the best prac¬ 
titioners (cf. Gadamer 1991, 226). Man may well be, in Aristotle’s Politics, 
a “political animal” by nature. But his happiness does not depend on him 
expressing himself particularly in politics. “Otherwise God himself and 
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the whole universe would be in a sorry plight, for they have no external 
activities, only what they can provide for themselves.” 

Since man is endowed by nature for both the political and the con¬ 
templative form of life, Aristotle does not see himself compelled to oblige 
him to rule, as Plato does, not even to rule democratically This does not 
mean that as a private person he does not submit to moral standards, as 
is even admitted by his opponents. It is simply that in this case he cannot 
achieve particular prominence with his moral virtues in the public realm. 
We have to bear in mind here that in Aristotle’s whole doctrine of virtue, 
the public realm plays a greater part than in modern moral theories. We 
can say, therefore, that the theorist can at all events not attain honour 
(time) in political life on the basis of a particular moral commitment. 

It may seem surprising at first sight that here, too, both the end of 
the polis and highest end of the individual are described as the end 
of the practical form of life. Despite this, the realm of the political is 
as largely neglected as it is in the Nicomachean Ethics (cf. Hoffe 2987, 
283 f., esp. 287), if the immediate perfection of “theory” is considered. 
Connection with other people is no longer present here, even in what 
is described as the highest level of the practical form of life. Theory, 
which is an end in itself, raises man here as much above the realm of the 
political as it does in the Nicomachean Ethics. There is only a difference 
in the mode of expression, presumably due to the difference in date 
between the two works. It is certain that the EN was composed much 
later than the Politics . 2 The Politics did not yet distinguish, as the EN 
does, between an activity of the soul ( psyches energeia) that is oriented to 
(moral-political) action (praxis), and an activity of the soul oriented to 
knowledge (theoria). It uses “action” (praxis) as a concept that embraces 
both kinds of activity. 

How slight the problem of the responsibility of the theorist towards 
praxis appears to Aristotle is also evident if we compare the different 
anecdotes that Plato and Aristotle relate about the prototype of the con¬ 
templative philosopher, Thales. These quite correspond to the different 
attitudes of the two towards the contemplative form of life (Bien 2969, 
272 £). According to Plato (Theaetetus i74af.), Thales, as described above, 
embodies the unworldly philosopher bent on contemplation of being, 
who fails to find his way in our world of phenomena. According to Aris¬ 
totle (Politics I.i, 125936 £), Thales showed that even the philosopher can 


2 When the Politics refers to the Ethics , the Eudemian Ethics is meant. 
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manage in our world if he wants to. By way of example, Thales hired all 
the olive presses in Miletus and Chios in expectation of a rich harvest, 
and by leasing them out made a large sum of money. Aristotle’s anec¬ 
dote shows a relaxed relationship between the theorist and his milieu. 
The different forms of life are not laid down by fate, they do not experi¬ 
ence a totalitarian constraint as in Plato’s model of the state, but can be 
freely chosen. People for whom earning money is not the highest end in 
life are not thereby more stupid than others. 

From the modern point of view, one may perhaps ask how Aristotle 
sees the existence of the theorist from an economic perspective. Does 
he not live as an aristocrat at the expense of the general public, and 
should not his quest for the happiness of intellectual activity be seen as 
egoistic (see for example Natali 1991, 70 f.)? Even if this way of looking 
at antiquity is rather uncommon, Aristotle has not left even this question 
unanswered. In EN X.9 he argues that the theorist is not self-sufficient, 
but like every man needs adequate external conditions of life, though in 
the opinion of competent people only moderate resources are required 
for virtuous action (117939 f.). 

Moreover, if for Aristotle a man devoted to contemplation pursues 
his activity for its own sake, his life can also have positive social conse¬ 
quences. He says in Pol. VII. 15 1334323 that philosophy requires leisure 
in the polis, i.e. “free time”, and in 1334326 f. that in peacetime the pur¬ 
suit of leisure can easily make for indolence and that the more that people 
enjoy a surplus of external goods, the more they need philosophy, level¬ 
headedness and justice. We can see that not only is philosophy merely 
useful, to adequately fill a possible surplus of free time (as Aristotle says), 
but it also protects against a decline in morality. Philosophy’s particu¬ 
lar representatives are not mentioned here, but it would not be wrong to 
think of men who in independence and freedom teach moral and politi¬ 
cal theory, without themselves being active in politics. In Aristotle’s time 
there were already a number of philosophical schools. Thus philosophy 
also does the state good if the philosophers are left to their intellectual and 
contemplative activity. Aristotle did not recognize any danger in there 
being too few politicians, and very likely this has never been realistic at 
any time. 

According to Aristotle, the activity of philosophers cannot be stopped, 
as in a unique way it is appropriate for man. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PROSPECT: ARISTOTLE OR KANT? 
AGAINST A SIMPLE ALTERNATIVE 


Otfried Hoffe 

Aristotle’s Ethics is referred to as eudemonic, after its normative guid¬ 
ing concept of eudaimonia, happiness. Ever since Kant’s objections, espe¬ 
cially in the “analytic” of the Critique of Practical Reason, this kind of 
ethics is widely seen as discredited. The common conviction is that it rep¬ 
resents the via antiqua of ethics, now simply superseded by Kant’s theory 
of the autonomy or self-legislation of the will. Yet anyone who surveys 
contemporary ethical debates will see, as I explained in the Preface, a 
broad reference to Aristotle, often even leading to a re-Aristotelianization 
of ethics. 

Attempts of this kind pursue very differing paths. There is for example 
the critique of the whole project of modernity. Out of scepticism towards 
the Enlightenment and liberalism, MacIntyre (1981, also 1988) and other 
so-called communitarians (e.g. Taylor 1989, Walzer 1983) question the 
possibility of a foundation of morality that is independent of history 
and culture; they even deny any universal principles of justice. Against 
a universalistic morality, these writers defend the indigenous forms of 
life of a community. They appeal to Aristotle because he lays value on 
education and speaks of the common good of the polis, as well as of 
friendship among its citizens and of the virtues as expressing what has 
been handed down by tradition. 

Related to it in their result, but developed independently from the 
communitarians, against the background of Hegel’s ideas of ethical sub¬ 
stantiality and as a critique of the Frankfurt School’s obliviousness to tra¬ 
dition, Marquard (1986, mf.) offers an apologia of tried and tested tra¬ 
ditions and customs. (See also Kluxen’s 1974 plea for an “ethos ethics”.) 
A third form of re-Aristotelianization, so-called “virtue ethics”, stresses 
the importance of a steadfast character (cf. Chapman/Galston 1992, 
Hoffe/Rapp 1996). And Liibbe 1987 complains, though without explicit 
reference to Aristotle, of the triumph of sentiment over judgement under 
the influence of Kant. Last but not least, and again in the name of 
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Aristotle, theories of the good life or the art of life are rehabilitated, and 
set against those deontological moral theories that, in the wake of Kant, 
attribute the “ought” or duty a decisive value. 

As is only to be expected, this re-Aristotelianization has not gone 
uncontradicted. Against the praise for a morality that stops at the bound¬ 
aries of a community, against moral particularism, Kant’s universalism 
is defended. And we are told that it is impossible to expect moral or 
moral-theoretical counsel from a theory that stems from European antiq¬ 
uity. 

Anyone who reads Aristotle’s Ethics for themselves will have difficulty 
recognizing many of the themes in this current re-Aristotelianization. 
Aristotle was neither an “ethos theorist” nor a communitarian, nor an 
anti-Kantian avant la lettre. He does not defend particular customs, or 
traditions that are not validated by universal obligations. Moreover, he 
explicitly acknowledges important hallmarks of the Enlightenment, such 
as for example the renunciation of any theological grounding of morality. 
We can also find in his writing elements of the “ought”, such as the virtue 
of justice, which assumes a special place in the context of the virtues that 
is akin to a Kantian theorem, the precedence of an ethics of right over 
an ethics of virtue. Aristotle was also aware that genuine friendship is far 
too rare to serve as a basis for the social order. There are other respects, 
too, in which Aristotle and Kant are closer than is usually credited in 
the customary typologies of today. For example, judgement plays an 
important role for Kant as well as Aristotle, not only in the Critique of 
Judgement, but also in his ethics. Furthermore, Kant speaks of the good 
life, and places great importance on virtue and a steadfast character. 

Since even a preliminary look at the texts raises doubts about the 
antitheses in favour today, it is time to dispense with them. The liberties 
that are often taken, with either or both of these two thinkers, may well 
permit a rhetorically brilliant polemic, even a prophetic gesture with a 
summons to moral and moral-philosophical metanoia. But they do not 
do justice to the wealth of their ideas, the keenness of their concepts and 
arguments, and their connection with moral experience. 

In order to define afresh the relationship between the ethics of Aris¬ 
totle and Kant, one must first of all renounce that partisanship that takes 
one of the two thinkers a priori as a model, and reserves only a superfi¬ 
cial, even distrustful look for the other. And against the tendency to per¬ 
ceive even one’s own model inadequately and onesidedly, it is necessary 
to return behind the various Aristotelianisms to Aristotle himself, and 
likewise from Kantianisms to Kant. The following discussion (cf. Hoffe 
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1990 and 1990a) certainly sets itself a different goal. To close this cooper¬ 
ative commentary, we shall criticize some influential commonplaces, and 
seek to sketch Aristotle’s relationship to Kant in a less one-sided fashion. 


1. Kant as Aristotelian 

Those who do not let themselves be misled by differences in language 
will discover right away a series of common features. Through these 
Kant proves, without even mentioning Aristotle, to be an Aristotelian in 
actual fact. For example, he recognizes the Aristotelian idea of a practical 
philosophy. Nowhere, either in his two preparatory writings towards a 
systematic ethics, the Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics 
and the Critique of Practical Reason, nor in the systematic Metaphysics 
of Ethics, and still less in such treatises as On the Saying “Necessity Has 
No Law”, Eternal Peace, and On the Conflict of the Faculties, does he 
take moral theory, including the theory of public and state morality, 
as an end in itself. On the contrary, he pursues, not exclusively but at 
least essentially, a practical goal—or more accurately, a goal of practical 
morality. Kant explains quite clearly in his programme, the Preface to the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics, that he is seeking “to 
construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared of everything which 
is only empirical”, because “customs as such” are “subject to all kinds of 
corruption”. And among the reasons for this corruption, Kant includes 
an unclear and indeed false moral theory, i.e. one that mixes genuine 
moral principles with empirical elements. Because this mixture “of pure 
principles with the empirical does not deserve the name of philosophy” 
(ibid.), Kant sees himself compelled to present what is moral in its purity, 
and construct a “pure moral philosophy”. 

Furthermore, Kant follows Aristotle in dividing practical philosophy 
into two disciplines, which remain relatively independent of one another 
although their common basic concepts place them in close relationship. 
For Aristotle these are ethics and political philosophy, for Kant the two 
parts of the Metaphysics of Morals, i.e. the doctrine of virtue and the 
doctrine of right. 

In his exposition of both parts Kant takes over the Aristotelian idea 
of typd(i), outline knowledge (cf. my Chapter Two above, section 2). In 
other words, he posits only the basic normative elements, and leaves the 
concrete filling out to practical agents, who are individual persons in 
the doctrine of virtue, and the legislator and especially the constitution- 
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maker in the doctrine of right. Even where Kant sets himself a task 
analogous to Aristotle’s discussions of virtue, and deals with particular 
moral duties, he investigates only the moral core of the duty in question, 
and no more. Thus, when he discusses some particular questions of 
application in the “doctrine of virtue” of the Metaphysics of Ethics, under 
the title “casuistical questions”, he leaves to the agent in question the 
application that is right for the situation. 

A further common element between Kant and Aristotle is that both 
renounce any theological foundation for morality. It was not Kant who 
rejected for the first time the “ theo-nome ” demanded by many theolo¬ 
gians, i.e. a morality laid down by God, but already Aristotle, and in all 
consciousness. Besides, reason plays a central role for both (the Aris¬ 
totelian logos), and both oppose factors prior or external to reason, such 
as affect and passion (the Aristotelian pathos) as ultimate driving forces. 

Even this does not exhaust all the common elements. It is true that 
Kant rejects the doctrine of the mean for the concept of virtue. But 
he bases himself here on a misunderstanding, since he believes that 
Aristotle meant a “middle way”, i.e. a kind of compromise “between two 
vices”, whereas in fact virtue and vice are not merely different from one 
another in degree, but also in quality (Metaphysics of Ethics, II “The 
Metaphysical Elements of the Doctrine of Virtue”; VI, 404, cf. 433). 1 
For Aristotle, however, as for the Greek philosophers in general, the 
middle does not simply have the mathematical meaning of a point that 
is equidistant from two given points or lines. What is also meant is 
something perfect, and it is precisely in this sense that Aristotle defines 
virtue as a best (II.3, ii04b28) and an extreme (II.6, noyayf.). These 
superlatives show that what is involved is not a quantitative but rather 
a qualitative distinction: the middle in the sense of a supreme form of 
human existence. 

The other element in the doctrine of virtue, on which champions of 
a “virtue ethics” lay such great store, i.e. the importance of a reliable 
disposition, Kant recognizes without any problem. He defines virtue as 
“a predeterminate resolve” (VI, 409). He does indeed introduce a small 
reservation, explaining that on account of human nature being beset by 
inclinations, virtue can never “sit in peace and tranquillity” (VI, 409). 
This reservation, however, does not affect the value of the disposition, 


1 English titles of Kant’s works and their component parts are given here, but with 
source references to the Akademie Textausgabe of Kants Werke. —Tr. 
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but only its full realizability. Conversely, it is not only Kant who esteems 
the value of a moral sensibility Aristotle also preceded Kant in requiring 
that (moral) virtue should be sought simply for its own sake, and not 
only for example as a means to an end outside morality—i.e. it should 
be recognized in its purity and rigour, as Kant demands. This is already 
indicated in the two superlatives mentioned, and expressly stated at 
the start of the treatise on justice, where Aristotle ascribes justice three 
functions. In ascending order, he explains here that such a character 
disposes people a) to perform just acts, b) to act in a just manner, and 
c) wish for what is just (V.i, ii29a8f.; cf. V.8-9 [10-13]). For Aristotle, 
therefore, justice is more than simply that agreement with what is just that 
Kant describes as “juridical”, as mere “legality”. It additionally requires the 
free assent by which right action becomes right sentiment, which is Kant’s 
context for speaking of the “ethical”, or “morality” (“Doctrine of Justice”; 
VI, 214). This analogously means for injustice that people act unjustly in 
a more than accidental sense, arising from a corresponding disposition 
(V.9 [13], H37a22f.). For Aristotle, too, it is not enough to act rightly 
within a particular legality; one must also delight in doing what is right 
(II.3 [2], ii04b3ff.; cf. III.8 [12], 1117317). The ascent from legality to 
morality can also be seen in the closing chapter, which says that for most 
people an education to virtue is only possible by appropriate laws (X.9 
[10], ii79b4f.); “virtue through laws” corresponds to legality, but is only 
a second-best relationship to virtue. 

There is also a further respect in which common elements are present. 
Kant distinguishes duties whose recognition people owe one another, 
duties of right, from “merely” commendable obligations of virtue, and 
gives the former priority over the commendable ones. Aristotle, for his 
part, speaks in the context of justice of allotrion agathon (V.i [3], 113033; 
cf. V.6 [10], ii34b5), “the good of another”, which I interpret as a good 
that belongs to someone else and to which this person consequently has 
a claim. What justice demands appears here as something owed, and as 
taking precedence eo ipso over other virtues that are not owed. 


2. Aristotle’s Ethics is universalistic 

There is one point on which the communitarian Aristotelians and their 
Kantian critics agree. In their view, Aristotle lacked universalism, which 
the communitarians see as a point in his favour, and their critics as a point 
against him. But what if there is no such lack? 
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Before we answer this question, we must clarify the ethical concept of 
universalism. Even in the standard Kantian form there are two stages to 
distinguish, a universalism of moral theory and a moral universalism. 

Anyone who conceives morality in its pure form, according to Kant, 
must completely free themselves from everything belonging to anthro¬ 
pology (‘Preface’ to Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics). 
Kant’s concept of morality, therefore, is not merely valid for all humans; 
it extends beyond the boundary of our species and affects any kind of 
rational being. It is for reasons of moral theory that Kant champions a 
“trans-human universalism”. Just as contemporary ontology says of cer¬ 
tain fundamental propositions that they are “true for all possible worlds”, 
so Kant makes the same claim for morality; or more precisely, morality 
itself, for Kant, claims to be valid for all rational beings and in all rational 
worlds. 

There are worthy arguments in favour of a trans-human universalism 
of this kind. Aristotle himself claims trans-human validity for at least a 
part of his Ethics, for the bios theoretikos, which is the supreme form of a 
life oriented to happiness. Since only few people operate with pure minds 
(“angels”), Kant sees ethics as restricted to human beings, as “creatures 
that have reason and will” ( Fundamental Principles; IV, 395). It asserts 
that the concept and principles of morality are valid for the whole human 
species, not only for certain groups, societies or times. To this extent it 
is distinguished by a “species-specific universalism”. According to this, 
while the validity of morality may well be limited to our species, it is not 
bound to any particular culture, tradition or community, and does not 
stop short at the borders of political, religious or linguistic communities. 
(The fact that humans are rational, and hence alone capable of morality, 
does not however exclude obligations towards sub-human creatures; cf. 
Hoffe 1993, ch. 12-13). 

There is a persistent prejudice according to which this universalism 
is compatible neither with clear membership of a definite legal and 
political community, nor with the culturally specific elements of a moral 
code. As to the first of these objections, however, the prototypical moral 
universalist, Kant, though he stood for an international community of 
law, did not see this as dissolving individual states, but as governing their 
coexistence legally. And the second incompatibility only pertains on the 
assumption that universalism has to extend to relatively concrete rules. 
Kant at least rejected such an extreme universalism of this kind, and 
only championed the more modest form of a universalism of principles. 
The universability contained in the categorical imperative does not apply, 
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in the case of personal morality, to any particular rules, but only to 
the ultimate self-posited principles of an agent, his maxims. Kant’s legal 
ethics, too, contain only propositions of a high level of generality, only 
principles. 

The standard universalism of ethics today is a species-specific univer- 
salism of principles. Since this remains open to different applications, it 
allows particularities both at the personal and the social level. Still more: 
it allows extreme particularities, even eccentricities. In no way does it 
reject traditions or customs; it does not step into their place, as it were, 
but is superordinate to them. The forgetting of tradition that allegedly 
is partly to blame for the moral crisis of today may well be ascribed to 
an extreme universalism, but not to universalism as such, nor to its stan¬ 
dard form; Kant’s universalism of principles is open to both tradition and 
context. 

This openness naturally has its limit. Because it lays down a criterion 
for customs, universalism conceals a critical potential. In the literal sense 
of “criticism”, it enables a distinction to be made between “legitimate” 
and “illegitimate” customs, both at the individual and the institutional 
level, and particularly in legal and political relations. An honest dispo¬ 
sition, for example, is legitimate according to Kant, and a dishonest one 
would be illegitimate, if it were so widespread that one could speak of 
a custom. Kant held despotism as a form of state, and war as a prac¬ 
tice between states, to be reprehensible, while he stood positively for a 
republic that would embody a democratic and constitutional Rechtsstaat; 
finally, he demanded a league of peace for the mutual coexistence of 
states. 

There are two things here that are also found in Aristotle: an ethics 
analogous to this universalism of principles, and the critical potential 
that it contains. Both are so clearly present that one must question the 
thoroughness of the communitarian reading of Aristotle. Both in the 
Ethics and the Politics, and in the Rhetoric as well, i.e. in his whole 
practical philosophy, Aristotle makes claims of validity that apply to 
every polis. It went without saying for him that morality, both personal 
and political, involved a claim to trans-subjective and trans-traditional 
validity, which made it possible to criticize social and political customs 
as well as personal ones: what is universally valid, first of all, is the 
guiding principle of eudaimonia, along with its formal definitions as a 
perfect and self-sufficient end. According to Aristotle, it is true for every 
individual of whatever culture and time that typical human behaviour 
is a goal-directed movement, which only ceases to appear “empty and 
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meaningless” if there is an end “which we desire for its own sake (every¬ 
thing else being desired for the sake of this)” (1.2 [1], i094ai8f.), i.e. 
happiness. 

The material definition is also universalistic. Aristotle seeks the char¬ 
acteristically human task ( ergon tou anthropou), and identifies this as an 
activity of the soul in accordance with reason (kata logon), or at least not 
without reason ( 1 .7 [6]). It can be argued against this universalistic inter¬ 
pretation that Aristotle does not hold all humans to be equal: not women, 
nor slaves, nor barbarians. But this does not bear on the underlying ele¬ 
ments of Aristotle’s Ethics, simply on its application, or more exactly, its 
application on the assumption of particular empirical circumstances. If 
the assumption is correct, and slaves for example, as Aristotle maintains, 
exhibit a fundamental deficiency of reasoning, then their economic sub¬ 
ordination as presented in Book I of the Politics is not basically wrong. 
It may still be objected that this deficiency is in fact neither so common 
nor so fundamental. Moreover, an economic subordination does not also 
have to involve a legal one. 

In the anti-universalistic ethics of the communitarians, a particular 
role is played by the concept of form of life: life in “a specific social order” 
(MacIntyre 1993, 91), in the form of “particular identifications” (Taylor 
1989, 29), or as “membership in a human community” (Walzer 1992, 
65). For communitarianism, the form of life is culturally specific and 
linked to a particular community; there would thus be an ancient and 
a modern form of life, and within the modern form of life, for example, 
a North American one. The corresponding concept in Aristotle, on the 
other hand, that of bios, follows from basic facts about human existence 
in general. The four forms of life or modes of existence that are presented 
in EN I.5 [2] are accordingly to be found not only in ancient Athens, but 
in various societies and in different periods. 

In relation to these four forms of life, the principle of happiness reveals 
its critical potential in two steps. First of all, in 1 .5 [2], Aristotle shows that 
two forms of life, those oriented to pleasure ( bios apolaustikos ) and wealth 
(bios chresmatistes) respectively, structurally fail to attain the universal 
guiding human end of happiness, quite irrespective of tradition and 
community. His critique of the political life, if this is defined only on the 
basis of honour (time) and not also of virtue (arete), is also independent 
of community. Of the only two forms of life that then remain as conducive 
to happiness, the political life inasmuch as it is directed to virtue as 
well as honour, and the contemplative life, EN X.6-9 shows—and again 
with arguments that are not particularistic—that the contemplative life is 
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more conducive than the political. In sum: Aristotle weighs the various 
options of life against one another, rejects several prevalent ends of life— 
pleasure, wealth, honour—and puts the two ends that remain—virtue 
and knowledge, in an order of priority, with the bios thedretikos that has 
outgrown mere communality being preferred to the “common life”, the 
bios politicos, which is a second-best. 

The situation with the virtues is no different. The question whether 
Aristotle defines these in universalistic or particularistic terms is decided 
by three partial questions: 

1. First of all, the type of situation that defines a characteristic task 
for each virtue does not depend on specifically Greek conditions, 
but on general human ones. Courage is needed everywhere, since 
dangers (to life and limb, etc.) arise in every culture; generosity, 
since virtually everywhere there are means of exchange and riches, 
and at the same time therefore the danger of either squandering 
them or being miserly. 

2. The more precise form taken by courage, generosity, and other 
virtues may be partly determined by the community in question 
and its customs. The underlying form, however, is not dependent 
on this: that people must overcome their natural reactions—one 
person being inclined to cowardice, another to recklessness; one 
to wastefulness, another to meanness—, and instead act with due 
consideration and replace the kata pathos zen by the kata logon zen. 

3. The non-universalistic interpretation of Aristotle could appeal to 
the fact that according to Aristotle one only becomes steadfast by 
steadfast behaviour, just by just behaviour, and in general, virtuous 
by virtuous behaviour (II.4 [3], ii05bio-i2 et al.; more generally 
III.5 [7], 111437-10). But it is not morality itself (its principles or 
virtues) that is particular here, but only its acquisition. The com¬ 
munitarians confuse the (particular) acquisition of morality with 
its (universal) concept and its (equally universal) justification. In 
actual fact it is trivial, and not questioned by any major universalis- 
tic ethics, that the acquisition of morality takes place in a particular 
group, by way of models and imitation, praise and blame. However, 
it does not follow from the fact that virtues are learned not in an 
abstract world society, but rather within one’s own community, that 
it is only particular customs that are learned. Aristotle’s thesis actu¬ 
ally has a different target, i.e. the view that people are born to act 
morally; he says that moral behaviour can and must be learned. And 
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against the view that this learning process is theoretical in nature, 
he maintains that one does not become virtuous by philosophizing 
(e.g. II.4 [3], H05bi2f.) but by practising. Virtue is thus learned like 
playing the piano, and not like musical history; what is required is 
not an academic study of morality, but repeated moral action. 

All three elements of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue thus rest on 
arguments that are independent of tradition. And he shows at the same 
time, pars pro toto, that the common good of the polis, or at least the core 
of this, is not tied to the particularities of one polis or other. One might 
raise byway of objection Aristotle’s own thesis that no Spartan reflects on 
how the Scythians should best organize their state (III.3 [5], ni2a28f.). 
But this thesis would only support the position of the communitarians if 
it maintained that Spartans and Scythians had different ideas as to a good 
constitution for the state. Aristotle rather adduces a different reason; the 
Scythian constitution, he says, does not suit Spartan conditions. It is not 
ideals of the state that vary, but actual conditions. 

To return to the doctrine of virtue: Aristotle did indeed appeal to par¬ 
ticular catalogues of virtues, i.e. a tradition. But first of all, the tradition 
involved here is not one of morality but one of moral theory, and sec¬ 
ondly it indicates the consequence of obligation and not its foundation. 
The basis of validity of the virtues does not lie in custom, but in their 
conduciveness to happiness and their accordance with reason: 1) the var¬ 
ious challenges (dealing with dangers, with money, etc.) result from gen¬ 
eral human spheres of affect and life; 2) the response to these challenges 
follows from the general guiding end of happiness, and the particular 
human quality of reason; and 3) the additional task of stabilizing and 
internalizing the response results from further general human elements: 
practical reason has to be learned, and stabilized against the threat of the 
passions. (On the non-relative character of the virtues, cf. also Nussbaum 
1993 -) 

A final argument against the relativistic reading of Aristotle by the 
communitarians. According to MacIntyre (1988), as already implied 
in his title Whose Justice ?, there are no universally valid foundations 
of justice. Aristotle explicitly contradicts this. The Nicomachean Ethics 
defines justice almost mathematically as “following the mean” ( meson 
pragmatos); further, Aristotle distinguishes within the law of a polis (to 
politikon dikaion ) a trans-positive, “natural” part ( physikon ) from a pos¬ 
itive ( nomikon ) one, stressing that the natural part “everywhere has the 
same force and does not exist by peoples thinking this or that” (V.7 [10], 
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1134b 18 f.). It is true that he does not make a catalogue of basic or human 
rights. But with the examples of “theft, adultery, poisoning, procuring, 
enticement of slaves, assassination, false witness ... assault, imprison¬ 
ment, murder, robbery with violence, mutilation, abuse, insult” (V.2 [5], 
H3ia6-9), Aristotle does indeed refer indirectly to corresponding basic 
rights, i.e. to property, to protection of life and limb, and to a good name. 
Moreover, at the beginning of the Politics ( 1 .2,1252326 f.), where he legit¬ 
imates the relations of man and women, master and slave, he appeals to 
an elementary principle of justice, i.e. that of mutual advantage (Hoffe 
1987, ch. 7). Finally, the “good of a community” does not have an anti- 
universalistic ring. Aristotle is concerned with the common well-being— 
a possibly vague criterion, but a universalistic one. He speaks against 
tyranny and for a politeia that corresponds more or less to a democratic 
Rechtsstaat with a separation of powers. 


3. The example of judgement 

If Aristotle’s universalism is often overlooked, what is overlooked in Kant 
is the judgement sharpened by experience that Aristotle discusses under 
the name of phronesis, prudence. This practical power of judgement 
does not actually appear among the core concepts of the Kantian ethics, 
or even its more important secondary ones. But the criticisms that are 
made on these grounds, i.e. Kant’s alleged contempt for experience, the 
hypertrophy of the “ought”, the distance from real problems of action, 
etc., are too hasty. In the Preface to the Fundamental Principles, i.e. the 
very programme of his ethics, Kant demands by way of supplement to 
moral laws “a judgement sharpened by experience” (IV, 389). He takes 
it for granted that in addition to moral laws a faculty of application is 
required, i.e. the practical power of judgement. This has two tasks to fulfil, 
which are both familiar from Aristotle’s doctrine of phronesis, so that 
in this respect, too, we can dismiss the beloved alternative of “Aristotle 
or Kant”. Comparable to Aristotle’s phronesis and bouleusis, judgement 
mediates the general with the particular case. It also does something 
that in Aristotle is done not by prudential judgement but by the arete 
ethike that is superordinate to it, i.e. it provides the moral laws with actual 
recognition. 

Since Kant, in this programmatic Preface, speaks of “judgement sharp¬ 
ened by experience” only in passing, and since in the fulfilment of his 
programme, the Fundamental Principles itself, as well as the Critique of 
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Practical Reason and the Metaphysics of Ethics, this “sharpened by expe¬ 
rience” no longer makes an appearance, at least the weakened version 
of the criticism that says that Kant underestimated the scope of judge¬ 
ment would seem to hold. Yet even this criticism overlooks the basis on 
which a perfectly correct observation is founded. On grounds of both 
moral theory and moral practice Kant demands a thematic specializa¬ 
tion, and requires morality to be developed initially in independence 
from all empirical elements. Those who fail to see the sharpened power 
of judgement in an expressly pure moral philosophy make an error akin 
to a “category mistake”. They fail to recognize the specific task of (moral) 
philosophy and seek a faculty sharpened by experience in an ethics that 
is deliberately free from experience. 

This thematic specialization paves the way to the decisive argument. 
Concrete moral action, as Kant is perfectly aware, arises from the col¬ 
laboration of non-empirical and empirical elements. But since what is 
properly moral does not lie in this collaboration, but rather unambigu¬ 
ously and exclusively in the element of will that is independent of experi¬ 
ence, Kant finds himself compelled to disempower the other moment, i.e. 
experience. Precisely because judgement is “sharpened by experience”, it 
is affected by this disempowering. But this is not the primary object of the 
Kantian critique. Kant sets himself not against experience, which medi¬ 
ates the individual case with the rule, but rather against the kind of expe¬ 
rience that seeks to define the rule, or more precisely, to define the sub¬ 
jective ground of action, the maxim. This kind of experience corresponds 
to inclination, and thus stands in radical opposition to the Kantian moral 
concept, duty or the moral will. 

Even in the case of the moral will, judgement is not just abolished; it is 
only its form sharpened by experience that is pushed to one side. Not yet 
in the Fundamental Principles, but certainly in the Critique of Practical 
Reason (V, 67 f.), Kant sees judgement at work in his moral criterion, in 
the experiment of generalization. This is indeed a form independent of 
experience, the “judgement of pure practical reason”, or “pure practical 
reason” in short. 

Because it is only this that determines the genuinely moral moment, it 
alone can be viewed as “moral judgement”. Kant introduces this expres¬ 
sion, however, relatively late and only in passing. It would seem that 
he only gradually became clear as to the importance of the power of 
judgement, though as early as the Fundamental Principles he had already 
reached the essential understanding that the determination of what is 
genuinely moral is a non-empirical task. The fact that this task also 
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requires a power of judgement is only expressed clearly in the second 
Critique, in the section on “the typic of pure practical judgement”, though 
already in the Fundamental Principles there is an indication of this (IV, 
403 f.: measure of judgement; practical faculty of judgement, etc.). And 
the consequence that only the non-empirical power of judgement has a 
genuinely moral character was drawn by Kant only after the Critique of 
Judgement had appeared: in Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone 
(Book Four, 2, 4; VI, 186). 

The new and genuinely moral power of judgement is at work in the 
thought experiment of universalization. It is responsible for the question 
as to which possible maxim deserves the rank of a moral one: indifference 
to someone else’s hunger or helpfulness, dishonourable or honourable 
behaviour. The analogous question in Aristotle, for example, runs: how 
should one behave in the face of dangers—cowardly, recklessly, or coura¬ 
geously? And the response that Aristotle gives is just as independent 
of judgement sharpened by experience (i.e. phronesis) as is the Kantian 
response. Both thinkers, in other words, recognize a moral precept, above 
which practical judgement cannot decide. And both are aware that this 
precept can fail, so that judgement decides on morally bad ends. Aris¬ 
totle then speaks of panourgia, a kind of cleverness or artfulness. Kant, 
in the “appendix” to the treatise On Eternal Peace, which is worth read¬ 
ing on this subject, of “sophistry” (VIII, 370), and the “serpentine turns 
of an amoral doctrine of prudence” (VIII, 375). In both cases, what is 
meant is the amoral power of judgement that in politics is described as 
Machiavellian. 

Furthermore, both are equally aware that this moral precept is not 
sufficient, and needs a supplement. Whether we consider helpfulness or 
courage, people with basic attitudes of this kind must always still con¬ 
sider how they will act in concreto. This requires practical experience, 
and, according to situations of necessity or danger, a high degree of spe¬ 
cialist competence. Aristotle sees the corresponding faculty as embodied 
in the phronimos, the prudent person for whom, moreover, a politician, 
Pericles, serves as model (VI.5, ii4ob8). A similar embodiment, equally 
related to politics, is offered by Kant in the treatise On Eternal Peace, 
when he speaks of a moral politician and opposes this to the Machiavel¬ 
lian, described here as the “political moralist” (VIII, 372). 

The task of moral principles can be compared with the grammatical 
and semantic rules of a language. Those who disregard grammar and 
semantics speak incorrectly, those who observe them but can do no more 
than apply them mechanically are pedants. Only those people possess the 
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power of practical judgement who are capable in actual practical life of 
understanding the language of moral principles sensibly, creatively, and 
flexibly: in brief, speaking it intelligibly. This not only requires more than 
mere classification, but also more than just contexualization. Universal- 
istic principles are not like a ready-written scenario; they supply a basic 
idea after which the scenario is then written—a task that takes a whole 
life. 

One final point is common to both authors on the subject of judge¬ 
ment, in this case a lack. In the structurally difficult moral problems 
of today, we have the task of weighing up different moral obligations, 
something that is neither provided for in Aristotle’s ethics nor in Kant’s. 
Aristotle does not deal with the situation that virtues may conflict with 
one another in their demands. Nor does Kant see any conflict of duties. 
But in his case there are certain instruments for weighing up different 
goods, such as the priority of obligations owed before merely commend¬ 
able ones, or the idea of something “that is impermissible in itself, but 
is permitted to ward off a still greater transgression ...” ( Metaphysics of 
Ethics, VI, 426). Kant also speaks of an “emergency right”, according to 
which certain actions that infringe the rights of others are unpunishable 
despite being illegal (23 5 £). And not least, in the case of conflict he grants 
the ground of stronger obligation priority over a stronger obligation itself 
(224). Since instruments of this kind await further development, Kant 
providing only their beginnings, and likewise they are not to be found in 
Aristotle, there is nothing to gain in this area, the theory of a higher-level 
power of judgement, by appeal to Aristotle and a “re-Aristotelization of 
ethics”. 


4. Ethics of striving or of will 

In Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy Bernard Williams (1985) develops 
an anti-fundamentalist and anti-reductionist ethics. According to him, 
there is neither a set of moral categories that is fundamental to practice 
as a whole, nor a procedure for reducing all moral thought to such a set of 
categories. But if we look for a classical model of the positions criticized 
here, no distinction can be made between Kant and Aristotle. Instead 
we once again discover common features. Not only do both thinkers 
recognize a concept that underlies all moral practice, so that they are 
both in Williams’s sense reductionists and fundamentalists in their moral 
theory; this is even the same concept in both cases. Moreover, it is so in a 
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far more formal sense than would be generally expected. And since this 
formalism has scarcely yet been examined, one could say in the tones 
of Martin Heidegger that we do not yet conceive the origin of morality 
fundamentally enough. The ultimate source of morality, for Kant, does 
not lie in autonomy or the good will, and in Aristotle not in eudaimonia 
or happiness, let alone in this or that particular virtue, but rather in a 
common superlative that both share, the idea of the good as such, formed 
in the via eminentiae. 

In the famous introductory passage of the Fundamental Principles, that 
“nothing is good without qualification except the good will”, Kant pre¬ 
scribes ethics a semantic criterion: “morally good” means “good without 
qualification” or “unconditionally good”. In addition, he raises a claim to 
exclusivity: only the good will fulfils the criterion “good without qualifi¬ 
cation”. 

Aristotle defines happiness in similar terms. As the end that we seek 
for its own sake and for the sake of which we seek other things (1.2 
[1], i094ai8f.); as the highest of all practical and practicable goods 
(1.4 [2], i095ai6f.); as something that is autonomous and desirable for 
itself alone, without anything else having to be added to it (1.7 [4], 
I097bi4f.); and above all as the end that most has the character of an 
end, as the end that is final without qualification ( telos teleiotaton; 1 . 7 [5], 
i097a3o)—happiness excels with all these elements in a comparable way 
to the superlative character of the good will. On the one hand, it is the 
condition for everything that is conceived as good actually being so; on 
the other hand, it is itself in no way only conditionally good (cf. 1.7 [5], 
i097a34f.). To this extent it is a superlative in the first sense, that ofbeing 
unconditioned; and moreover only happiness has this character, so that 
it can also claim exclusivity. 

With the genuinely normative aspect, the idea of the good per se, a 
teleological moment in ethics makes its appearance, not only in Aristo¬ 
tle, but surprisingly also in Kant. That the evaluation of action raises a 
question that is only resolved in the idea of the good per se, or the unsur- 
passably good, Aristotle shows in the progression from a) (some kind 
of) end (telos), to b) a single end ( monon teleion), and c) the absolutely 
final end ( teleiotaton: 1 .7 [5], 1097325 ff.). And the equivalent in Kant is 
the proof that there is, as well as the two hypothetical stages of evalua¬ 
tion, those of technical and pragmatic rationality, a further third stage of 
rationality or evaluation which cannot be surpassed: categorical ratio¬ 
nality. This teleological moment, moreover, involves for both thinkers 
also a metaphysical one, metaphysical at least in a practical and very 
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modest sense. Both where a perfect end is sought, and where someone 
acts according to categorical rationality, i.e. in both forms of this third 
stage of evaluation, it is not empirical determinations such as inclina¬ 
tions, needs, or passions that are followed. Instead, these natural (“phys¬ 
ical”) impulses are transcended in favour of a meta-physical determina¬ 
tion. 

The difference between the ethics of antiquity represented by Aristotle, 
and that of modern times represented by Kant, actually exists only against 
the background of this commonality. Aristotle and Kant differ not in 
the idea of the good per se, or the unsurpassably good, but rather in 
the concept of action with which this idea is linked. The difference in 
orientation, in other words, does not result from the genuinely normative 
aspect, but rather from the theory of action. 

Aristotle understands action—and moreover, not just human action, 
but also the action of animals: De motu animalium 6-7—as extending 
to an end, as striving ( ephiesethai , orexis). He consequently sees the 
superlative as an end beyond which no other end can be conceived, 
as happiness that is defined accordingly. Kant changes the theoretical 
perspective on action, and changes it radically. He no longer focuses 
on the end of action, but rather on its beginning. For Kant, typically 
human action arises from the idea of laws; it becomes an action according 
to principles, whose foundation and origin is the will. The superlative 
pertinent to this lies in laws and principles, whose origin lies not outside 
the will but rather in the will itself. The will gives itself laws; this principle 
is one of autonomy. 

Since the normative moment, the superlative, is shared, but the con¬ 
cept of action is different, questions could be posed to both authors about 
their concepts of action. A first question would be: what preliminary 
decisions are involved in each concept, what directions are set? The most 
important response here is that the concept of action contains a prelimi¬ 
nary decision about morality and its principle. In the striving model, the 
good is a pre-given end, and as such does not form part of the objects 
of human decision and responsibility. But we understand by morality 
something for which we have responsibility, so that the consequence of 
the striving model is a restricted concept of morality. This restriction, 
however, is minimized, in so far as the moral precept is a very high one, 
and defined in very formal terms. No concrete goods are prescribed, nor 
guiding concepts such as pleasure, wealth, or respect, but simply the con¬ 
dition of happiness against which all goods commonly seen as such prove 
to be either genuine or merely apparent. Because only the guiding end 
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of happiness is given, the realm of human responsibility turns out to be 
very broad; a precept remains, but it does not set a standard appropriate 
for human beings. The striving model leads in any case to eudaimonia 
as its moral principle, whereas the will model leads to autonomy. For an 
ethics oriented to happiness, the question is the development of objec¬ 
tive human potentialities; a will-oriented or autonomous ethics, on the 
other hand, inquires after ultimate origin, and in this way reinforces the 
“ought” character, though this is not alien to an ethics of striving. 

The question of moral-theoretical preliminary decisions leads on to 
the second question, as to the characteristic tasks and characteristic bur¬ 
dens that are bound up with one or the other type of ethics. Pursuing 
questions of this kind, however, goes beyond a process of commentary 
on the ethics of Aristotle. It seems different with an objection that can 
be raised against a brusque confrontation between the ethics of striving 
and of will: that the phenomenon of the will is not alien to Aristotle, and 
even Plegel had no reservations about granting him this concept ( Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy; Werke 19, 221). We can at least say, however, 
that Aristotle has no overarching concept for the different forms in which 
the will is present. The question as to whether the objection is justified 
depends on the concept of the will. According to Dihle (1985), Aristotle 
does not have any more notion of the will than the other philosophical 
representatives of classical antiquity; it was only with St Augustine that 
the concept emerged. Kenny (1979) has a different view, believing that 
the concept can be unproblematically identified in Aristotle. In the con¬ 
troversy indicated here, choice also depends on the concept of the will. 

We sometimes understand the expression in a broad sense, and mean 
by it any impulse from within, as distinct from an external constraint; 
to act with a will is to act voluntarily, from a free impulse. Kant’s stricter 
and at the same time more demanding concept—to focus here just on the 
Fundamental Principles —involves two characteristic moments. We can 
call these the voluntative and the rational moments. On the one hand, 
the will shows itself “not in a mere wish, but in the rallying of all means 
that are in our power” (IV, 394); will means taking a wish seriously and 
pursuing it with all our strength. On the other hand, someone has a will 
if they dispose of “the faculty” “to act according to the idea of laws, i.e. 
according to principles” (IV, 412). The following remark pertains to this 
second moment: “Since the deduction of actions from principles requires 
reason, the will is nothing but practical reason ... the will is a faculty to 
choose that only which reason independent on inclination recognizes as 
practically necessary, i.e. as good.” (ibid., p. 35). 
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With a precision that is exemplary even today, Aristotle investigates 
the various options that emerge in the realm of free will and choice 
(III.1-5 [1-7]; cf. Chapter Six above). Apart from the two “conventional” 
modalities—willingly ( hekon ) or voluntarily ( hekousion ) and unwillingly 
( akousion )—he recognizes a third, non-voluntary action (ouch hekon ) 
that arises from ignorance, but is subsequently accepted. Moreover, Aris¬ 
totle sees mixed forms of free will and constraint; for example, a captain 
who throws part of his cargo overboard in a storm in order to save his 
ship. Action done under the influence of alcohol, or in anger, Aristotle 
says, ensues out of ignorance; and the question whether seduction should 
be excused by pleasure he answers in the negative, since it it quite possible 
not to give in to pleasure. 

The voluntative moment is completely present in the moment of vol¬ 
untary or willed action. What then is the position with the second, ratio¬ 
nal moment? What Kant calls the “idea of laws” is found in Aristotle in 
some forms of the so-called practical syllogism. In the conclusion: “If 1) 
smoking is dangerous to health, and 2) this is a cigarette, then 3) this is 
dangerous,” the major premise 1) states a practical law. Does this mean, 
since Kant’s second definitional element is also present, that the differ¬ 
ence between the striving model and the will model evaporates? A posi¬ 
tive response would necessarily affect the principle of morality and also 
lead to the difference between the principles of happiness and of freedom 
of the will disappearing. According to Kant, it is the will that is respon¬ 
sible for correct principles, whereas for Aristotle it is the arete ethike. 
Besides, for Kant morality can in certain situations act against the natural 
human guiding end of happiness, which does not seem even conceivable 
with Aristotle, who sees the basis of all obligation lying in happiness. 

This response, however, is correct only “in principle”. For happiness 
demands, for example, a mode of reaction to danger, i.e. courage, that can 
lead to the loss of life ( 1 .3 [1], 1094b 17-19). If someone dies in this way he 
is certainly honoured, but this does not agree with the principle of happi¬ 
ness. Aristotle was aware of the possibility of a contradiction between the 
virtues and their guiding principle of happiness. But the consequence he 
draws is only an epistemological one (“in general” statements) and not 
also the moral-theoretical one that happiness is not per se the supreme 
and comprehensive principle of human action (cf. Chapter Two above, 
section 2). The eudemonistic perfection of life does not lie in human 
reach—it remains a gift of fate, or of the gods—, but the autonomous ori¬ 
gin of all action, the moral attitude, moral virtue as an end in itself, does 
so lie. Anyone who draws this moral-theoretical consequence, however, 
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should recognize the implication for the theory of action, i.e. that striving 
cannot be the basic model of human action, or at least not the exclusive 
model. 

If Aristotle did not suppress this phenomenon from the foundations 
of his “system”, this shows him as a non-dogmatic thinker open to expe¬ 
rience. That he was not completely unaware of the material consequences 
obviously indicates a limit. Though Aristotle did relativize the principle 
of happiness in this way, he was not prepared to abandon it, which would 
have meant the collapse of his eudemonistic ethics. I can only offer a 
possible reason for this here: abandoning the eudemonistic ethics would 
need more than the occasional contradiction that arises between virtue 
and happiness, and the dependence of happiness on external strokes of 
fortune and misfortune. Two things would have been needed. On the 
one hand, that experience of moral evil that Kant ascribes to certain peo¬ 
ples in the “scene of unprovoked cruelty in the murder-dramas” ( Reli¬ 
gion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, Book One, 1; VI, 33). On the 
other hand, an experience of misfortune that was still greater than that 
of Priam, i.e. that thematized in the book of Job, which Europe experi¬ 
enced in a different form with the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. In order 
to be so sceptical towards the principle of happiness as to put another 
principle in its place, the experience was necessary that even a perfectly 
just man (Job), or the ten thousand innocent victims of Lisbon, could be 
visited by great misfortune. 


5. Does Kant’s epistemological critique of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of happiness strike home? 

Of the various objections that Kant raises against the principle of happi¬ 
ness, we shall deal here only with the epistemological one. Because the 
concept of happiness is extremely indeterminate ( Fundamental Princi¬ 
ples, IV, 418), the force of this objection to Aristotle is largely weakened, 
and it remains a concept that is well-defined and indeed objective. (On 
Aristotle’s concept of happiness, see also Annas 1993.) Lor one thing, 
Aristotle rejects petty and “easy happiness”, happiness “by chance” (cf. 1 .9 
[10], i099b2of.; Pol. VII.1,13231326f.), as well as too great strokes offor- 
tune, the blessedness that is reserved to the gods. For a happiness that 
is not just passively yearned for, but actively sought, human beings are 
themselves responsible; and this they can reach in the present life. This 
concept does not correspond to Kant’s concept of a “contentment with the 
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whole of existence”, it rather means happiness in the sense of succeeding 
in “living happily” (eu zen ) and in “acting happily” (eu prattein). (There 
is certainly still an advance from the happy, eudaimon, to the blessed, 
makarion, but this is no longer up to human action (I.io [11] et al.).) 

The question that is still contested today, what it is that conative 
happiness consists of, Aristotle explains in terms of bioi. This means 
forms or strategies of life, or one could say projects of life or perspectives 
of meaning, at all events basic models according to which someone lives 
their life as a whole, and between which a choice has to be made (bion 
prohairoumenoi : 1.5 [3], i095b2o), since there are indeed alternatives. 
This way of discussing happiness already contains important assertions. 
Firstly, it indicates a difficulty that is confirmed by every experience of 
life: one can seek happiness but cannot directly work at it; happiness 
itself is not an object of choice or decision; one cannot decide to be 
happy. But one can choose a form of life from which there is good 
reason to expect happiness. The attempt of utilitarians such as Bentham 
to calculate happiness and develop a “hedonistic calculus” appears naive 
in comparison with Aristotle. The question of happiness requires first of 
all a two-stage answer, and ultimately a three-stage one; it proceeds via an 
improvement on utilitarianism to so-called “rule utilitarianism”: 1) what 
is sought is a strategy of life conducive to happiness; 2) in the context of 
this, basic dispositions are developed (“virtues”); 3) it is only on this basis 
that concrete action is determined. 

A second point is that, to the extent that the strategy of life is chosen, 
as Aristotle at least indicates (e.g. I.5 [3], i095b2o), happiness does not 
appear as a stroke of luck that can be put down to accident or external 
powers, but it is human beings themselves who are responsible for it. In 
the Politics (VII.13, 1332325-27), Aristotle makes a good comparison: 
those who take external goods for the cause of happiness are like someone 
who attributes fine music more to the instrument than to the art of 
playing. 

Thirdly, understood as a criterion for a strategy of life, happiness can 
neither be identified with a temporary state of maximum well-being, 
nor with an outstanding particular achievement, a heroic great deed like 
those of Achilles or Antigone, which were so famous in ancient Greece. 
The happiness that can be reliably reached and is available to many ( 1 .9 
[10], i099bi8-2o; here we see a certain democratization of happiness) 
consists in something more than a private inwardness; it means a quality 
with which a whole biography is endowed. Happiness involves a life that 
is lived successfully, and for the duration. 


PROSPECT: ARISTOTLE OR KANT? 
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The next step towards a well-defined concept of happiness lies by way 
of the idea of a characteristic human task. This idea allows an objec¬ 
tive concept of happiness, which again contains the decisive counter¬ 
argument against Kant’s thesis of the indeterminacy of happiness. More¬ 
over, by way of this characteristic task of reason, Aristotle obtains the 
two classes of virtues; in this respect, too, there is no major indetermi¬ 
nacy. There only remains a residue of indeterminacy, since the virtues, 
as we have said, do not guarantee happiness. Aristotle’s ability to give a 
well-defined concept of happiness, moreover, goes together with other 
elements. The concept is well-defined because Aristotle sought an objec¬ 
tive concept, which in turn forms part of his evident quest for a univer- 
salistic ethics. Even a well-defined concept of happiness, however, can¬ 
not free human beings from the uncertainties and risks that accompany 
the concrete search for a happily successful life. And for this reason the 
concept of happiness, though well-defined, is only an outline or typo(i) 
concept. 

We can now draw up a provisional balance-sheet on the question “Aris¬ 
totle or Kant?” in five propositions: 1) In terms of the intention of his 
ethics as a practical philosophy, Kant was an Aristotelian. 2) In the basic 
elements of his ethics, Aristotle was a universalist. 3) Where Aristotle 
appears to go beyond Kant, on the power of judgement, he offers an anal¬ 
ysis that Kant in actual fact both recognized and extended in his moral 
philosophy. 4) With respect to the theory of action, some Aristotelian 
analyses point beyond his particular conative-theory approach. And 5) 
he is successful in his doctrine of happiness, whereas Kant’s thesis of 
conceptual indeterminacy expresses a fundamental scepticism; Aristotle 
develops a concept that is objective and astonishingly well-defined. 
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GLOSSARY 


agathon 

agathon anthropinon 

agnoia 

aisthesis 

akrasia 

akribeia 

andreia 

apodeixis 

aporia 

arche 

arete 

arete dianoetike 
arete ethike 
athanasia 
autarkeia 

bios 

bios apolaustikos 
bios chrematistes 
bios politicos 
bios theoretikos 
bouleusis 
boulesis 

chresimos 

demotes 

dikaiosyne 

doxa 

eidos 

empeiria 

energeia 

epagoge 

epieikeia 

episteme 

ergon 

ethos 

ethos 

eudaimonia 

eupraxia 


good, the good 
human good 

ignorance, unknowing, error 

perception, sensation 

incontinence, weakness of the will 

exactness 

courage 

proof 

aporia, difficulty 

principle, beginning, origin, cause 
virtue (competence, best form, optimal state) 
dianoetic virtue, virtue of intelligence 
moral virtue, virtue of character 
immortality 

autarchy, self-sufficiency 
form of life 

enjoyment-seeking form of life 
money-oriented form of life 
political form of life 
contemplative form of life 
deliberation, consideration 
the will 

advantageous (advantage, interest) 

skilfulness, talent 
justice 

opinion, notion 

form, kind 
experience 

activity, realization (reality) 
induction, approach 
equity 

knowledge, branch of knowledge, science 
task, function, work 
habit, custom 

habit, custom, character, cast of mind 
happiness 

welfare, good action 
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hedone 

pleasure (joy, enjoyment) 

hekon 

voluntary 

hexis 

disposition (attitude, constitution, state of character, 
habitus) 

kakia 

badness 

krisis 

judgement 

logos 

reason (word, speech, reason, account) 

mesotes 

mean 

methodos 

doctrine, method 

nomos 

law, usage, custom 

nomisma 

money 

nous 

intellect, reason 

orexis 

striving, conatus 

ousia 

substance 

paideia 

education 

pathos 

emotion, passion, feeling 

philia 

friendship 

phronesis 

prudence 

phronimos 

prudent person 

pleonexia 

wanting to have more 

poiesis 

creation 

polis 

city, state 

politeia 

constitution 

prohairesis 

choice, intention, decision 

psyche 

soul 

sophia 

wisdom 

sophrosyne 

level-headedness, temperance 

syllogismos 

syllogism, logical conclusion 

techne 

art, skill 

telos 

end, goal, purpose 

theoria 

theory 

theos 

god 

typo(i) 

in outline 
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